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modern primitives... 


Our glassblowers, painstaking artisans to a 
man, blow these tumblers with something 
approaching primitive abandon. This is 
deliberate, since it has such an admirable 


effect on texture and that sort of thing. 
Designs are contemporary, of course, but 
inspiration came from three ancient cultures. 
Thus, with some poetic license, the names 
Congo, Inca, Karnak. And, so you'll always 
know how to add to your collection, we've 
signed each tumbler with a tiny “Fostoria”. 
Versatile sizes are juice, beverage and kingsize- 
queensize “cooler”. Prices are incredibly modest 
for such handcrafts, 75¢ 85¢ 95¢. Please write 
us for the name of the store nearest you. 


a Perfect with contemporary informal tableware. 
“OSLOT la Modern form, easygoing primitive charm, muted 


» tones... to fit your scheme of things informal. 
Colors are smoke, marine, amber, pink, crystal. 


FOSTORIA GLASS COMPANY: + - MOUNDSVILLE - WEST VIRGINIA 
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Smart new International patterns with lustrous velvet finish; (shown left to right) TODAY, CHRISTIANIA and STOCKHOLM. 5-piece place setting, $8.00. 


It’s a Cinderella story... 
AND YOU LIVE HAPPILY 


NCE upon a time stainless steel was a 

kitchen drudge. Today, transformed, 
these gleaming International Stainless pat- 
terns set the tables in the finest homes in 
the land! 

This wonderful worksaving, timesaving 
tableware will not tarnish, rust or stain in 
normal use. The same element that imparts 
color to precious rubies gives International 
Stainless its incredible hardness and resist- 
ance to corrosion. 

The patterns are pure grace, adaptable to 
any setting. Their rhythmic lines dramatize 


the brilliant beauty of the steel. The smooth 


contours of the crisp, contemporary designs 
emphasize the flawless craftsmanship. 

International Stainless is made by the 
world’s foremost silversmiths with the same 
skill and artistry that go into the making 
of the finest sterling. Each piece is hand- 
finished and polished to perfection—right 
down to the tines of the forks and the edges 
of the spoon bowls. The hollow-handle 
knives have forged steel blades. 

Let every meal find your tableware clean 
and shining. Ask your dealer to show you 
International Stainless. There is a quality for 


every requirement...a pattern for ey ery taste. 


International Silt 


Mastercrafted in Steel by The International Silver Co. 


HOLIDAY 


EVER AFTER! 


ALL PATTERNS MADE 
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MASTERPIECE, AMERICAN FASHION, LORDSHIP. 5-pc. place setting, $4.00. 
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You look wonderful 
hecause you feel wonderful 


when you use 


Jardley Lavender 
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Yardley Lavender 


It’s so much more than a delightful essence 
is a Ihere’s no lift like its crisp coolness, no othet 
fragrar that makes vou feel so fresh so long. Enjoy Yardley 
tther forms. The essence, from $1.10; 
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for the freshest, youngest feeling in the world 


MAY 
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6 You'll come home with true ‘‘fish stories” to amaze your 
friends! (There's spear-fishing and ‘‘skin-diving’’, too.) 


MAY WEATHER 
THE HOLIDAY SHOPPER Outdoors for Spring 
PHOTO CREDITS 


MAY COVER. The creature contentedly munching herbage on our cover this month is a 


genuine American bison, one of a herd of 350 in Custer State Park, South Dakota. There pe 
You'll join in the fun as carefree Dominicans dance the 


a "4 as oan ee . ea s to . a is Society merengue—a dance so gay and simple you'll be “‘part 
are European bison, but they’re mighty rare. Thanks to the American Bison Society, od the bona” ton enantal Giles the Geneds atastal 
founded in 1905, the U.S. variety isn’t so rare any more. Some forty-one states have herds 


and, today, you may astonish your guests with buffalo steaks—at $2.50 a pound (frozen). 


NEXT MONTH. In June, native son Bentz Plagemann explains why the state of Ohio is like . 
an old homestead where, without fanfare, many a treasured American tradition was born. MW neeosseesessss, 2 
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Santha Rama Rau draws a portrait of lively, busy Tokyo, which will delight the reminiscing aes res 
GI. Shirley Ann Grau visits seven Mississippi Gulf cities rich in legend and sunshine, and —_— 
Holiday presents its annual bathing-suit preview, this time with Hawaii as background. 
You'll try water-skiing at lovely Boca Chica lagoon (it's 
easier than it looks!). Or perhaps you'd prefer to explore 
among colorful coral gardens’ After all, it’s your trip 
—and what a grand one it's going to be! 7 
COMING! 1955 International 
Trade Fair at Ciudad Trujillo! 
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Heres where Devonshire Cream comes from 


EVON’S EARTH is richly red—and Devon's 
D grass is green. The lucky cows are not un- 
grateful. They give rich, thick Devonshire cream. 

A happy combination of soil and climate is re- 
sponsible for the delicious flavor of so many good 
things you'll eat in Britain. Scotch beef of rare 
taste and tenderness—thanks to the magnificent 
grazing. Lamb that melts in the mouth, from the 


For further imformation and ree 


illustrated literature, 


mountain pastures of Wales and the rolling Sus- 
Stilton, Cheshire, 
such 


sex Downs. Superb cheeses 
Cheddar. Fabulous, slow-ripened apples 
as Cox’s Orange Pippin. 

The very smallness of Britain helps you to eat 
and inexpensively. Fish, for instance — 
sweet Dover Sole salmon from 


Scottish and Irish rivers 


W ell 


and fresh-run 


arrive unspoiled by 


British Travel Association, Box 121, 336 


write 


long travel or storage. No place in Britain is more 
than 75 miles from the sea. 

Appetite whetted? Send for your Gourmet's 
Guide to Britain. And see your Travel Agent. 
He’ll show you how to enjoy two weeks in Brit- 
ain for well under $200. The round-trip trans- 
Atlantic fare is as low as $350 by sea and $522 
by air in summer. Even less in Thrift-Season! 


dvenue, New York 17, New York 


Madison 





LETTERS 


Self-Identification 


Twenty-three years ago I came, as a 
bride, to the village described by Ar- 
thur Miller (A Boy Grew In Brooklyn, 
March Houipay). We haven't laughed 
so much in years, reading his account 
of Ike Samuels, hardware man, because 
it’s so true, as is everything else he wrote 
in his magnificent story of our neigh- 
borhood. For, you see, | am the wife of 
the hardware man and loved every line 
written of all the characters, known so 
well to all of us. 

There isn’t an old timer on Avenue 
M, Ocean Parkway or East 3rd St. 
where Arthur’s parents still live, that 
won't get a thrill reading this article... 
it was So nostalgic to read of those beau- 
tiful days. MRS. JULIUS GLUCK 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Southpaw Looking West 


In Baseball Words (March HOLIDAY) 
it was stated that word scholars have 
not solved the origin for calling a left- 
handed pitcher a “southpaw.” In at 
least one major league baseball park 
(and, probably, in others) the field is so 
laid out that when the pitcher is facing 
the batter he is looking in a westerly di- 
rection and the throwing arm of a left- 
handed pitcher would be on the south- 
erly part of his body. Hence, the name 
“southpaw.” OSCAR H. WOODWARD 

West Hartford, Conn. 


e The National and American 
League Service Bureaus, as well as 
a round half-dozen Holiday readers 
agree with Reader Woodward's ex- 
planation.—ED. 


On Being Fifty 


I have just finished Clifton Fadiman’s 
Party of One, On Being Fifty (February 
HOLIDAY). Quite an accomplishment, 
but after all, he is only a kid, but has 
been going fast. It has taken me eighty 
years to get where he is now. | am work- 
ing every day, and looking forward to 
the next ten years with much pleasure. 

SCOTT CHIPPS 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


(,ood (Dog) Show 


Speaking as a girl who works in a 
factory and supports three show dogs | 
thought Roger Angell’s Top Dog Show 
(February HOLIDAY) was excellent and 
authentic in atmosphere and fact, which 
is not to be said of every story on the 
subject of dogs and shows. Mr. Angell 
certainly caught the feeling, the essence 
of a dog show—the comments at ring- 
side, the frantic grooming, the tense- 
ness of the great moment when you and 
your dog are being judged, the elation 
of the winners, the wait-until-next-year 
philosophy of the losers— it’s all there. 
Articles of this type do a fine work in 
public education. The more people 
know about purebreds, how to care for 
them and what a great deal may be ex- 
pected of a dog in the way of beauty, 
intelligence and obedience, the less work 
there will be for the dog catcher. 

MARY B. KERFOOT 
Flint, Mich. 


Napoleon’s Loaf 
I 


The piece on bread (Break Bread 
With the World, February HoLipay) 
was beautifully done. it moves me to 
tell a tale about how certain round 
loaves of bread came to be called 
Pumpernickel. After the battle in which 
Napoleon beat the daylights out of the 
Russians and the Austrians at Auster- 
litz, he called upon his chef to cook up 
a banquet. The chef sent foragers 
throughout the battle-scarred country- 
side, but when they returned, the col- 
lected food stuffs were: a couple of 
skinny chickens, a cup or so of coarse, 
whole-grain flour, a cabbage and a few 
bottles of local red wine. When the 
cloth had been laid and the guests seated, 
in came the dinner. The centerpiece 
turned out to be a small, round loaf of 
dark bread upon which Napoleon 
frowned. He was accustomed to white 
bread. 

“This bread should be served to my 
horse,” he said. 

**A nice, brown apple for your horse,” 
agreed one of Napoleon's generals. 

“An apple for your horse,’ another 
officer yelled, and everyone laughed. 

Napoleon’s white horse was called 
Nicole. And in French an apple is a 
pomme. ‘Pomme pour Nicole?” ...and 
that got to be spelled Pumpernickel. 

RICHARD SALMON 
New York 


Poster Art 


We were pleasantly surprised to see 
that our Rome poster had been repro- 
duced (in part) on the front cover of 
your January HOLIDAY: we feel that it 
may interest your readers to know 
about the artist who designed this, Sir 
Hugh Casson. 


Sir Hugh Maxwell Casson, M. A., 
F. R. 1. B. A., F. S. 1. A., was the Di- 
rector of Architecture for the Festival 
of Britain, the buildings of which many 
Americans must have seen, and ad- 
mired, in 1951. He was also Consultant 
Architect to the Westminster City Coun- 
cil for Coronation street decorations in 
1953, and is Professor of Interior De- 
sign at the Royal College of Art. 

S. F. GAIRNS 
British European Airways 
London 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, Hovipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 








18 h.p. Alternate 
Twin Hurricane Engine 
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Reverse Gear and Neutral 
| 


Ignition Key 
Electric Starting 


Mark 25 model 
available without 
electric starting. 


LATEST NEWS! 
Available in variety of 
striking new 2-tone 
color combinations 
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Complete Engine Silencing 
Makes the Difference! 


Nicew 


mencuR 


mark COE: 


Superior engineering and design have always 
made Mercurys quiet in comparison with 
other outboards . . . but the new Mark 25E 
sets new standards even for a Mercury! It's 
super-silent! 

Complete engine soundproofing, not just in- 
take and exhaust silencing, is yours with the 
Mark 25E, including a scientific sound ab- 
sorber that blankets the entire powerhead, 
eliminating the need for power-restricting 
carburetor intake silencers. New Kiekhaefer 
Dyna-Float Suspension floats the engine on 
rubber, mounted in shear, to keep vibration 
away from your boat. 

Here is the world's lightest, quietest, most 
compact electric starting outboard, with more 
performance than any 20 cubic inch outboar 

ever built! See your Mercury dealer the: 


“Go Quality Buy Mercury!" 


Write for FREE Illustrated catalog! 
© 1955 KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION, 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Features of Mercury motors are protected by 
issued or pending patents. 
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liqueur 


There is only one 
proper blending 
of Benedictine's 
exquisite flavor 

with cognac’s su- 
perb’dryness. it 

Is achieved in 
Benedictine’s own 
bottied B&B. The 
result is perfection 
+ « always uniform 


Get 4 of these Benedictine 
Glasses 


LF mronnens scr vt Graceful, crystal clear and 


3 smartly styled. Send $1.75 to. 
ae vou cue Julius Wile Sons & Co.. Inc., 
to Dept. H-2, Teterboro, N. J. 














by Clifton Fadiman 


PARTY OF 


ONE 


In defense of the Art of Quotation: 


whether we know it or not, much of our chatter and even the way we dress is quotation 


ONCE, in the course of one of 


his magnificent wartime broadcasts, 
Winston Churchill introduced cer- 
tain lines from Say Not the Struggle 
Nought Availeth, by the English poet 
Arthur Hugh Clough. The reader 
may remember them. They ended: 
But westward, look, the land is bright. 
The speech was of momentous, the 
quotation of momentary, interest. 
Yet, oddly enough, considerable at- 
tention was paid to Sir Winston’s 
eight lines of quotation. What 
caught our fancy was the novelty of 
a practical 20th Century statesman 
daring to embellish his argument by 
invoking the words of a dead minor 
poet. We had forgotten that among 
the public figures of an earlier day 
happy quotation was common prac- 
tice. We were startled and in an 
almost childish way pleased to see 
how effective it could still be in our 
own time—just as we are startled 
and sometimes pleased when any of 
our Chief Executives, risking his 
political life, uses a word beyond the 
ken of the eighth grade. 

But to get by with this sort of 
thing one must be a Churchill. In 
general we object to the man who 
quotes, as we object to the man who 
speaks perfect English, on the ground 
that he is being “‘superior.”” He who 
flashes a new Cadillac is enviable. 
He who flashes an old classical 
tag is pedantic. The job aspirant 
with good references is welcome as 
long as they are not from Shake- 
speare. 

Yet what are the young account 
executive's crewcut, his J. Press suit, 
his button-down white shirt, his 
conservative diagonally striped tie 
what are they but a series of neat 
quotations? Indeed the man himself 
may be but a quotation, or a quota- 
tion of a quotation. Nonetheless we 
will wear him in our heart’s core, 
ay, in our heart of heart (Hamlet, 
Act Ill, Se. 2). But let this same 
walking allusion to the Ivy League 
let fall a passing allusion to the 
feneid—and how properly and 
quickly are our suspicions aroused! 

We prefer to believe that the 
absence of inverted commas guaran- 


tees the originality of a thought, 
whereas it may be merely that the 
utterer has forgotten its source. “‘It 
is the little writer,” says Havelock 
Ellis (and I quote) “rather than the 
great writer who seems never to 
quote, and the reason is that he is 
never really doing anything else.” 

I have probably already exceeded 
my quota of quotes. But I will ven- 
ture another, to give the anti-quoter 
a fair shake. The most amusing 
attack on the quotation habit that I 
can recall was made about forty 
years ago by the superb American 
essayist Frank Moore Colby. I olfes 
a few sentences from his essay on 
Quotation and Allusion: 

When young and helpless I once fell 
into a family that made it a daily duty 
to study up things to quote, and every 
Sunday morning at breakfast each 





would recite a passage memorized dur- 
ing the week. The steam from the coffee 
vanished into literary air, and the 
muffins, by the time we got to them, 
seemed to be bound in calf. . . . Large 
blocks of poetry would suddenly fall 
athwart the conversation, no one knew 
whence, while with bowed head the 
startled Philistine would wait for the 
seizure to pass. . One learns little 
more about a man from the feats of his 
literary memory than from the feats of 
his alimentary canal. 
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The kind of quoter Colby is talk- 
ing about is practically nonexistent 
these days. Even professors of litera- 
ture, blushing to be thought either 
professorial or literary, have stripped 
themselves of their allusions and use 
a prose as single-gallused as that of 
any congressman up for re-election. 
We live in a time in which men will 
take great pains to conceal their 
knowledge. I know ambitious poli- 
ticians who would give much to 
have received a poor education. A 
lot of learning is a dangerous thing. 
(See Pope, Essay on Criticism, Part 
II, 1. 15.) 

We are nervous about quoting, 
not because we think the quotation 
may fail of effect but because we 
fear its effect may be bad. A man is 
known by the company he keeps 
(cf. Euripides, The Phoenissae) and 


If repeating a Hope gag is socially acceptable, 
why is quoting Milton a cause for sneers 


? 


few can bear the accusation of con- 
sorting with dead poets and sages. 
Why stand on the shoulders of 
titans when we have two fine clay 
feet of our own? 

One confusing thing about the 
quotation controversy is that the 
most memorable statements on both 
sides have been made by the same 
man. Even more baffling is the fact 
that to make this point I am forced 


) 


Continued on Page & 





FOR A WEEK...OR FOR LIFE...THAT 


~ Horidge 


Yes, the fun, the laughter...the fabulous sense 
of well-being that marks every Florida 
moment... is mot a gilt-edged luxury... 

but for you... for now...or forever! 


5 


NATURE'S OWN 

"AIR CONDITIONING” 
Bounded by breezy beaches 
... laced by lakes and rivers 
...summer-cooled by water, 
water everywhere... packed 
border-to-border with “mil- 
lionaire”’ fun at common-cents 
summer prices .. . no wonder 
Florida’s the growing favorite 
of dollar-wise vacationists! 


PLAYING "FOR KEEPS”! Last 
year some 5 million visitors 
sampled Florida’s amazing 
array of holiday delights. In 
the past decade...a “cool” 
million have made Florida 
their permanent home. If all 
those people did it . . . you can, 
too! Your first step... mail 
the coupon! 
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STATE OF FLORIDA, 
1401-M COMMISSION BLDG., TALLAHASSEE, FLA 








RETIRING? Or planning that way? Check 
Florida's mild climate... healthful sunshine BOOKLET 
...new interests...friendly people...reason- Color Pictures & . 


able living costs. You can fill the “rest” of — of Florida Fun! © FABULOUS FLORIDA... COOL in Summer — WARM in Winter ! 
your life with that Golden FLORIDA Glow! OO = fl 
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OPENING 
MID-JUNE 


Distinctive, luxurious, beautiful. 
all four are clasely grouped 


in the heart of exciting Waskiki 


Eleven stories of superb accommodations, 
oval swimming pool in tropical grounds, 
beach facilities, the Princess Kaivlani 
makes every provision for enjoying life 
in the beguiling Hawaiian way. 


MOANA 


wONOLYU 
> : ecach tu NAwa,, 
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Continued from Page 6 

to quote him. The man is Emerson. 
In his Journal for May, 1849, he says 
sharply, “I hate quotations. Tell me 
what you know.” In his essay Quo- 
tation and Originality he notes 
warmly, “Next to the originator 
of a good sentence is the first 
quoter of it.” You pays your 
money and you takes your choice 
(source unknown). 

For all its unfashionableness and 
its suspicious smell of subversion, I 
choose quotation. 

In one sense we are quoting 
all the time. To whistle Tin Pan 
Alley’s latest inanity is to quote. 
To repeat the morning’s opinions 
of our pet editorial writer is to 
quote. To transmit the tired 
gag of a television comic is to 
quote. To pass on the gossip col- 
umnist’s modish anecdote is to 
quote. To agree with the boss is 
to repay him with automatic oral 
flattery—a kind of quote pro quid. 
Much of our conversation is but a 


" series of dittos, often typed on fifth 


carbons. 

This kind of quotation is socially 
acceptable, indeed in some circles 
mandatory. I do not quarrel with it. 
Long before we were human we 
were simian. Echo homo! (See St. 
John, xix, 5.) 


I merely urge the claims of a dif- 
ferent kind of quotation, drawn not 
from the trivial and the transitory 
but from the excellent and the tradi- 
tional. I suggest that we raise our 
sights and our citations, that we 
stop feeling inferior because by 
chance we possess superior knowl- 
edge. The man who leans upon 
John Milton is no more infirm 
than the man who leans upon Bob 
Hope. 

“Only the past is immortal” (Del- 
more Schwartz). But its immortality 
is not unconditional. It cannot be 
kept alive solely by scholars and 
professional intellectuals. It must be 
kept alive by you and me. All man- 
kind is but a carrier, and part of our 
precious burden consists of things 
that have been said perfectly. To 
repeat them, appositely and not too 
frequently, is to add to the general 
stock of knowledge and pleasure. 
Indeed it is a kind of good citizen- 
ship, for we are all citizens of His- 
tory, a country whose continually 
threatened borders we must be at 
any time prepared to defend. To still 
in ourselves the golden voices of the 
past is to regress toward the voice- 
less condition of the fishes. 

Our American speech is not so 
rich that we can afford to quote only 
each other. Current income cannot 
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Sunshine or Shadow..... 


Furniture-planning ideas: Send 25¢ to 
Heritage-Henredon, Dept. HS, Morganton, 
N. C., for booklets picturing our entire col 
lection. Name of your nearest dealer sent 
upon request. 
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Heritage 
Henredon 


CUSTOM QUALITY AT PRACTICAL PRICES. Factories at Morganton, High Point, Mocksville, N. C. 
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maintain our linguistic economy— 
at least not in the style to which she 
is accustomed. We must levy a tax 
upon the dead, a tax they will pay 
cheerfully, for, having passed beyond 
the worries of the fiscal year, they 
post no guards at the gates of their 
Fort Knox. 

Quotation—not the kind Colby 
was laughing at, but quotation used 
to make our own speech gayer, our 
thought clearer—does not constrict 
or paralyze the language. On the 
contrary it enlarges it, gives it more 
scope and freedom. At the same 
time it surreptitiously infuses into 
our speech—now in peril of subsid- 
ing to a prairie flatness relieved only 
by the tumescences of current slang— 
a needed elegance, even splendor. 
Just because we can no longer talk 
like the Elizabethans is no reason 
for rejecting an occasional loan from 
the treasury of their wit and the 
vaults of their vigor. Isaac Disraeli 
has said the final word on this head: 
“Whatever is felicitously expressed 
risks being worse expressed; it is a 
wretched taste to be gratified with 
mediocrity when the excellent lies 
before us.” I bid the reader note 
how “‘felicitously expressed”’ is Dis- 
raeli’s thought; I am forced to quote 
him simply because I cannot make 
the point so well myself. 


Our language, both written and 
spoken, seems to me to be under- 
going an evolution analogous to 
that of our architecture. Mies Van 
der Rohe’s functional box, stripped 
so as to remove all friction from 
living, risks also removing all living 
from living. Our picture windows 
open on a void or on another picture 
window—a_ kind of architectural 
mirroring of clichés. Our industrial 
architecture is so clean-lined that it 
no longer arrests the eye, nor rests 
it either. So with our language, even 
among our most admired stylists. | 
plead for decoration; man is an 
ornamenting animal. I plead for a 
little “‘unnecessary” mental furni- 
ture, transferred from the store- 
houses of great or merely interesting 
writers. Quotation is embellishment 
and rarely more than that. But em- 
bellishment has its value. Purely 
purposive prose can become so dull 
as to fail of its purpose, which first 
of all presupposes the engagement 
of the attention. 

We are quite ready to quote plati- 
tudes, for we feel at ease among 
ideas that have been so often ex- 
pressed that they no longer stand in 
peril of examination. It is the slightly 
unfamiliar quotation that bids us 
pause. Do not pause. Use it, or 

Continued on Page 11 
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Look at the car-and you know the 


Nowaday S, you Can tell the man by the car 
he keeps. 

Obviously, the car you see here belongs 
to a person who likes to go places. And he 
likes to get there with a minimum of effort 
and a maximum of pleasure. 

We had such a man in mind when the 
design of this 1955 Lincoln began. And we 
gave our designers and engineers a goal that 
we believe has been achieved. 

lhe aim was this: to build a fine car with 
action to surpass any other car—with beauty 


to match the tastes of those Americans on 


the move who demand only the finest. 

Lincoln achieves matchless action with 
its new Turbo-Drive and new high torque 
V-8 engine. They are especially designed 
and built to work together, giving you per 
formance you never dreamed could exist. 

For the first time in any car, you find 
utter smoothness with ultra quick accelera- 
tion. Here is no jerk, no lag — just one 
unbroken sweep of power from zero to 
superhighway speed limits. 

If you want a car with performance far 
ahead of its time —a car with beauty that 
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speaks for your own good taste the new 
1955 Lincoln is for you. 

Prove it to yourself with a visit to your 
Lincoln dealer, to look at a new Lincoln 
Capri -and to drive one. 
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seer... mountain grandeur offers beauty 
and inspiration! Whether you golf, sail or 
swim... you'll find limitless recreational 
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coastal beaches promise fun in the sun 
and surf... Tranquil lakes and groves 
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offer hospitality in the real New England 
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listen to it. It too, consoling thought, 
will soon lose its unfamiliarity. To- 
day’s quotation is tomorrow’s cliché: 
Thoreau’s ““The mass of men lead 
lives of quiet desperation” has in 
the past twenty years been mur- 
mured by thousands of uneasy hu- 
man beings. 

If you quote, do not be too nice 
in your quotation, or correct a man 
if he misquotes slightly. It is not 
pedantry to mention fresh fields and 
pastures new. It is pedantry to re- 
mind the speaker that Milton wrote 
fresh woods. Actually fresh fields is 
a slight improvement, at least for 
mnemonic purposes. Shakespeare 
wrote An ill-favoured thing, sir, but 
mine own. We generally say A poor 
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thing but my own, and our slight 
up-dating of the phrasing rescues it 
for our time: a good thing, sir, and 
our own. To quote with aptness and 
with pleasure is more important 
than to quote with prissy correct- 
ness. 

The nub of the problem has been 
touched by Fowler in his Modern 
English Usage. With his usual good 
sense he warns us: 

To each reader those quotations are 
agreeable that neither strike him as 
hackneyed nor rebuke his ignorance by 
their complete novelty, but rouse dor- 
mant memories; quotation, then, should 
be adapted to the probable reader's 
degree of cultivation; which presents a 
very pretty problem to those who have 
a mixed audience to face; the less mixed 
the audience, the safer is it to quote for 
association. 

Our difficulty is that almost all 
our audiences are mixed. We no 
longer possess what large segments 
of the citizenry of the 19th Century 
possessed—a common body of 
knowledge, a common world of 
associations. No senator today would 
dare, as Gladstone as a matter of 
course did, to interlard his speeches 
with long (and beautifully apt) pas- 
sages from Lucretius or Horace. He 
would not wish to insult his col- 
leagues by presuming that they 
knew Latin. 

In these circumstances I think we 
must take the bull by the horns 
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(popular saying, ca. 1880) and, 
making due allowances, quote when- 
ever we feel that the allusion is 
interesting or helpful or amusing. If 
the audience is completely unfamil- 
iar with it, they will be less so after 
they have had it quoted to them. 
You must run the risk of their think- 
ing you snobbish. If the rest of what 
you say is not “superior” or patron- 
izing, they will revise their opinion. 
And if you really are patronizing, 
refraining from quotation will not 
fool-them. 

Finally, in defense of a habit 
that it is too late for me to change 
and that is part of my equipment 
as a writer, may I call again upon 
Isaac Disraeli? ““Those who never 
quote,” he says in his Curiosities 
of Literature, “in return are sel- 
dom quoted.” 


READING I’VE LIKED 


The Dignity of Man, by Russell 
Davenport. This may turn out a work, 
even in its unfinished state, of consider- 
able importance for the Western world. 
In it the late Russell Davenport exam- 
ines the rea/ reasons underlying the 
victories of Marxism and the relative 
ineffectiveness of our attempts to com- 
bat its menace. These reasons are phil- 
osophical. Only a re-examination of 
our own view of the nature and goals 
of Man wil! enable us, the author be- 
lieves, to avert catastrophe. His book 
is not easy reading, but it is clear. It is 
also at times profound. I urge all of my 
readers to set aside some quiet hours 
of their lives to absorbing its argument. 
The experience may change them—and 
it may help to save them. (Harper & 
Brothers, N. Y., $4.) 


Something of Value, by Robert Ruark. 
Horrifying but obsessively interesting 
mammoth novel-cum-reportage about 
the Mau Mau terrorists and the no- 
holds-barred full-scale war the Kenya 
colonists are being forced to wage in 
defense of their lives. A great deal of 
enthusiastic writing about killing ani- 
mals and some remarkable evocation 
of the African landscape. Warning: defi- 
nitely not for children of any age. 
(Doubleday & Co., N.Y., $5.) 


Laurette, by Marguerite Courtney. 
Surprisingly objective biography, by 
her daughter, of Laurette Taylor, prob- 
ably the finest American actress of her 
time, and certainly one of its most 
distraught and tragic personalities. Oc- 
casiona!ly overwritten, but moving, in- 
telligent, and of special interest to all 
lovers of the theater. Illustrated. (Rine- 
hart & Co., N.Y., $5.) 


The Passionate State of Mind, by 
Eric Hoffer. More acid but not bitter 
epigrams and aphorisms by the self- 
educated longshoreman who wrote 
The True Believer and who makes 
Rochefoucauld seem both kindly and 
superficial. (Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 
$2.50.) THE END 
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@ La Maestranza, famous old bull ring of Seville, is the center of a con- 
stant buzz of excitement and expectancy which pervades the city 
during its celebrated fiesta. We visited the bull ring a number of times 
and always we were fascinated by the grace and finesse we found in 
this greatly emotional spectacle. The whole town (and, indeed, all of 
Spain) seemed to be imbued with the spirit of the arena. One morning 
| saw a young businessman narrowly missed by a fast-moving taxi. He 
had seen it coming in plenty of time to leap back to the safety of the 
curb, but instead he planted his feet firmly on the pavement in the 
manner of a matador. Spreading an imaginary cape in his hands, he 
allowed the speeding fenders to pass inches from his body with great 
style and arrogance. A self-satisfied grin broke over his face as several 
people at a sidewalk table shouted “O/e !” 

We were swept up in this general enthusiasm and I found myself par- 
ticularly intrigued by the various and colorful items that make up the 
torero’s costume and equipment. The original garments, with their 
heavy braid and brocade, are fabulously costly, but I’ve been exper- 
imenting with inexpensive copies. Here is one of my favorites—a cape 
inspired by the matador’s muleta. The muleta is the red cloth, spread 
over a notched stick, that is used in the final stage of the bullfight to 
lead the bull’s horns away from the matador’s body while he goes in 
for the kill. As his right hand holds the sword, the stick enables him 
to spread the muleta with one hand. By removing the stick (and dis- 
pensing with the sword) we have a very acceptable cape. My simplified 
version is a lined circle, of hand-woven red wool, with slits for the 
arms. It could be made of practically any material, of course, and 
would make a glamorous evening cape if lined with satin or brocade. 
Done in terry cloth, it could perform double duty as a beach blanket. 
(To obtain sewing instructions for this easy-to-make cape, please send 
stamped, self-addressed envelope to Holiday Information Service, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa.) 


Here at La Maestranza in Seville, 

a Spanish matador performs with the muleta 
as he nears the final act 

of the dramatic spectacle of the bull ring. 
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an ice cream shelf... frozen juice racks . . . freezer wrap dispenser . . . and 
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She’s the unmistakable symbol of Paris 


and the most famous Parisienne of them all 


The Eiffel Tower 


by J. Bryan, III 


THE Eiffel Tower is the most fa- 
mous structure on earth. 

I know this is an infuriating state- 
ment. I know that you can make a 
strong argument for St. Peter’s, the 
Taj Mahal, the Great Pyramid and 
the Empire State Building; but I rest 
my case on a single claim: more 
people can positively identify the 
Eiffel Tower. 

You doubt it? Here’s a snapshot 
of the Great Pyramid—or is it a 
smaller neighbor? There are three in 
the group, you remember, and it’s 
strange how alike they look. And 
here’s St. Peter’s, in Rome—or is it 
St. Paul’s, in London? Care to bet? 
No? Then if you hesitate to back 
your opinion, think of the peasants 
and tribesmen and mountainfolk 
around the world who have never 


heard of the Empire State Building 
or the Taj Mahal, and yet—like 
you—would recognize the Eiffel 
Tower at once and unshakably. 

The tower’s fame derives, of 
course, from the forty years when its 
height (984.8 feet) made it the un- 
challenged Queen of Skyscrapers 
and the semi-official yardstick for 
balloon ascensions, shell trajectories 
and new ocean liners. The Queen 
lost her crown in 1929 to the Chrysler 
Building (1046 feet), which in turn 
lost it to the Empire State Building 
(1250 feet) in 1930, but the tower 
had already amassed a treasure of 
other distinctions which her succes- 
sors can never equal. 

Great artists have painted her— 
Utrillo, Chagall, Rousseau. Sisley, 
Van Dongen, Dufy. Great photog- 
raphers have posed her. Her “‘auto- 

Continued on Page 18 
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biography” has been written, by the 
Duchesse de Clermont-Tonnerre, 
no less. Poets have garlanded her. 
She is the scene and subject of a 
Cocteau play and of dozens of 
movies. 

But more than all this, the tower 
has a special fame, a radiance which 
is its alone among great structures, 
for it is the private, particular em- 
blem of the City of Paris, its sign- 
post and symbol. A popular song 
begins, 


Paris, c’est la Tour Eiffel, 
Avec sa pointe qui monte, qui 
monte au ciel. 


The magazine Marie-France states 
proudly, ““There exists nowhere else 
on earth another city which can be 
evoked without possible mistake by 
three pencil lines’—the elongated 
capital A which indeed might stand 
for Ame de Paris. And Sabine 
Bernard-Derosne’s history of Paris 
makes the tower say, “For the in- 
habitants of the remotest village in 
France, as for those of Massachu- 
setts, Uruguay or the Congo, it is I, 
and I alone, who symbolize Paris.” 

During the Nazi occupation, 
Frenchmen did little when their 
church bells and the bronze statues 
of their heroes were melted down and 
shipped to Germany for scrap, but 
when Vichy merely mentioned dis- 
mantling the Eiffel Tower, an ex- 
plosion of national rage shattered 
the plan forever. 

The tower is now sixty-six years 
old. Like her fellow Parisienne, 
Ninon de l’Enclos, her charms in- 
crease with age: last year she at- 
tracted 1,301,152 visitors—more than 
the Louvre, more than the Empire 
State, more than any other tourist 
magnet, the second highest number 
that she herself had drawn since the 
year of her debut. But, unlike Ninon, 
it is only in the tower’s old age that 
her popularity has been unalloyed. 
Before her birth, she was widely 
hated. In her infancy, she was 
feared. And Vichy’s murderous plot 
was not the only one. 


The Eiffel Tower is the first super- 
skyscraper to be peeled off paper and 
stood on its own feet, but many 
towers before it had at least reached 
blueprints. In 1833, an Englishman 
designed one of cast iron, to be 1000 
feet high, tapering from a base 100 
feet in diameter to a four-foot peak. 
Nothing came of it. Another 1000- 
foot tower was planned for Phila- 
delphia’s Centennial Exposition in 
1876, but nothing came of that, 
either. However, a French architect 
named Sébillot heard about it and in 
1881 proposed to erect one like it in 
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Paris, but of masonry, to serve as the 
socket for a gigantic electric bulb to 
illuminate the whole city. 

Although Sébillot’s lighthouse was 
quickly extinguished, a spark of the 
idea survived. Presently it caught the 
eyes of the committee organizing the 
great Exposition Universelle, sched- 
uled for 1889, the centennial of the 
fall of the Bastille. A tall steel tower, 
the committee decided, would pull 
crowds to the exposition, advertise 
France’s steel industry, and be a 
proud emblem of her recovery from 
the defeat of 1871. Accordingly, a 
competition was opened for “une 
tour métallique de 300 métres,” and 
in June, 1886, the winner was an- 
nounced as Alexandre Gustave Eiffel. 

Alas for romance! This was not 
the stock situation where an un- 
known young genius submits a de- 
sign so brilliant that the nation’s 
greatest engineers storm his garret 
to pay homage. Eiffel, fifty-four 
years old, was already one of the 
greatest engineers in France. He had 
built the Maria-Pia railroad bridge 
in Portugal, with a span of 525 
feet—a record, until he built the 
Garabit viaduct in Auvergne, with 
a 540-foot span. He had built other 
great bridges in Bolivia, Russia, 
Hungary, Cochin-China. He had de- 
signed the complex skeleton for the 
Statue of Liberty, and the locks for 
the canal which de Lesseps had tried 
to dig in Panama, and the revolu- 
tionary layout of the Bon Marché, 
the ancestor of all modern depart- 
ment stores. (Later, he would con- 
tribute to Marconi’s early experi- 
ments in radio and Gaumont’s in 
moving pictures.) 

In spite of his proven competence, 
thousands of people greeted publica- 
tion of the plans with howls of rage 
and moans of fright: 

“A blasphemous affront to the 
Holy Church!” (for daring to over- 
top Notre Dame’s 226 feet). “A 
titanic sword of Damocles!” “An 
eyesore! An aesthetic insult! An 
architectural disgrace!” 

This last charge was presented as 
a formal manifesto, inscribed and 
signed. It began: 


We writers, painters, sculptors, 
architects, ardent lovers of the 
hitherto undefiled beauty of 
Paris, protest with all our 
strength . . . against the erection 
in the heart of our capital of this 
monstrous and useless Eiffel 


Tower. . . . gigantic black fac- 
tory chimney barbarous 
mass. ... 


The 300 signatures—one for each 
meter of the tower’s height—repre- 
sented the cream of French art and 

Continued on Page 21 





SEE MORE...DO MORE...HAVE MORE FUN! 


THE Mork Rent A Gr Vey! 


Clear, blue lakes, the never-to-be-forgotten rushes 
of fighting fish, the green luxuriance of fresh for- 
ests... these are the memories of Wisconsin carried 
back to hometowns by thousands of vacationers 


every year. 


ere” a 


The beautiful, new Fort Harrison, a Jack Tar Hotel, Clearwater, Florida, offers splendid interiors ... excellent cuisine ... carefree 
sports including swimming in this lovely, heated pool. Nearby is the Gulf of Mexico. Truly, a grand combination of fun in the sun! 


If the pictures above have inspired you to think even more about this year’s vacation, 
then our purpose has been accomplished. And that is to urge you to make this 
your best vacation year the easy Hertz Rent A Car way! You can drive the 
entire distance at your leisure. Or you can travel by train or plane. . . simply rent a 
Hertz car on arrival. And the rental rate is quite reasonable. For example, you can 
rent a new Ford Fordomatic or other fine car in Clearwater, Florida. . . drive 
it 200 miles in one week as your very own... and the cost is only $46.00... 
or $9.20 per person if five ride! (Rates may vary slightly in different cities.) And 
remember —Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil . . . and insurance for the entire 
rental period at no extra cost! 


HERTZ SERVICE: Wat 4 and how 00 get ke... 


To be sure of a Hertz car locally or in another city, make a 
reservation in advance. Any Hertz office will make one for you, 


Seaworthy fishing boats wait patiently for their sails 
to go up while rugged woods seem to follow the 
river right down to the sea. This lovely scene, at 
Yaquina Bay, Newport, Oregon, is just one of the 


many quaint inlets on the Oregon coast. 


Simply look in your telephone directory under "H” for your 
nearest Hertz office. Show your driver's license and proper identi- 


fication at the office and off you go in a car as private as your 
own. Rent for an hour, day, week or longer. It's as easy as check- 
ing in at a hotel. 

For the entire rental period, Hertz furnishes all gasoline, oil 
... Public Liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and 
$100.00 deductible collision protection—at no extra cost! If you 
pay for additional gasoline or oil on your trip, Hertz will reim- 
burse you for the full amount. 


anywhere, for any time. Always insist on Hertz! 


Hertz Rent A Car Service is available at nearly 800 offices 
in over 550 cities throughout the world. For your convenience, 
Hertz issues Charge Cards to qualified individuals and firms, and 
honors Air Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 


Additional Information—call your nearest Hertz office or— 
write or phone Hertz Rent A Car System, Dept. 355, 218 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


Now serving you in more than 550 cities in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, New Zealand, Cuba, 


Haiti, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 


HOLIDAY / MAY 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 





ALLEY FORGE muitary acapvemy 


“At the Nation’s Shrine”’ 


Prepare your boy to enter America’s leading colleges 
and universities and at the same time be trained for 


a commission in the Armed Services. Small classes, highest academic standards. Preparatory 
School and Junior C ollege, fully accredited; ages 12-20. Personalized guidance and instruction 


in Reading and Speech 


Clinics. All varsity sports 


32 modern fireproof buildings, including 


two gymnasiums and hospital Motorized Artillery, Cavalry, Infantry, Band, Senior Di- 


vision ROTC. Catalogue. 


Box T, Wayne, Pennsytvania 








Delbarton School 


Select country day and beneding school for boys, J — 
7-12. College preparation only xcellent record o 

uates. Active sports program. Small classes. Friendly at- 
mosphere. acre campus. Easily accessible to N.Y.C. 


Catalog. Rev. Stephen L. Findlay, OSB, Morristown, N. J. 


Mercersburg Academy 
Graduates outstanding in leading colleges. Boys. Grades 9 
to 12. Remedial reading. Public speaking. Small classes. 
Beautiful campus. Gymnasium. Pool. Athletics for all. 
Established 1836. Write for catalog. 


Charles S. Tippetts, Ph.D., Box L, Mercersburg, Pa. 





Admiral Farragut Academy 

ray accredited coll RP premerenney. Toms River, New 
ereey; St. a Florida. Naval training. Separate 

unior schools. Testing, guidance for college and _ career. 
s, boats; bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog. 


Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 


Carteret School 

Superior College prep. Accredited. ist Grade to College. 
Small classes. Ay — study habits. Remedial reading. 
Shops. Homelike dormitory. Lar, 4 ym. 40 acres atop 
Orange Mt. N.Y. trips 20 miles. erate rate. Request 


booklet. Carteret School, Box £6, West Orange, N. J. 





Peddie 

preperetery. Grades 5-12. Endowed; fully accred- 
Hee y uid pemetes reading; public speaking required. 
All sports, wn wimming. shool—separate dorm. 
240 acres. gienanes session. ch yr. Catalog on request. 


Dr. C. O. Morong, Headmaster, Box 5-E, Hightstown, N.J. 





Bordentown Military Institute 


Fully accredited. College preparatory. Business, general 
courses. Outstanding record of college entrance, ROTC. 

Boys taught how to study; small classes; remedial reading. 
All sports. Junior School. 74th year. Summer session. Cat- 


alog. Registrar, Box 225, Bordentown, New Jersey 





PEEKSKILL 


MILITARY 


ACADEMY 


Headmaster , Box 800, Peekskill-on-Hudson,N.Y. Telephone Peekskill 7-4520 


422nd year. Over 90% of graduates enter well known colleges. Non- 
profit. Small classes Athletic teams for all—intramural & varsity. Camera 
club, Glee club; and Rifle team. Modern buildings, Swimming Pool. Separate 
Junior School, "ord grade up. House mother. Summer session. Write for il- 
ustrated catalog. Address 

, * et Se Be 





MILITARY 
LVER ACADEMY 


8th grade. Thorough preparation for 
leading colleges. Accredited. De- 
velops initiative, stamina, courtesy, 
character. Leadership training. All 
sports. Exceptional facilities. Sen- 
jor Basic ROTC. Artillery, Cavalry, 
Infantry, Band. 1200-acre campus on 
Lake Maxinkuckee. Write for catalog. 

51 Pershing Court, Culver, Ind. 


Howe Military School 


Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884. Summer Camp. Catalog 


Burret? B. Bouton, M.A., 855 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 
Bolles of Florida 


Fully accredited. Distinguished academic record. Upper & 
lower schools, grades 7 Conference-type classrooms 
Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. Sailing 
Outdoor pool. Military or naval training. Summer school 


Catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 








EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Indi; idualized Plan— 
Each Student a Class 


For those with educational prob- 

lems—successful college prepara- 

tion and general education. 

tests discover causes of difficul- 

ties and we (1) devise individual- 

ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentration and the science of 
study. Faculty 12; Enrollment 30; 49 years’ experience. 


Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY orsssencvine, w. 2 























and interest assured by Spring and Fall in Georgia mountains, 


Health 
Winter at Hollywood-by-t 
with all facilities, Outdoor sports year round. 


he-Sea, Florida—two complete school plants, each 


‘ully accredited preparation for all colleges. Also Post Graduate 
Department. Constant association with selected teachers who live and eat with 
cadets. Weekly oqgette. ROTC program. Progress GUARANTEED. Reasonable 
all-inclusive fee. Outstanding record, ae for all. Separate Junior School, 


grades 6-8. For illustrated catalo, 
GENERAL SANDY BEAV 


, addre. 
14 } Ores. "Box 705-H, Gainesville, Georgia 





FORK UNION %hbemy 


ACADEMY 
% Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of Study 
has increased honor roll 50% in Upper 
a School, grades 8-12. Develops concentra- 
tion. Fully accredited. ROTC, highest 
rating. 16 modern ee: 2 completely 
® equipped yms, pool lendid environ- 
a" excellent health poate Jr. School 
— (grad es 1-7) has separate buildings, gym 
ppasmothers $8th yr. For ONE SUB- 
* JECT PLAN booklet and catalog write: 
Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 15, Fork Union, Va. 
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STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
an Illus. Catalog =e Supt. 
Cou YS, RO bY 
Basic ¢ OURSE Le. 
U.S. ARMY iNsTRUCTORS. 


Came IN ARIZONA 
A Ranch School for Boys 


ul, 

Wa 100 boys 6-18 in healthful, warm, dry 

“_ climate. Small classes; accredited to ail 
colleges. Riding & polo incl. in tuition 

Tennis, swimming, fishing, pack trips, 

rodeos, riflery, music. 27th yr. Mention 

needs. For catalog address 

H. C. Wick & D. M. Ashley, Dirs., 

Scottsdale, Arizona. 





Founded 1860 





—_. 
Southern Arizona School 


For boys. Thorough college preparation in warm, dry, sunny 
Arizona. Grades 6 Accredited. CEB Exams. Small 
classes. English and Western riding Folo, pack trips, fish 
ing. Music. Archaeology. 25th year. Catz slog Russell B. 
Fairgrieve, Sabeno Canyon, PO io 1791, Tucson, Ariz. 


Western Military Academy 


Faculty accepts great responsibility for academic success 
Integrated program based on individual needs; career 
analysis for upper grades. Grades 7-12. Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. All 
athletics; boating, riding, pool. 77th year. Near St Louis. 


Write Cel, Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-5, Alton, Ill. 











Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
ious, military program. Preparatory, general. Sr. Basic 
OTC. Sports for all. Gym, armory, pool, golf. Many activ- 

ities. Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer ‘School-Camp. Catalog. 


Dir. of Admissions, 550 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Morgan Park Military Academy 
Superior academic program under inspiring faculty. Fully 
accredited; 90°; enter college. Small classes. Grades 4—12. 
Honor ROTC; r ‘avalry, Band. Art, music, drama. Shop. 
Sports; teams for all Bond year. ( “atalog. 

Col. C. L. Jordan, Box 1255, Morgan Park, Chicago 43, ill. 


THOMAS 
JEFFERSON 


Why not the best in education for your son? College 
Pear. Grades 9-12. Faculty entirely Harv ok i 

‘ale, Cambridge. Every graduate has entered col- 
lege. New gym. 42 acres. Five foreign languages, 
concerts, theatre. Not military. Excellent 


in D. McCoy, Route 6, St. Lovis 23 





one 
Kemper Military School 
Rounded educational, military, recreational program. Cen- 
tury-old tradition; modern methods. Accredited. Small 
classes; personal guidance. 8th Grade, H.S. and Jr. College. 
Approved ROTC. All sports, horsemanship. 111th yr. 
Catalog. Dir. of Admissions, 1155 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 





° 


St. JTofrws ti. 


atirvaey ACADEMY 


John's System gives boys responsi- 
bility, motivates study, ensures rapid ac- 
ademic prcarece E xceptional pageming, 
small classes. Grades 7- fully ac- 
credited. Reading Clinic. Senior ROTC 
highest rating. Fireproof dorms.; hospi- 
tal, chapel. All sports, including crew. 

A Summer camp. Est. 1884. Catalog. 
& &%. Dir. of Admissions, Box 755, Delafield, Wisconsin 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
College prep. est. 1888. Accredited. 75 mi. to Chicago, 55 
to Milwaukee. Avg. class 10. Fireproof buildings. Modern 
facilities. 85 acres on lake. Sr. ROTC Basic. All sports; 
sailing. Operates Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs. 


75 So. Lake Shore Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


(ASILE HEIGHTS 








MILITARY Highest Standards 


Accredited. Preparation for College and Gov't. Acad- 
emies. Junior School in separate plant. Boys taught to study 
and inspired to excel. Remedial reading. ROTC. 17 modern 
bldgs. Every boy in athletics every day. Outdoor sports year 
round. Non-profit. Swimming pool, golf, aviation. Summer 
School and Camp. For “22 Points’’ and catalog, address: 


Col. H. M. Armstrong, Pres., Lebanon, Tenn. (Near Nashville) 
New Mexico Military Institute 


Accredited 4-year College, A.B., B.S.; Senior High School. 
Balanced program of academic, military, physical training; 
year-round outdoor sports; dry climate—3700 ft. alt. 
Armor ROTC. Distinguished Military School. Catalog. 
Box H, Roswell, New Mexico 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


COED SCHOOLS 





Ferry Hall 


grades 9-12, 


Outstanding boarding school for girls, 
. preparing for 


near Chicago. Successful experience 
best colleges & universities since 1869. Art & Music. 
Classes average 12. Fully accredited. Modern dor- 
mitories. Swimming pool, all sports. Catalog 


Frances G. Wallace, Principal 


Box 16 Lake Forest, Illinois 


Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


Graduates are mature, poised, and fully prepared for col 
lege. Also general and post-graduate. Music, Art, Secre- 
tarial. Traditional campus life. National enrollment. Riding, 
skiing, swimming. Summer School, Newport, R.I. 78th yr. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 
Dana Hall Junior School for Girls 


Boarding & day students; enrollment 80. Grades 7, 8 & 9. 
Highest standards. Complete academic & cultural program. 
Informal, friendly atmosphere. Beautiful country campus 
hr. from Boston. Riding, all sports. (Jr. Dept. of Dana Hall) 
Mrs. Werner Hegemann, Head, Box L, Wellesley 81, Mass. 








Samuel Ready School 


Girls 9-18. Accredited preparation for College. Secretarial 
training, dramatics, music, art, dancing. Family life em- 

shasized Daily chapel Sports Share-the-work program. 
Bo acre campus in residential district. Est. 1887. Catalog 


Evangeline Lewis, 5112 Old Frederick Rd., Baltimore 29, Md. 


Lesley College 

A nationally accredited senior college for women. Teacher 
Education. 4-year degree course ( S. in Ed.) Nursery 
school wy grade VI. Seven dorms. Graduate School. 
Catalogs. 46th yr. Summer Session Dir. of Adm., Margery H. 
Bouma, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 





. 
Virginia Intermont 

Fully accredited Junior C ollege & 2 years H.S. for girls. Lib- 
eral Arts & Career Courses. Music, Art, Dramatics, Jour- 
naliem; Radio, Nursing, Home Ec., Phys. Ed., Secretarial, 
Sports, riding, gym, pool. Est. 1884 Inclusive rate $1,050. 
Catalog. R, L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box 135, Bristol, Va. 


Walnut Hill 


Boarding school for girls, grades 9-12. Superior scholastic 
training. ¢ ollege preparatory, general academic courses 
Art, music. Country life on 45-acre campus 17 miles from 
Boston. All sports, riding, skiing. Founded 1893. Catalog 

Mildred Marcy, Prin., 14 Highland St., Natick, Mass. 





Kemper Hall 

Episcopal Boarding School for Girls. Thorough college 
weparation & spiritual training. Unusual opportunities in 
Music, Dramatics & Fine Arts; also Ceramics. All sports, 
r. School. Beautiful lake shore campus 50 miles from 
~hicago. Write Box H, Kenosha, Wisc. 


Cathedral School of St. Mary 


An accredited Episcopal school for girls. Near New York 
City. Boarding—fifth grade to college. Strong college pre- 
paretory course. Music, Dramatics, Art, Modern Dance. 
excellent sports program. Riding 78th year. Catalog 


Address Registrar, Box L, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 





Brownmoor School 

Boarding school for girls, grades 1-12. College Preparatory 

and general courses. Accredited. Music. Arts. Drama 

Outdoor sports throughout the year. Eastern and western 

riding. Swimming pool. Tennis. Marjorie Whitcomb Sallie, 
Headmistress, Dept. H, Phoenix, Arizona 


Hewlett School 

Long Island School for Girls 6-18. Est. 1915 
college preparation. Balanced general course. Dramatics, 
art, music. Small classes. Complete sports program. Riding 
Country campus. Homelike. Accr. by N.Y. Bd. of Regents. 


Eugenia L. Coope, Prin., East Islip, Long Island, N.Y. 


Thorough 





Gulf Park By-the-Sea 


Lib. Arts program, high academic standards, pre- 


Stron : 
or red. fr entrance or transfer. National patronage 


rsares ' 
Fully accred. Jr. College and 2 yrs. H.S. Music, art, dance, 


home ec., sec’l, epeech. Sailing, water ballet, skiing. Trips 


Catalog. William G. Dwyer, Ed. D., Box D, Gulfport, Miss. 


St. Mary's School 


Episcopal school for girls on the Hudson. Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 12. Modified Kent 
plan. Fully accredited. Small classes. Riding, swimming, 
dramatics, music, art. Modern fireproof buildings. Catalog. 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School, Peekskill 8, New York 





William Woods College 


Accredited Junior College. Balanced academic, religious, 
social program. Men's college same town. A.A., A.F.A. de- 
grees. Radio, music, home ec., sec’l, pre-med., pre 
journaliam. Sports, stables. 2 lakes, 125 ‘acres. 65th year 


Catalog. Dr. T. T. Swearingen, Pres., Box E, Fulton, Missouri 


. 
The Beard School for Girls 
accredited. Outstanding college preparation. Kinder- 
Resident students Grade III- 
New spacious classroom 


Fully 
garten through high school 
XIl. Wide activity program 
building 


Edith M. Sutherland, 565 Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 





Linden Hall 

Junior College and School for Girls. Cultural and Voca- 
tional. Music, Home Economics, Secretarial Studies. Fine 
and Commercial Art. Dramatic Art. Preparatory and Gen- 
eral Courses. All sports. Riding. Swimming Pool. Moderate 


tuition. Address: Byron K. Horne, D.D., Box 85, Lititz, Pa. 
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Kent Place School 


Notable college preparation for girls since 1894. Spacious 
fireproof residence for grades 6-12. Beautiful, rolling 
country campus 20 miles from N.Y .C. Excellent dramatics, 
music, art. All sports and activities. Exceptional riding 


Florence H. Wolfe, Headmistress, Summit, New Jersey 





* * . 
Franklin Technical Institute 
2-yr. engineering courses prepare for excellent positions in 
industrial electricity & electronics, industrial chemistry, 
mechanical & machine design, structural design and archi- 
tecture. Graduates in preferred demand. 1-yr. photography 


course. 47th yr. Catalog. 44 Berkeley St., Boston 16, Mass. 


° 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 
“ Your School on the Range."’ Highest scholastic standards. 
Accredited. 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. Horse for each 
student, roundups, rodeos. All sports, swimming pool. Ag- 
ricultural courses. Sunny, dry climate. Ages 8-1 Also sum- 


mer camp. Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 





SPECIAL SCHOOL 
The Woods Schools 


One of the oldest, most successful, highly-regarded private 
schools for residential care, treatment and training of the 
child with special problems of education, behavior, adjust- 
ment, etc., nursery thru high school. Also summer program 


Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Fairfax Hall 


An old Virginia school for girls in the famous Shenandoah 
Valley. Accredited 4 years high school. 2 years college. Liberal 
arts, secretarial, music, art, dramatics, home ec., interior 
dec. Sports, gym, indoor pool. Private stable. Catalog 


Wm.B. Gates, Pres., Box D-555, Park Station, Waynesboro, Va. 














* 
Penn Hall Junior College 
192 acres in Blue Ridge Mts. Terminal or transfer courses 
Lib Arts, Home Ec., Music, Art, Merchandising, Radio, 
Sec'l, Lab Tech, Med Sec'l. Also Prep School Division 
Modern buildings. Pool, riding, golf on campus. Trips 


Sarah W. Briggs, Ph.D., Pres., Box D, Chambersburg, Pa. 


FINE & APPLIED ARTS SCHOOLS 
Leland Powers School of Radio, TV 


provides 








Complete professional course 
and Theatre training essential for success. Fully 
equipped radio studios and Little Theatre. Faculty of pro- 
fessionals. Coed. App. for vets. Known for success of grad- 
uates. SIst year. Catalog. 61 Evans Way, Boston 15, Mass. 





Banff School of Fine Arts 


l'wenty-third Annual Session June 20th to September 10th, 
1955. Music, Theatre, Ballet, Handicrafts, Creative Writing, 
Oral French, Interior Decoration, Photography. A>»ply 


Director, Banff, Alberta. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SWITZERLAND 


La Chatelainie 


St. Blaise, Neuchatel, 








Switzerland. Est. 1880. Preparatory 
& Finishing School for girls 13-21. College Board prep 
Languages, home ec. & secretarial courses. All sports. Op- 
tional winter & summer at Gstaad. Tours to Italy, France 


Also summer courses. Dr. A. H. Jobin, Principal 
. AM, . 


HOLIDAY/MAY 





Solebury School 

College preparatory school in Bucks County for boys and 
girls, grades 6-12. Separate campus for girls. Small classes, 
Strong faculty. Broad curriculum. Inters cholas tic sports, 
Art, music, drama. Country campus near N.Y.C. and Phila. 


William P. Orrick, Headmaster, Box L, New Hope, Pa. 





Windsor Mountain School 


In Berkshires. Coed college preparation. Grades 7-12. 
Sound scholastic program in friendly, informal atmosphere. 
Daily counseling. Human relations discussions. Work proj- 
ects. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, skiing, all sports 


Dr. Gertrude Bondy, Director, Box 508-D, Lenox, Mass. 


Your Child 


De: the Best 


\ private school or camp can open new 
doors, and enrich the life of your child. 








erves 


Here he can develop skill, self-reliance, 
leadership, , helpfulness, life-long 
friendships. 

To make it easier for you to find just 
the right school or camp, write these 
fine advertisers direct, describing your 
child’s particular needs, interests, age. 
HOLIDAY ’s school and camp adver- 
tisers will be glad to send you full in- 
formation and illustrated literature. 








HOLIDAY SCHOOL & CAMP DIRECTORY 
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GIRLS’ CAMPS 
On a Bay of 


ce we 
Lake 
SBS YER ©. 
in Vt. 
For Girls 6—17. 37th season. Riding for every girl every 
day wonderful trails—own stable. Sailing, swimming, 
canoeing, waterskiing, tennis, archery, riflery, crafts, dra- 
matics, dance. Separate division for girls under 10, ~ 
Give age. Booklet: 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Williams 
Camp Kiniya, Milten Vermont 





’ 
BOYS’ CAMPS 
emy instructors. Excellent recreational, 
living, health and dining facilities. 
sized. All land and water sports. NAVAL 
ON LAKE MAXINKUCKEE (boys 14-18). Naval training, sailing, 
(boys 14-18), jumping, polo, horse shows under expert horse- 
men. WOODCRAFT CAMP (boys 9';-14). Indian and Na- 
Nationwide enrollment. Separate catalogs. 
51 LAKE SHORE COURT CULVER, INDIANA 
SUMMER CAMPS 
"At the Nation’s Shrine’? An unforgettable 
Shrine. Cavalry Camp (14-18); Pioneer Camp (7-13). 
Swimming, riding instruction, mounted hikes, wood- 
arate Band Camp (13-18) under renowned Musical 
Director. Starlight concerts. Individual instrument 


Three separate camps. Regular Acad- 

SUMMER SCHOOLS t Pp courtesy empha- 
boating, shore drill, optional tutoring. HORSEMANSHI 

ture lore, handicraft, campcraft, coaching athletic activities. 
ALLEY FORGE 
summer of fun and training at America’s National 
craft, scouting, and modified military training. Sep- 
instruction Catalog. Box 3, Wayne, Pa 





Teela-Wooket, The Horseback Camps 


In Green Mts. of Vermont. A glorious summer of riding, 
fun, adventure! Beginners’ and show horses, hunters. Water 
sports, golf, tennis, archery. Dramatics, dancing. Crafts 
Trips. $375—$475, no extras. Outfit may be rented. Booklet 


(give age). Ca, Roys, 34 Ordway Rd., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








: 
Camp Kineowatha 

Wilton, Maine. Healthful enjoyable summer for girls 6-18. 
Est. 1912. Lakeview cabins. oanteln trips. Riding (incl. 
in fee), tennis, archery ; swimming, sailing, canoeing; music, 
dramatics, crafts. Professional tutoring available. Catalog. 


Mr. & Mrs. W.E. Roys, 416 Rochambeav Rd., Scarsdale, N.Y. 





Len-a-pe In The Penna. Poconos 
Boys 3-16. Near N.Y. & Phila. 20 aides include two In- 
dians, cowboy, magician, nurse. Excellent care & food. 

Riding, canoe trips, tennis, aquaplaning. Booklet 
David L. Keiser, 7733 Mill Rd., Phila. 17, Pa. Phone: 
Melrose 5-1682 (Phila.). Lakefront Hotel Guesthouse. 


Ogontz White Mountain Camp 


Girls 6-18. On Ogontz Lake, near Sugar Hill, N.H. Aqua- 
planing, swimming, sailing, golf, riding, tennis. Mountain 
trips. Crafts, nature study, dancing, music. Outdoor cook- 
ing. Tutoring. Rustic cabins on 750 acres of woods, meadows 


Booklet. Abby A. Sutherland, Box R, Ogontz Center, Pa. 





Susquehanna 

Boys 5-16. Mt.camp on private lake. New Milford, Pa. 37th 
year. 825 acres. Daily riding, complete course in horseman- 
ship. Fine lake swimming. All other sports. Skilled leader 
for each 4 boys. Personal development our aim. Booklet. 


Robert T. Smith, New Milford, Pennsylvania 


Lake Greeley Pocono Mt. Camp 

Greeley, Pa. Girls 6-17. Fee includes 2 hours of riding daily 
with instructions; trips, crafts, dancing, music, drama, ri- 
flery, all land & water sports, laundry. Flexible program. 4 
or 8 wks. 35th yr. N.Y. 85 mi.; Phila. 120 mi. Catalog: 


Carl A. Hummel, Wynnewood 9, Pa., Tel: Midway 2-5636 





. 
Adirondack Camp 

Boys 6-16. 500 shore-lined acres at Glenburnie on Lake 
George. Sailing, superior aquatics, extensive trips, riding 
(own stables), all sports, tennis, riflery, water skiing, na- 
ture, crafts. Mature staff. Resident nurse. Excellent food. 


Col. & Mrs. W. H. Warrick, 240-27 Forest Dr., Douglasion, N.Y. 


Tegawitha 

On sunny top of the Poconos. 800 acres on private lake. All 
land sports, swimming, riding, dancing, dramatics, crafts 
Jr. and Sr. groups. Private an 
Directors: Mrs. James P. Lynch and Mrs. William Lynch. 
Catalog: Camp Tegawitha, Box D, Tobyhanna, Pa. 





Adirondack Woodcraft Camps 


Fun and Adventure in the Woods. 30th year. Boys 7 to 17. 
Four age groups. Private lake near Old Forge. Program 
adapted to individual. Trips. Horsemanship. Riflery. For- 
estry. Moderate inclusive fee. Resident nurses. Booklet. 


William H. Abbott, Director, Box 2378, Fayetteville, N.Y. 


Four-Way Lodge 

On Torch Lake, Mich. Girls 7-18. 4 groups. Expert instruc- 
tion. Riding in fee. Sailing. Wide choice land, water sports; 
music, crafts, trips. Excellent modern equipment. Doctor, 
nurse. Brother camp, Fairwood. Catalog. Mrs. M. H. Eder, 
Owner-Director, 5699 Bel t Ave., Cinci ti 24, Ohio. 








Farragut Naval Camps 

Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 8-18 in 3 age 
groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship. 42 land and water activi 
ties. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields. Approved 
summer school program available. Write for catalog 


Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 


Ton-A-Wandah 


For girls 6-17. Hendersonville, N.C. On a 500-acre estate 
with large private lake. Three age groups under mature, 
trained leaders. All land and water sports. Riding, music, 
dramatics, art, dancing. Inclusive fee. Illustrated catalog: 


Mrs. Grace B. Haynes, Owner-Director, Box H, Tryon, N.C. 





Wyanoke 

At Wolfeboro, N.H., on Lake Winnepesaukee. 46 years’ ex- 
perience in camping reflected in care of boys and in varied 
program — water and land sports, trips, camp craft. Coun- 
cilors of character and ability. Winnemont, sister camp. 


Bradford M. Bentley, 1-A Sheffield Rd., Winchester, Mass. 


Camp Deerwoode 

“The Horseback Camp of the South" for girls. 1 hour rid- 
ing every day for every camper. 2 4 mi. frontage on French 
Broad River. Lake swimming. All water sports. Overnight 
trips to Great Smokies. Archery, tennis, riflery, crafts. Write 


for pictorials: Mrs, Gordon Sprott, Box O, Brevard, N.C. 





Idlewild 


The Oldest Private Camp. Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. For 
boys—3 div. 8 weeks $430. No extras. Riding, Sailing, 
canoe mt. trips. Golf, riflery, archery, fencing, speedboat, 
water skiing, music, tutoring. Doctor, nurse. Booklet. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Roys, Otis St., West Newton 65, Mass. 


Camp Watervliet 

For Girls 6-17. Riding Featured. 21st Season, 200 acres, 
Private Lake. Exp'd guidance in: Land and Water Sports, 
Canoeing, Sailing, Trips, Music, Dramatics, Dancing, Arts, 
Crafts, Nature. Trail Riding. Horse Show. Eight Weeks 
Booklet. Dr. and Mrs. H. W. Tatter, Watervliet, Michigan 





* 
Mowsglis 

Established 1903 for boys 7-14 on Newfound Lake in 
Central N.H. 60 acres mt. woodland, half mile waterfront. 
Crew, sailing, canoeing, tennis, other sports. Photography 
Trips. Exceptional equipment. Nationwide enrollment 


Darwin H. Kingsley Ill, Dir., 419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Moosehead, Crescent Lake, Maine 


Boys, 7-16. Est. 1921. Riding; swimming, sailing, water ski- 
ing; baseball, golf, tennis, riflery, archery. Indian lore; shop. 
Mountain and lake trips. Jr. Maine Guide. Doctor, nurse. 
“A” rating. Three Pines, sister camp. Catalog: 


Dr. Arthur W. Johnson, 195 Boston Post Rd., Weston, Mass. 


Passaconaway 

Boys 6—16. All land and water sports. Canoe and mountain 
trips, crafts, midget autos. Jr. Audubon Club. Optional 
week-long schooner cruise. Riding. Flexible program. Am- 
ple rest. 126 acres on Lake McWain. Booklet Mr. and 


Mrs. Claude L. Hough, Directors, R.D. 2, Harrison, Maine. 











i d 
Fairwoo 
Torch Lake, Northern Michigan. Boys 7—17. 37th season. 
Land and water sports. Riding and sailing instruction 
Four age groups. Superior staff and facilities. Sister Camp 


Four-Way Lodge. Booklet. Give boy's age M. H. Eder, 
Director-Owner, 5699 Belmont Ave., Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


ope 
Howe Military Camp 
A summer of constructive fun for Juniors (8-14) on lake. 
June 26 to Aug. 6. Completely modern equipment and fa 
cilities. Staff from Winter School faculty. All sports; boating, 
swimming. Review studies if desired. Lo, rate. Catalog 


Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 16 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 


Camp Elklore 

On the Highland Rim of the Cumberlands at Winchester, 
Tenn. Boys 7-16. 26th year. Tutoring. Riflery, crafts, riding 
Private lake, swimming, fishing. Canoe trips, motor trips 
Mature leadership. 5 or 8 weeks. Catalog. Howard Acuff, 


Box D, 3810 Whitland Ave., Nashville 5, Tennessee 
Lake Geneva Naval Camp 


Boys 8-14 have nautical fun. 85 acres on picturesque L. 
Geneva, 75 miles Chicago. 28 sailboats, cutters, etc. Swim- 
ming, riding, golf, fishing, etc Naval and Indian lore 
N.W. Naval Acad. fireproof dorms. June 29-August 7 
Catalog. 75 South Shore Drive, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Passumpsic, Ely, Vermont 

For 100 real, live fellows, 7-15, on a beautiful Vermont 

lake. All land & water sports, riding, canoe trips, over- 

night hikes. Practical campcraft 3 age groups. 42nd yr 

A happy, satisfying summer Mr. & Mrs. David M. Starry, 
4706 Essex Ave., Chevy Chase 15, Wash., D.C. 














® 
Indian Beach 
On Grand Traverse Bay, Northport, Mich. Girls 7-17. Rid- 
ing & canoeing daily. Beautiful location. Counselor for 
every 4 campers. Sailing, aquaplaning, water skiing. All 
sports, crafts, trips, dramatics, journalism. 4 & 8 wk. season 


Catalog. Mr. and Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Lena, Illinois. 





COED CAMPS 
Quarter Circle V Bar Ranch 


Spend the summer on a 40,000 acre Western cattle ranch. 
Daily riding. Roundups, rodeos, all sports. Swimming pool. 
Crafts. Bunks. Caravan trip thru scenic Southwest. Cool, 
dry climate. Coed —ages 9-17. 24th yr. Also winter school. 


Charles L. Orme, Jr., Director, Mayer, Arizona 








Gay Valley Teen Camp 

Two weeks only, Aug. 8-22, for boys and girls 10-15. Glori- 
ous mountain camping. Pioneering, riding, swimming, ca- 
noeing, crafts, dramatics. Near Smoky Mt. National Park. 
Sightseeing trips. Brevard Music Festival. Bulletin 


Mary W. Gwynn, Director, Box D, Brevard, N.C. 





’ 
Dodsworth’s Meadow Farm Camp 
On Seven Day Battlefield of Va. 6 miles from Richmond, 
Boys—Girls, 5—12, four age groups, 237 Acres, Homelike 
atmosphere, swimming, horseback riding, dancing, hikes, 
games, crafts, trips, archery, library and rest periods, 


Mrs. Lillie Wright Dodsworth, Rt. 1, Box 311, Richmond, Va. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMP 
Red Cloud, boys—Red Wing, girls 


Ages 5-17. On Lake Champlain, Plattsburg, N.Y. Riding, 
swimming, sailing, aquaplaning, riflery, arts and crafts 
Mature counselors lealthful climate. Snug, screened 
cabins. Educational trips. Inclusive fee. Catalog 


Mrs. Marvin H. Merryman, Jr., Dir., McDonogh, Md. 
NURSERY CAMP 


* 
Kinderfarm 

Safe, happy vacation in Maine for normal youngsters 3-6 
while parents take holiday or are busy professionally. 
Unique miniature facilities. Trained counselor for every 
two campers. $525 for 8 wks. season. Less for shorter stay 


Miss Elizabeth H. Bartlett, 29 Arlington St., Newton, Mass. 


TRAVEL CAMP 




















Camp Clifton Forge— Virginia 

Boys 8-13. Alleghany Mts. Adj. Natl. Forest. Swimming, 
Tennis, Archery, Riflery, Riding, Fishing Boating, Hiking, 
Nature Study, Crafts, Scouting, Outst anding Athletic Dir a 
Nurse, Delicious Food, Folder. 6 wks $225; 4 wks. $170 


2 wks. $90 Wm. Hearne, Box 101, Clifton Forge, Va. 





Adventures Unlimited, New Eng. & Can. 


Separate caravans for boys & girls starting from different re 
gions. Ages 13-17. Motor camping tours thru historic New 
Eng. & Can. 1 adult counselor to every 5 campers. Sailing, 
canoeing, mt. climbing, tennis, golf. 8 wks. (2 


Folder W. E. Dow, Monkton, Maryland 


swimming 
wks. min 





pel on grounds. 38th year. | 





Continued from Page 18 

letters. Some signers added personal 
indictments. Verlaine’s was “This 
candlestick!”; Maupassant’s, “This 
tall, lanky pyramid! This assemblage 
of iron ladders!” ; Huysmans’, **This 
solitary suppository!” ; the Younger 
Dumas, “This loathsome tin con- 
struction!” 

Eiffel defended himself hotly. He 
pointed out that the colossal had an 
appeal all its own, as witness the 
Pyramids. “This tower will be the 
tallest structure that man has ever 
raised. ... Why should what is ad- 
mirable in Egypt be hideous and 
absurd in Paris?” 

A nameless poet caught a glimpse 
of Eiffel’s vision. He wrote of the 
tower, 


L’on dit que tout en haut 
On la verra jusqu’au Congo! 


But those greater poets, far from 
nameless—Leconte de Lisle, Sully 
Prudhomme, Verlaine—together with 
their equally prestigious cosigners, 
constituted a massive opposition. 
The director of public works, Jean 
Alphand, could hardly brush them 
aside as casually as the little crack- 
pots who were decrying the tower as 
a vantage for snoopers, a magnet for 
thunderstorms and a menace to mi- 
grating birds. Yet M. Alphand did 
just that. A man of adamant con- 
viction and wry humor, his only re- 
sponse to the manifesto was to post 
it by the tower’s site, so that all 
Paris could read it, then look up to 
watch the work proceeding. 

The site was the northwest end of 
the Champs-de-Mars. The four legs 
would be exactly squared with the 
four cardinal points of the compass, 
and the intersection of their diag- 
onals would lie exactly on the mile- 
long line that begins in the exact 
center of the Place du Trocadéro and 
runs southeast to the lightning rod 
on the dome of the Ecole Militaire, 
exactly halving everything it crosses : 
The Trocadéro Gardens, the Pont 
d’Iléna, the Champs-de-Mars, and 
(now) the statue of Marshal Joffre 
in front of the Ecole. 

Ground was broken on January 
26, 1887. Two hundred navvies bur- 
rowed five months to anchor the 
foundations 46 feet deep, then 300 
steelworkers climbed for 21 months 
erecting the frame. The first platform 
(187 feet high) was bridged over in 
March, 1888; the second (380 feet), 
that June; the third and topmost 
(905 feet), early the following March. 

Nearly three years before, when 
Eiffel learned that this tower had 
been approved, he crowed, “Now 
France will be the only nation in the 
world whose flag will have a 300- 

Continued on Page 156 
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SPIN FISHERMEN SAY: 





Go basy.. 0 Exinple 


YOU CAN OPERATE IT 


BLINDFOLDED’ 





With a Shakespeare Spin- 

Wondereel, your line is 

never fouled up around bail 

wires, knobs or other exposed pick-up 
devices ... it's always at your fingertip! 
Pick up the line... back up the crank... 
make your cast! So easy, so simple, you 
can operate it blind folded. Five models, 
$13.50 to $27.50; No. 1760 has right- 
side crank; No. 1745...........$13.50 


FILLS REELS QUICKLY, 
EASILY, WITHOUT TWIST 
WEXFORD 


SPIN-PAK 


With Spin-Pak “Ty- 

nex”’ Nylon monofila- 

ment line, in this exclu- 

sive package, it’s a cinch 

to fill ANY spinning reel 

oan quickly, correctly, in less 

than TWO minutes! Simply tie line to reel 
spool and wind it on! Be sure to ask for 
“Spin-Pak’’...softer, limper, most manage- 
able of monofilament lines. 31/2 to 15 Ib. test. 


Pree! THREE BOOKLETS 
AND FISHING CALENDAR 


“New Ways to Use Spinning Tackle,” 
“Catching Big Fish — Bait Casting,” 
“How to Choose and Use Fly Tac- 

kle;"’ 1955 Fishing Calendar. 

—_——< <= — === «== ase a= ae ae 

SHAKESPEARE CO. 
Dept H-5 
Kalamorzoo, Michigan 


Please send Free Book- 
lets and Pocket Fish- 
ing Calendar. 


Name 
Address 


City & Zone 








HOUGH it’s easy to think so—there is 
no magic in the remarkably delightful 
taste of drinks made with Seagram’s Golden 


Gin. There zs, however, a unique process of 


A DISTINGUISHED PRODUCT 


FROM THE HOUSE OF SEAGRAM manufacture which naturally mellows Sea- 


gram’s Gin to its subtle shade of gold, and soft- 
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ens its taste to rare, satin-smoothness and appe- 
tizing dryness. For that Golden Touch of Hos- 
pitality, offer your guests Seagram’s Gin...in a 
golden dry martini or in the most delicious gin 
and tonic of all, the Seagram Seabreeze. It’s a 


wonderful way to say “welcome.” 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY, 90 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 
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One of the most moving of all 
Washington experiences: seeing the 
Lincoln Memorial by night. 


The Jefferson Memorial in 


cherry-blossom time. 


by Inez Kenny 


HERE it is: a tour of Washington, 
D.C., which includes all the “*must” 
attractions like the White House and 
Mount Vernon, as well as a Sunday- 
morning visit to the church which 
President Eisenhower attends and 
where (if he is in town) you are 
almost certain to see him, a Broad- 
way show which you may see before 
Broadway does, a run through G- 
Men headquarters, some of the 
greatest art galleries and museums 
in America, concerts, and good eat- 
ing. The price for five days is just 
$50, excluding hotel bill and shop- 
ping expenditures. The tab is so low 
not because of any magic or penny- 
pinching, but because Washington 
is a vast public edifice and therefore 
most of the things to see are free. 
Before you start your tour, you'll 
want to know a few facts about the 
city. Washington, unlike Paris, Rome 
and other national capitals, is not 
a big town; and, particularly in its 
early-to-bed habits, it does not act 
like a big town. Its Federal employ- 
ees, from the President down, 
start work early, so there are few 
late night high jinks available. 
Washington, though it is historic, 
is not really old. The city dates only 
from 1800, and for about the first 
half century of its life was only a 
struggling Southern village. George 
Washington never saw it. 


ANEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


You can spend five days in the nation’s capital, 


see all the sights from the White House to Mount Vernon, and dine 


luxuriously among diplomats and senators—for just $50 


WASHINGTON 


Washington was planned; it didn’t 


grow sprawlingly—and this is one of 


the things that make Washington so 
beautiful today, as well as easy to 
get around. The Capitol is the 
city’s center and around this hub the 
city is divided into four sections, 
only one of which, N.W., really con- 
cerns the visitor. (All locations given 
in this tour will be N.W. unless 
otherwise stated.) North-south streets 
are in numerical order and east-west 
streets are in alphabetical order. 
After the first alphabet—A Street, 
B Street, and so on, is exhausted a 
second alphabet takes over; this one 
consists of names of two syllables: 
Adams, Bryant, and so on. After 
this there is a third alphabet with 
names of three syllables: Allison, 
Buchanan, and so on. A fourth 
alphabet comprises the names of 
trees and flowers. Thus a visitor by 
noting what alphabet he is in can 
usually tell where he is. But to make 
things apple-pie simple, pick up a 
1Sc street and transit-line map at 
Capital Transit, 1013 15th Street. 

Washington knows how to take 
care of tourists, since, with the ex- 
ception of government, tourism is 
Washington’s only major industry. 
Hotels are excellent. In the center of 
town, near the White House, your 
choice includes the sumptuous May- 
flower (minimum single, $6.50; 
minimum double, $13), the Statler 
($8, $11), the Hay-Adams House 


($7.50, $9.50), the Annapolis ($5, 
$7.50). Uptown, but a relatively 
short ride and still in the N.W. sec- 
tion, are some very beautiful hotels. 
The Shoreham ($9, $13) and the 
Woodner ($7, $9) overlook lovely 
Rock Creek Park; the Dupont 
Plaza ($8, $11) is on Dupont Circle, 
entrance to the embassy district. 


All right. You have settled your- 
self at, say, the Statler for central 
location, and this first day of your 
tour is a Friday. (The day of the 
week will be important in schedul- 
ing activities because not all public 
buildings are open every day.) Have 
breakfast for 75c—tip is counted 
in, as it will be in all food 
and drink prices. Then what better 
way to start your tour than by seeing 
the two principal treasures of our 
land, the Constitution and the Dec- 
laration of Independence? You be- 
gin, therefore, with the Library of 
Congress, just behind the Capitol, 
getting there by a No. 4 Lincoln 
Park trolley from K and Connecti- 
cut (20c). The Constitution and the 
Declaration of Independence are, 
naturally, the most famous docu- 
ments in the Library of Congress, 
but roam around and also have a 
look at Lincoln’s first draft of his 
Gettysburg Address and the Guten- 
berg Bible. Cross the street then to 
the Folger Shakespeare Library, 
which houses Shakespeareana un- 
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INTRODUCING 
ANOTHER NEW 


COLOR TRIUMPH! 
" 


Now TABU introduces a 
startling new lipstick shade that 
captures the romance and 
adventure of the desert. It’s 
‘Las Vegas” (Sienna), a 
distinctive color for those 
women whose modern styling 


requires a brown-tone shade. 


“Las Vegas” is a truly unusual 
new lipstick. You’ll like it— 
because it’s different. And it’s 
TABU. Ask to see TABU’s 
world-famous shades of red, too ! 
Save the case, 


plated with 24-carat 
gold. Refills, 75¢ 


$450 


plus tax 


PARIS * NEW YORK 





Statuary Hall, where most of the states from your senator or representative. may just as well try the Capitol’s 
well as a correct-in-every-detail Eliza- are represented by statues of two of You might also ask your congressman celebrated bean soup. Then, for 
bethan theater. their famous citizens; the House and whether any function of your state so- _ the fun of it, go down to the sub- 

Walk to the Capitol, about a block Senate chambers and the gold-trimmed ciety is in the offing. Washington so- basement of the Capitol’s North 
away, and enter it by its majestic broad __—President’s Room. ciety abounds in parties given by state Wing and take the cute little subway 
steps. Guided tours leave every fifteen If you want to call on your congress- ‘societies and they provide opportuni- train to the Senate Office Building. 
minutes and cost only a quarter. Take man, any guard in the Capitol can tell __ ties for you to meet friends from home. From there stroll to the nearby 
one. You'll see, for instance, the cele- you whether he’s in town. You might — Fees are modest. Botanical Gardens, and hope you're 
brated rotunda, with its eight paint- want to see Congress in session and to Have your lunch (under $1) in the in season to see the collections of 
ings illustratingearly-American history; do so you need a pass obtainable only _Capitol’s public dining room, and you azaleas or chrysanthemums, both 

the largest and perhaps the best in 
the world. 

Now walk west on Pennsylvania 
Avenue to 9th Street and the De- 
partment of Justice building. The 
FBI provides free tours from 9:30 
to 4, and you will see various lurid 
mementos of the FBI’s past, as 
well as an exhibition of marksman- 
ship with real FBI agents doing 
the shooting. 

Calm yourself by walking up 
Pennsylvania Avenue to 14th Street 
and the Department of Commerce 
building. In the main lobby you will 
find a fascinating machine which 
endlessly records with flashing 
lights and whirling dials the “‘statis- 
tical’ births and deaths occurring in 
this country as you stand there. Go 
downstairs to the aquarium. It is not 
a large one, but it is remarkable for 
its authentic backgrounds. 

Walk to Constitution Avenue 
now and up to I|7th Street to the 
Pan American Union Building. This, 
of course, is the headquarters of the 


matched anywhere in the world, as 





organization representing the twenty- 
one American republics. It has a 
magnificent patio with Aztec and 
Mayan décor, and amid all kinds of 
exotic trees—banana, coffee, rub- 
ber, papaya—you'll see, and hear, 
various gaudy-plumaged, rackety 
South American macaws. Indoors 
there are exhibits of South Amer- 
ican craftsmanship. 

The R-4 Farragut Square bus, at 
18th and Constitution (20c), will 
take you back to your hotel to tidy 
up for dinner. Washington dines 
early, so about 6 P.M. walk to the 
823 Restaurant, at 823 1Sth Street, 
a few blocks from your hotel, for an 
astonishingly good, astonishingly in- 
expensive dinner. The 823 is a Wash- 
ington landmark and will be crowded. 
The food is vaguely Austrian, but 
there is nothing vague about the 


You’re really in the driver’s seat with this one! And 

thanks to your Big Twin Electric you can stay right 

there! Jn pampered ease! For days and months of carefree push-button 

boating! You'll love it! Your wife will love it! Now boat 

handling is an all-the-family affair! 

Is it new... tricky... untried? No, sir! Introduced by Evinrude 

a full year ago, the flawless performance of Big Twin Electrics 

has been certified by millions of owner miles on waters everywhere. 
nro tn, And this year—/iner than ever! You'll speed in the tranquil quiet of 
reteune revolutionary Whispering Power. You'll relax in blissful smoothness décor or the music, which are 


all ae Ri | 


ELECTRIC BIG TWIN Aquasonic—25h.p.* The 
proved electric starting outboard motor 

BIG TWIN Aquvasonic—25 h.p. Brilliant power 
for big runabouts, cruisers, water skiing 
FASTWIN Aguvasonic—15 h.p. Slow trolling 
to 30 miles an hour. The “middleweight” favorite 
FLEETWIN Agqvasonic—7% h.p.—only 49 Ibs 
Outstanding value in the light motor field 

LIGHT WIN with Fisherman Drive—3 h.p.—32 
ibs. It “goes anywhere—stows anywhere.” 

*Al ratings are OBC certified at 4000 RPM tested 


with SAE test code. Weights are approximat: 
factory subject to change without notice 
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LORCA Yr 


that makes riding seem like sailing! 
SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER. Look for his name under ‘‘Outboard 
Motors” in your phone book. He will gladly demonstrate the Big 
Twin Electric, or any of the complete range of Whispering Power 
Evinrudes . . . now there’s a model for every type of boat! CATALOG 
FREE! Write today for big, full-color catalog of the complete Evinrude 
line. EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4601 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee 16, Wis. 

A Division of Outboard, Marine G& Mfg. Company 


In Canada: Mfd. by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough 
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straight Viennese operetta. Two 
pianists and a violinist hammer and 
saw away at the familiar old waltzes 
with wild enthusiasm, just as if it 
were the Danube, and not the 
Potomac, that flows by Wash- 
ington. The dinner, Sauerbraten with 
red cabbage and potato pancakes— 
with a drink (or some wine)—will 
cost you about $3. 

Take a taxi now (60c) to the Lin- 
coln Memorial. Seeing it by night is 


Continued on Page 26 
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Chivas Brothers Ltd. of Aberdeen have produced in 12 year old Chivas Regal a whisky 


noble in character, magnificently mellow, and unmatched in flavor. 
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cHIVAS REGa, | 


BLENDED SCOTCH 
WHisk* 


CHIVAS ies REGAL 


12 YEAR OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


RS LTD. of Aberdeer cotla Establiahed 1801 
By Appointment Pr ‘ 


yors of Provisions and Scotch Whisky to the late King George VI 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY « 86 PROOF « CHIVAS BROTHERS IMPORT CORPORATION «+ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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There’s nothing 
like pure 
Irish Linen! 











The world’s best-dressed women just 
never stop talking about, and wearing, 
Irish Linen—particularly when the 
heat’s on. There’s nothing so naturally 
cool. Come heat or high humidity, 
you stay fresh as a dew-drop, while 
your crease-resistant dress stays crisp, 
giving wilting and wrinkling the cold 
shoulder. So easy to care for, too: 
nothing washes so easily or looks so 
beautiful after laundering. 

The double-take dress and jacket of 


gossamer Irish Linen, a House of 
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Lords Original, at finest stores every- 
where, $39.95. 
WARNING: Only linen marked “Irish 
Linen” or “‘Made in Ireland” is gen- 
uine Irish Linen. Insist on seeing the 
label before you buy. 


AS 
I SHINEN 


THE IRISH LINEN GUILD 


1270 Avenue of the Americas 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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Continued from Page 24 
one of the most moving of all 
Washington experiences. 
Washington has no night clubs in 
the New York or Chicago sense, but 
there are places where Washing- 
tonians go to finish off their days. 
Your first night, try the Purple Tree 
in the Hamilton Hotel, at 14th and 
K, a 60c taxi ride from the Lincoln 
Memorial. The Purple Tree is no 
wild swing joint (Washington has 
none), but a girl singer and an in- 
strumental trio perform capably, if 
sweetly. A drink will cost you less 
than $1 and home you go, having 
spent $7.75 for the day. 


The second day, Saturday, start 
off with breakfast (75c) and then go 
to the Smithsonian Institution, on 
Jefferson Drive near 12th. Take the 
S-2, Federal Triangle bus (20c) from 
16th and K. The part of the Smith- 
sonian open to the public is the most 
incredible, gigantic and intriguing 
collection of America’s past ever 
put together. It is a titanic national 
attic, and like all attics it is endlessly 
fascinating. It has such things as all 
the gowns worn by all the First 
Ladies at their Inaugural Balls. It 
has early automobiles, early steam 
engines, early furniture, early flags 
and early planes. It has Lindbergh’s 
Spirit of St. Louis, complete with 
Lindbergh’s flying jumper. It has 
the skin and bones (unmounted as 
yet) of General Pershing’s horse, 
and it has a huge doll house show- 
ing how people lived in the ’90’s. 
There are endless cases of coins, 
jewelry, arrow heads, butterflies, 
china and toys. A wild assortment 
of birds stare down at you from the 
walls. Totem poles guard doorways 
or look down on naturalistic Indian 
scenes or early frontier towns. 
There iseven a one-foot-long replica 
of Mount Vernon constructed com- 
pletely of pearls, a gift from Japan’s 
cultured-pearl king. The Smith- 
sonian has everything. It is our 
past, some of it beautiful, some of 
it subtle, some of it outlandish. 

Tear yourself away and walk to 
12th and Pennsylvania, where the 
A.B.&W. bus leaves for Mount Ver- 
non every hour from 6:45 A.M. to 
4:45 p.m. Or if it is between April 9 
and September 23, you might, with 
a slight change in your schedule, 
prefer the Wilson Line boat which 
steams down the Potomac to Mount 
Vernon at 10 A.M. and 2 P.M. daily. 
It leaves from Pier 4, Maine Avenue 
and N Street, S.W. Round trip boat 
fare is $1.10, whereas the round trip 
bus ride will cost you $1.20. Assum- 
ing you take the bus, you go straight 
through the old Colonial town of 
Alexandria. In the center of town 
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— you buy Louisville Grand 

Slams you get more than just 

an ordinary set of golf clubs. Along with 
your purchase goes the assurance that 

you've bought yourself the finest 

craftsmanship and quality money can buy. 

And that’s a mighty nice feeling to have 
when you step up to the ball. Treat 
yourself to 1955 Louisville Grand Slams 


and play your next round with confidence! 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY 


Lovisville 2, Kentucky 











Send for your Free copy 
of the 1955 Louisville Grand 
Slam Catalog 
Dept. HOL-5 
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Have you ever dreamed of a car so handsomely 
crafted, so distinctive in concept and color that 
it would stand out like a rare jewel? ‘Then here 
is the car to fulfill your dream... the super- 
lative, new De Soto Coronado. 

A glamorous new three-tone color treatment, 
exciting and exclusive new fabrics created espe- 
cially for the Coronado. No detail has been 
spared to bring you a car that is a distinction 
to own...a car to turn heads wherever you drive. 

Make a date with your De Soto dealer to see 
and drive the fabulous Coronado today. Not 
tomorrow—but today—if you want to be on 
the top of the list for the car that will make you 
feel on the top of the world. De Soto Division, 
Chrysler Corporation. 


DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH dealers present GROUCHO MARX in “YOU BET YOUR LIFE” on NBC RADIO and TV 
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Continued from Page 26 
notice the statue to the Confederacy; 
it faces, needless to say, to the south. 
Your next stop is Mount Vernon, 
where, first, you have lunch ($1.15) at 
a quaint inn called the Little Hatchet 
Tavern. The admission to Mount Ver- 
non itself is 50c. 

Mount Vernon is, of course, one of 
America’s most revered historical 


shrines, which even during the Civil 
War was respected as neutral ground by 
both sides. Here the young Washington 
took his bride, Martha, in 1760, and 
here he died, in 1799. Mount Vernon 
fell into disrepair about a century ago, 
but has been flawlessly restored. Visi- 
tors are often surprised that the furnish- 
ings aren’t more luxurious. But Mount 
Vernon is not Versailles; it is merely a 


country house built by a planter for 
comfort. Mount Vernon contains no 
closets ; in those days clothes were hung 
on pegs. And it has no bathrooms, of 
course; even the White House didn’t 
have one until 1841. 

It would be hard to imagine a more 
resplendent view than that from the 
terrace of Mount Vernon, or a more 
beautiful garden than the formal flower 





Get your best vacation pictures ever 
with the new 


Ansco SUPER REGENT 





4 9 ‘ e $ 50 
America’s first 35mm camera with the new easy-to-use LVS shutter...only $9 


Here's the camera that makes it easier to keep your vacation 
thrills alive forever in pictures. That's because the new Ansco 
Super Regent offers greater ease and simplicity of operation 
than any other camera of comparable picture-taking ability! 








The Memar 
With £3.5 lens $39.50 





Other famous Ansco 35mm Color Cameras 





The Regent 
With £3.5 lens $54.50 


Top-grain cowhide case, only $9.75 





The Karomat 
With f2 lens $125.00 








n ~ CO Binghamton, N, Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality.” 
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Prices slightly bigher in Canada 


HOLIDAY 


e The new LVS shutter automatically sets the lens at the 
correct Opening as you change from one shutter speed to 
another! Just set one pointer for the prevailing light condi- 


tion, and then choose the shutter speed you wish to use! 


e The sharper f3.5 lens is ground to 
a newly computed formula that pro- 
duces jewel-like color slides and 
crisper black-and-white pictures. 

e The lens-coupled rangefinder is 
extra-brilliant, for fast and accurate 
focusing. 

e The 1/500-second Compur-Rapid 
flash shutter stops fast action — in 
daylight, or with flash! 


Be sure to see this beautifully built 
35mm camera at your dealer's! 
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garden onthe north. Even the kitchen 
garden to the south is magnificent, 
with its unbelievably artful espaliered 
fruit trees. But it is not alone the 
building or the grounds which im- 
press visitors. It is something else— 
perhaps the spirit of Washington. 

Your bus will drop you back in 
Washington at 12th and Pennsyl- 
vania. Get a taxi there and drive 
through the Tidal Basin and East 
Potomac Park, where, if your visit 
to Washington is in the right week of 
April, you can see the famous cherry 
blossoms. But the trip (about $1.80, 
delivering you at your hotel) is worth 
while in any season, just to see the 
Jefferson Memorial. 

For dinner, walk to Michel’s, at 
1020 Vermont Ave. This restaurant 
is dark and romantic and a Slavic 
orchestra plays bittersweet gypsy 
songs with just the right amount of 
schmaltz. The food is shashlik or 
beef Strogonoff or veal or chicken 
paprika and is good. With a drink, 
dessert and coffee, it will cost $3. 

From Michel’s, take an east- 
bound D2 or D4 bus (20c) to the 
Shubert Theater or an L2 or L4 to 
the National Theater. Both play 
pre- and post-Broadway shows, and 
this past season, you might have 
seen The Bad Seed, The Flowering 
Peach and The Dark is Light 
Enough before Broadway did. Budget 
$2.75 for your ticket. 

Saturday night is early closing 
night in Washington, but you can 
get a pleasant nightcap by walking 
from the theater to the Mayfair 
restaurant at 527 13th Street. You'll 
enjoy the flags-of-all-nations décor 
here (which is why some call it the 
Café of All Nations), and you will 
find a girl or two playing the piano 
or an electric organ. A dollar and a 
half covers your check and the L2 or 
L4 westbound bus back to your 
hotel adds another 20c. Today you've 
spent $13.25. 


The next day, Sunday, is your best 
chance to see President Eisenhower. 
A flag flying from the White House 
will indicate he’s in town and if he 
is, he will most likely attend the 9 
A.M. service of the National Presby- 
terian Church. So have your break- 
tast (75c) at the California Kitchens, 
directly across from the church at 
Connecticut and H. Get there by 
taxi (60c) about eight and watch the 
Secret Service men arrive, preceding 
the Presidential party. Eisenhower, 
when he attends, usually arrives 
shortly before nine. After the Presi- 
dent and his party have entered the 
church, simply cross the street and 
go in. This service, being rather 
early, is seldom crowded and you 
may find a seat only a few pews from 

Continued on Page 31 





Talk it over right now, mother and dad. This year, why 
don’t you plan to have a whole vacation? No work, no tense- 
ness, no traffic nerves getting there. No racing against 
time, no tired, worn-out feeling getting back. 

How? Simply by taking the family aboard a modern 
Pullman, stretching your legs in the privacy of your own 
quarters, watching the world go by. 

Man, this is something. No stopping, to waste miles, for 
eating or sleeping. Appetizing food in variety to suit even 
a fussy stomach. And special menus for the youngsters. 

There’s your club car for a bit of relaxation and com- 
panionship, if you want it. 

And when bedtime comes, there’s the privacy of your 
own room at home, with beds and linens just as snow- 
white . . . air-conditioned to suit your own desires . . . and 


YOU'RE SAFE AND SURE 
--»- WHEN YOU TRAVEL BY 


«+» COSTS LESS THAN YOU THINK! 


eae 
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© 1955, The Pullman Company 
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SHARE THEIR RELAXATION in big, comfortable king-size 


' beds! Snow-white sheets and pillows. Knowing 


they’re safe, forecasts a perfect night’s rest! 


SHARE THEIR THRILL over the personal conveniences of a 
private room—with toilet, wash basin, push-button 
services galore. Thanks to Pullman! 


Your family will bless you for a vacation trip 


by PULLMAN 


the youngsters love the scenery... mother loves to 


be waited on... you will be sure you are all safe. 


smooth, sweet sleep while you speed to your vacation spot. 

Vacation did we say? It starts the moment you step 
aboard. You feel it. Mother feels it. The youngsters are 
thrilled. And the Pullman crew, the world’s finest travel 
caretakers will see to it that this is the finest, most relax- 
ing vacation you’ve ever had. 

Come on aboard. We’re expecting you. And we’ll do our 
level best to make your family comfortable. You know 
they'll be safe, because Pullman is the world’s safest, surest 
form of fast travel. 

This year, when you plan your vacation, let your Pullman 
Ticket Agent tell you how little it costs to enjoy this fam- 
ily way of safe travel. Let him show you why Pullman 
travel is truly one of the good things of life every American 


family should enjoy. 





YOUR LOCAL TICKET AGENT 
WILL HELP YOU THESE 5 WAYS 


1. Provide information on routes, schedules, Pullman accom- 
modations and fares. 2. Make your Pullman reservations, 
going and returning. 3. Furnish your rail and Pullman tick- 
ets. 4. Assist you in planning stop-overs and side-trips. 
5. Have a “rent-a-car" reserved for you at your destina- 


tion, if you wish. 














...2t’s always 


a pleasure 
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A truly different 
vacation land 


as 


BRITISH WEST INDIES 


K\ Air 


Magic Islands of vivid contrasts! 
Thrill to calypso rhythms, golden 
beaches, Moslem mosques, Hindu 
temples. Enjoy wide choice of hotels 
and guest houses ... convenient air 
or sea transportation .. . devaluated 
local currency. 


Folders, information from Travel Agents or 


Trinidad & Tobago 
Tourist Board 


Dept. 10, 122 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 
Also offices in Montreal, London and 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.1. 
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for ‘cool summer fun 
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There’s grand summer vacation- 


ing in Trade-Winds-cooled i 


Fort Lauderdale. Beautiful 
beaches, boating, sightseeing 
are but a few of the delights. 
Try it this year for real 
relaxation, for fun, for a new 
experience! Live in finest 
of lodgings at summer bargain 
rates. Meals, recreations 
are down in cost, too! 
Full details yours on request. 
Simply mail the coupon 


today! y 
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City Publicity, Dept. HS 

P.O. Box 1181, Fort Lauderdale, Florida 
Gentlemen: Please rush details about cool, 
low-cost summer vacations to: 


Name 
Address 
City State 


We'd like lodgings rates for_______people 
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the President. (Should you want to 
attend a church of your own denom- 
ination, within three blocks you will 
find Catholic, Episcopal, Methodist 
and Baptist churches, the latter be- 
ing the First Baptist Church where 
former President Truman  wor- 
shiped.) 

Take a taxi (60c) to the National 
Zoological Park, which is adjacent 
to Rock Creek Park, an 1800-acre 
tract of woodland, gay with wild- 
flowers and flowering shrubs, one 
of the prettiest zoo settings in the 
country. Have your lunch at the 
zoo’s restaurant, outside if the 
weather is pleasant, inside if it isn’t. 
The tab will be about $1.40. 

From the zoo, take an L2 or L4 
bus to 14th and K, transfer to a No. 
50 or 54 streetcar and get off at 14th 
and Constitution ; the fareis20c. You 
can see your destination, the Wash- 
ington Monument. The elevator ride 
costs 10c (admission is free, if you 
want to climb the 898 steps). The 
view from the top, at 500 feet, is, of 
course, sensational. You can see the 
whole District of Columbia and 
parts of Maryland and Virginia. 
The Monument, opened in 1888, 
was washed as a WPA project for 
the first time in 1934 (cost $100,000) 
and one of the tower guards has 
been telling visitors a story about 
the event ever since. He might tell it 
to you. He tells of a Richmond con- 
servative who on seeing the scaffold- 
ing surrounding the monument, 
hastened home to his friends. *‘That 
Roosevelt!” cried the Richmonder. 
**He’s got the Washington Monu- 
ment all crated up and he’s going to 
ship it away!” 

Treat yourself now to a 40c taxi 
ride to the water front on Maine 
Avenue. This is where the fishing 
boats dock and it is also the locale 
of Washington’s best sea-food res- 
taurants. If the weather is pleasant, 
you can eat a local delicacy, Chin- 
coteague.oysters, served to you—for 
90c a dozen—on the pier by the 
man who tonged them. There are a 
number of restaurants on the water 
front. Herzog’s, Hogate’s, Naylor’s 
and the New England all are good. 
Dinner won’t cost more than $2. 

Take another 40c taxi to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, where you will 
see some of the world’s most famous 
paintings. At 8 P.M. attend the free 
concert which takes place there ev- 
ery Sunday night and always features 
guest artists of the highest caliber. 

On your way home—S0c by taxi— 
you can tot up your day’s expenses: 


$6.95. 


Monday, after breakfast (75c), 
walk to 14th and K and take the 


Continued on Page 76 
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‘Discover Old Treasures 


... New Pleasures! 


in Alabama! 


Colorful Old South treasures form a 
fascinating background for your fun- 
filled Alabama vacation!—old planta- 
tion homes, centuries-old Indian relics, 
Confederate museums, the very spot 
where the Confederacy was born! 


Here, too, you'll discover a world of 
new pleasures. . . the rugged, flowering 
beauty of Little River Canyon in 
DeSoto State Park ... sunny beaches 
on the Gulf of Mexico ... America’s 
finest fresh-water and deep-sea fishing 
... the exciting challenge of Mobile’s 
annual Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo .. 
Vulcan, world’s largest iron statue... 
sparkling lakes and green mountains 

excellent golfing and much, 
much more... 


See more. . . enjoy more in Alabama 
this year! 


Accommodations and food in-Ala- 
bama are both excellent and reasonable. 
Highways are good, and the climate 
is ideal. 


For full information on an Alabama 
vacation write: 
Bureau of Publicity & Information 
State of Alabama 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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The 


LVeEW PACKARD 


WITH EXCLUSIVE TORSION-LEVEL RIDE 
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THE NEW PACKARD ‘‘FOUR HUNDRED"’ 


Discover for yourself . i nothing on earth rides like a Packard! 


cross America there is tremendous acclaim for the dis- 
tinguished styling, the luxurious elegance of the new 
Packard. But only when you drive it, will you get a true picture 


of the greatness of this one new car in the fine car field. 


The exclusive Packard Torsion-Level Suspension system elimi- 
nates conventional springs and utilizes torsion action to smother 
road shocks. The roughest roads become velvety smooth and 


the fatigue factor of travel is reduced to a minimum. 


In the new Packard you see the road but never feel it! 


The new Packard has the world’s most powerful V-8 engine 

275 horsepower in the Caribbean, 260 in the Patrician 
and Four Hundred models. Linked to the engine is the new 
with 





Packard Twin Ultramatic Transmission—two drives in one 
finger-tip choice of flashing getaway or smooth cruising glide. 


Impressively styled . . . elegantly upholstered . . . distinctively 
color harmonized . . . the new Packard is designed to reflect your 
pride in the finest! Your Packard dealer will be happy to place 
the keys to a new Packard at your disposal. Call him soon... 


drive the new Packard and let the ride decide. 








who 
and where 


A who’s who 


of people on the go 


Of Habits 

@ The Ho.impay Habit, so pleasingly 
ingrained in our readers—who return, 
month after month, to sample the sur- 
prises and staples served up in these 
pages—is also endemic with writers. 
Ho.uipay authors are a wildly assorted 
bunch with incredibly different occu- 
pations, addresses, enthusiasms and 
degrees of expertness in various sub- 
jects. They have to be, in order to serve 
up the always-different, lightly spiced 
menu which appears as our table of 
contents each month. We like good writ- 
ers (and know how hard they are tofind), 
and it is therefore a joy to report that 
good writers seem to like us too. They 


And Habitats 

@ Where are some of these writers and 
what are they doing? Well, Paul 
Bowles, as of this moment, is living on 
the island of Taprobane Weligama, just 
off Ceylon. We say “‘as of this moment” 
because Mr. Bowles has a terribly loose 
foot. In the past few years he has lived 
in Paris, Berlin, New York, Algeria, 
Madrid, the West Indies, Hollywood, 
Guatemala, Mexico, the Riviera, Mo- 
rocco and India. He is a musician who 
has written dozens of theater scores 
and ballets, as well as the author of The 
Sheltering Sky and other books. 

Ray Duncan, who works for a news- 
paper in Pasadena, California, is suffer- 
ing from a serious ailment. “For years,” 
he says, “‘a first-class novel has been 
rattling around in the back of my mind. 
Trouble is, it changes its locale and 
subject with each HOLIDAY assignment. 
It is currently a study of love and vio- 
lence along the dreamy river that runs 
through San Antonio. Yet already it is 
changing into a searing account of 
thirst and passion among the sand 
dunes, possibly because my next HOLI- 
DAY job will take me to Palm Springs.” 

The news about Clifton Fadiman, 
who is with us as usual this month with 
his Party of One column (page 6), is 
good: he has a book out. The volume, 


For over 150 Years favored in the 
World's most Gracious Homes... 


HARVEY'S 


The World's Foremost IMPORTED 


have the habit of writing for HOLIDAY. 

As evidence, we give you this month’s 
writer-roster, heavily studded with re- 
peaters. Paul Bowles, who checks in 


just published, is a rich sampler of Mr. 
y 


Fadiman’s comments, criticisms, cre- 


‘ 2 
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Rp enon HARVEY'S 


with a story about the exciting city of 
Istanbul (page 48), has written four 
previous Houipay stories. Sam Boal is 
one of our career men: his account of 
the bars and byways of New York’s 
Third Avenue (page 54) is his fifteenth 


i 


Ludwig Bemelmans—Grand Pan- 
jandrum of HOLIDAY authors. 


for us. Paul Deutschman’s piece on 
cognac (page 64) is his seventh. He'll 
have another next month on Wimble- 
don, the venerable British tennis shrine. 
Ray Duncan, who visits San Antonio 
(page 98) is also a seven-timer, while 
John Masters (British trains, on page 
104) and Han Suyin (Hong Kong on 
page 106) are comparative freshmen, 
each with one prior story—unless you 
count the piece about Han Suyin in last 
December's Hotipay. The Grand Pan- 
jandrum, the Old Llama, the Hoary 
Holidayman is Ludwig Bemelmans. 
His charming, slightly shaggy-dog 
story on page 81 is the thirty- 
second Bemelmans piece we have run 
(and we fully expect thirty-two more). 


dos, columns and conversations. Much i * . 


of the material comes from his delight- 
ful contributions to Ho.ipay. His 
essays all have qualities in common: 
all are rereadable, all are civilized. Its 
title, naturally, is Party of One. 


Future Book 
@ Looking ahead is always fun, and we 
can assure you that your own sense of 
anticipation about HoLipays ahead is 
only exceeded by our own—because we 
know what's coming. Next month, for 
instance, we will bring you articles by 
two of the most admired and talked- 
about young writers in America today. 
There will be a story on the Mississippi 
Gulf Coast by Shirley Ann Grau, whose 
explosive book of short stories, The 
Black Prince, joggled all literary seis- 
mographs last winter. And our delight- 
ful biography of Westport, Connecti- 
cut, is by Peter De Vries, who may well 
be the funniest writer turned up since 
S. J. Perelman. If you don’t believe us, 
read his novel, The Tunnel of Love, and 
see for yourself. Also in June: another 
in our series on the New World of Asia, 
this time a report on Tokyo, by Santha 
Rama Rau; a story by John Steinbeck; 
and our annual long, loving look at the 
new bathing suits, photographed this 
time in Hawaii. 

Looking further ahead, we can prom- 
ise you some extraordinary and exclu- 
sive new pictures of Russia today. 


Pet Department 

@ This month we arrived at our own 

very personal choice of our own favor- 

ite reading after the usual agonizing. It 

is Han Suyin’s expert and hopeful analy- 

sis of present-day Hong Kong (page 106). 
rHE END 
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DAKOTA 


34 


bv Jack Schaefer 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY GEORGE LEAVENS 


n old maps, not so old that men living cannot recall studying 
() them in school, it was Dakota Territory, one piece, one area. On 
present maps it is split by an arbitrary line into two states with the 
colorless, unimaginative designations: North and South. There are 
differences between the two parts, man-made, results of sixty-six years 
of double statehood and a more or less deliberate fostering of dif- 
ferences. There are people in both states who emphasize differences, 
people who become huffy if called simply Dakotans and insist upon the 
North-South distinction. But differences fade in the face of physical 
fact. Geography predominates. The old maps were right. Dakota is 
one piece, one place, one area. The very name, common to both states, 
defies the split. “‘Dakotah” is a Sioux word meaning “united.” 


But it is two states. 

Like stiff-necked members of the same family going their own 
ways, they have little to do with each other—except when rows de- 
velop like the one over the bones of Sitting Bull. It is even difficult to 
get from one to the other except by automobile—and the surfaced 
line-crossing highways are few and far apart. Most of the railroads 
and bus lines and air routes run east-west across the states, not north- 
south from one to the other. 

They are both wild-eyed and individualistic and they are both con- 
servative—in opposite ways. 

North, a constant hotbed of agrarian reform, is radical, progres- 
sive, upsetting in politics with a habit of electing opinionated men 
whom sober folk elsewhere often regard as sons of the wild jackass. 
South has had its political eccentrics, but nowadays is politically 
settled and conservative. North is restrained and sedate about such 
things as business and the daily duty of earning a living. South has the 
booster, the promotional, the sky’s-the-limit spirit. It saw nothing 
blue-sky in its attempt to win the United Continued on Page 36 





Two states, but one land. The novelist who gave you Shane takes you on an 


exciting journey through this vast, frightening, often incredibly beautiful land— 


the last of pioneer America. This is the home of the unearthly Badlands, 
a region barren of everything but beauty, whether in the grip 


of a storm (left) or slightly tamed by ranchland on its fringe ( below ) 








Continued from Page 34 

Nations headquarters. It prepared a 
flossy brochure boosting its Black 
Hills for the site. Neighbors Wyo- 
mingand Nebraska lent mild support. 
Practical North remained aloof. 

South has the larger population 
and more cities, yet its general im- 
pression is more rural. Its capital, 
Pierre (pronounced Pier), looks like 
an overgrown country town. Its 
capitol is an old-fashioned domed 
period piece, full of waste space, 
with rotunda ‘and wide stairways and 
wide galleries and small Dickensian 
offices tucked away in odd corners. 
North is more rural by most stand- 
ards, yet it gives a more settled, 
staid, businesslike impression. Its 
capital, Bismarck, looks like any 
small-scale, square-blocked city. Its 
capitol is a tall-towered, streamlined 
structure, very modern and quite 
functional. 

South enjoys the colorful gesture. 
North thinks more of its dignity. 
South has a publicity department. 
North does not. South goes actively 
after the tourist trade. Mrth sits 
back and lets what comes come. 
South’s 1955 license plates are large, 
adding to the numbers a picture—in 


color—of a state boast, the Mount 
Rushmore heads. North’s are small, 
narrow, completely practical, carry- 
ing only the identifying numbers. 

This publicity difference is not 
necessarily the result of any special 
virtue (or vice) of either state. Na- 
ture endowed South with more 
tourist attractions and thus South 
has had a stronger taste of the 
money the tourist trade brings. 

No. There is-more to it than that. 
It is rooted in the people themselves. 
South’s are apt to say: ““Want to see 
our state? Wonderful! Come along 
and we'll show it to you.”” North’s 
are more likely to put it: ““Looking 
the state over? Fine. Go ahead and 
enjoy yourself.” 


OA... Sitting Bull's bones? 

He was killed by Indian police 
during the Ghost Dance troubles of 
1890 at his camp on Grand River in 
South’s portion of the Standing 
Rock Reservation which straddles 
the common state line. 

His body, with those of the police 
killed in the fracas, was taken into 
North’s part of the reservation and 
buried at Fort Yates. When the fort 
was abandoned in 1895 and all mil- 


Split in two by an arbitrary political line, 


halved again by the burly Missouri, the map of Dakota 


(right) shapes up as a single rectangular 
block encasing the nation’s biggest expanse of 


wide-open spaces. History is close at hand in this 


vastness; fur trade and river traffic, Indian 


wars and gold rushes all seem like yesterday's news. 
It was not too long ago that the grave of Sitting 


Bull (opposite page), which looks out over 


the Missouri from a lofty bluff, received this 
reverential visit from his nephew Clarence Grey Eagle 


and three granddaughters, come to honor 


the remains of the last, tragic warrior to fight 
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uncompromisingly against white man. 


itary graves removed, his was left 
untouched. North liked the notion 
of having him there. 

But South wanted him too. There 
were arguments through the years, 
all futile. North had possession. 
Then came the Missouri Valley 
flood-control program. The Oahe 
Dam reservoir, when completed, 
would cover the grave. South swung 
into action. 

Legal action first. Early in 1953, 
armed with powers of attorney from 
some of Sitting Bull’s living relatives, 
South asked North’s Health Depart- 
ment to approve a removal applica- 
tion. North’s officials were shocked. 
Indignant telegrams flew about, 
some all the way to Washington. 
Then one night a group of South’s 
stalwarts (names officially unknown) 
slipped north over the line and 
opened the grave. 

What exactly they found, after 60- 
some years following a quick uncer- 
emonial burial, is their secret. What- 
ever it was, they took it southward 
over the line to a site already pre- 
pared—a good site, overlooking the 
union of the Grand and Missouri 
rivers close by the obelisk in memory 
of Sacajawea, Indian woman guide of 
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the Lewis and Clark expedition. They 
buried it again and over the new 
grave they poured twenty tons of 
concrete to offset any North recla- 
mation project. 

There, for all practical and point- 
ing-with-pride purposes, now lie the 
bones of Sitting Bull. They rest 
under not only the tons of concrete 
but also under a six-ton splendid 
bust of the old medicine man done 
by South’s blue-sky sculptor, Korc- 
zak Ziolkowski. 

After the kidnaping there were 
more indignant telegrams. Yet last 
August, Mary Louise Defender of 
Fort Yates, Miss Indian America, 
acting as North’s special representa- 
tive, smoked a pipe of peace with 
South’s Governor Anderson and the 
battle of the bones was over. 


So much for North and South. 
This is about Dakota. One man’s 
view of Dakota; an amateur student 
of Western history who went West to 
Dakota and found it all he had 
thought—and more. 


Look at the outline on a map: two 
rectangular blocks aligned precisely 
east and west, one above the other. 
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There are straight lines three 
fourths of the way around. On the 
north, the Canadian border, the 
famous 49th parallel. On the west, 
Montana and the upper part of 
Wyoming. On the south, Nebraska, 
straight most of the way then hitting 
the Missouri River and following 
the curves downriver to the junction 
with the Big Sioux. On the east, up 
the Big Sioux bordering lowa, then 
another straight stretch along Min- 
nesota to pick up Big Stone Lake 
and above it Lake Traverse and on 
up the Red River of the North to the 
49th parallel again. 

The area enclosed is Dakota: 148,- 
000-plus square miles of prairie and 
plain and Badlands and a shading of 
hills called mountains and a patch of 
mountains called hills; a huge 
chunk of territory averaging more 
than 350 miles in width and more 
than 400 miles in height on the map, 
bigger even than the great bull- 
shaped expanse of Montana, topped 
in extent only by Texas and Cali- 
fornia. By size and, more important, 
by topography, Dakota is the big- 
gest batch of wide-open spaces in 
the United States. Only Texas could 


dispute that—and the wide-open 


spaces of Texas are of a different, 
less impressive caliber. 

Look now along that North- 
South division line. Almost exactly 
in the middle the Missouri, the Big 
Muddy, cuts across. That is the cen- 
ter of Dakota. It is also the approxi- 
mate center of North America. 

Southward, near Pierre, is a small 
monument which claims to mark the 
geographic center of the continent. 
Diagonals from corner to corner of 
a standard map will intersect there. 
Northward, above Bismarck, near 
the town of Rugby, is a stone cairn 
also claiming to mark the geographic 
center of the continent. 

But the precise spot is unimpor- 
tant. Any spot in Central Dakota 
will do, can be shown to be approx- 
imately 1500 miles from the Atlan- 
tic, the Pacific, the Gulf of Mexico 
and the lower reaches of the Arctic 
Ocean. Dakota, neatly framed 
around that central area, is the heart- 
land of North America. 


“Dakota?” said the man at the air- 
port. “‘What d’you want to go there 


for? Nothing but droughts and bliz- 


zards and fields of wheat. Probably 
can’t even rent acar to get around in.” 


He was wrong. At Pierre, where the 
little plane out from Minneapolis 
landed, there were two rental cars. 


Dakota's history, beginning late, 
moved slowly in terms of modern 
development. A whole century— 
from 1750 to 1850—can be taken in 
one gulp. 

The Sioux, still bow-and-arrow, 
were unable to stand against the 
Chippewa—who had some French 
guns—and were driven westward 
and spread into Dakota. The fur 
trappers, the mountain men pene- 
trated all through the territory, tak- 
ing out a rich plunder in pelts—and 
leaving no real impression. 

In 1775, in the southeast corner 
where Yankton now stands, one 
Pierre Dorion married a Yankton 
Sioux woman and built a cabin and 
became Dakota's first permanent 
white resident. Up in the northeast 
corner, where rival fur companies 
out of Canada were having almost 
pitched battles, the North West Fur 
Company founded Pembina, Da- 
kota’s first permanent settlement. 


The 1850's started things moving 
with a relative rush. 


This was the period of freehand 
carving of territories and states by 
Congress. Dakota did not yet have 
its name, but settlers already were 
trickling into the eastern fringe 
along the Big Sioux. Land com- 
panies were starting townsites in the 
Sioux Falls area. 

The settlers were few in number, 
perhaps no more than 200, but large 
in ambition, and they started yip- 
ping for territorial status. Congress 
was unimpressed. 

Then, early in 1861, Congress 
suddenly yielded and gave Dakota 
its name and territorial status. Scat- 
tered over hundreds of thousands 
of square miles there were exactly 
2402 white inhabitants. 

That was Dakota in 1861. Within 
twenty-eight years it was ready to 
become two states. 


“7 came out here better than 40 
years ago,” said the man in the old 
swivel chair in the little false-fronted 
office building. “From Wisconsin. 
Thought I had t.b. and needed this 
higher and drver climate. Turned out 
to be tight belt instead. After a time 
I went back to Wisconsin and couldn't 
stand it. Too many trees. Too many 





people and not my kind any more. 
Just had to get back to this plains 
country.” 


Territorial days—those were wild 
and woolly in Dakota and in basic 
ways established the mgdern char- 
acter of the region. 

The 60’s were years of beginnings 
and troubles, Indian and otherwise. 
Gold had been found in Montana, 
and the National Government started 
a survey for a road northward and 
built forts along the way. Red Cloud, 
chief of the Oglala Sioux, perhaps 
the ablest leader of all the seven 
tribes, rallied them to resist the in- 
vasion. Ina series of swift campaigns 
he forced acceptance of a treaty on 
his terms: abandonment of the forts 
and a pledge that all of the land be- 
tween the Big Horn Mountains on 
the west, the Platte River on the 
south, the Missouri on the east and 
north would be left forever as a 
permanent Indian hunting ground. 


That included all of Dakota west of 


the Missouri River. 
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And all the while the settlers, the 
sod-busters, the homesteaders were 
trickling into Dakota. 


The 70’s were the years of the rail- 
roads and wheat—and gold. 

The railroads were first. At last 
people could get to and into Dakota 
by rail. But why should they come? 

The first answer was wheat. 

Oliver Dalrymple is the key name. 
He had partners but he was the ac- 
tive manager, the man who proved 
what the black-soil region, the Red 
River Valley and the adjoining 
prairie could do. Buying big chunks 
of cheap railroad-grant land, he 
launched the original “bonanza 
farm,” 12,000 acres at the one sweep, 
all in wheat. Investment money 
poured in. Huge farms transformed 
the virgin land into a rolling sea of 
wheat. Fifty to 100 sections in one 
piece was not unusual and a section 
is a mile square. Those were the days 
a man could pack food, sling a rifle 
over his shoulder, plow a furrow 
straight out till noon, eat lunch, and 


plow back in time, if he was lucky, 
to reach home for supper. 

The second answer was gold— 
gold in the Black Hills! 

The Indians knew it was there. 
They knew, too, what would happen 
if the white men knew. As early as 
the 30’s white men had penetrated 
the Hills and found gold. They did 
not get out with it. A small piece of 
sandstone found near the town of 
Spearfish and now in a museum at 
Deadwood had the following crude 
inscription scratched on it: came 
to these Hills in 1833 seven of us 
All ded but me Ezra Kind Killed by 
Ind Got all our gold 1834. The In- 
dians got him too. 

The Hills were part of the area set 
aside by the treaty with Red Cloud 
to be forever Sioux hunting ground. 
In 1874, just six years after the sign- 
ing, that highly controversial mili- 
tary glamour boy, Gen. George 
Custer, led an expedition into the 
Hills. Maybe it had military pur- 
poses, scientific too. There were 
geologists along. 


Dakota’s boisterous old times come 

back to life when Deadwood throws its annual 
“Days of ’76” whoop-de-doo. In the 
saddle-bronc contest (/eff), man tries 

to master a bumpy means of transportation. 


Done up in chieftain’s finery, aged 


Henry Weasel (right) parades at the head 


of the Sioux contingent during the 


Deadwood festival. His people massacred 


Custer; he carries the American flag. 


But why were prospectors permit- 
ted to go too? And why, when they 
hit gold near the present town of 
Custer, were messengers imme- 
diately dispatched at speed to make 
the word public outside? 

The inevitable stampede started. 
A new strike, the big one, was made 
in Deadwood Gulch. In a matter of 
months 25,000 people were crowd- 
ing into that narrow twisting gulley 
with its mushroom tent town, and 
other thousands were swarming 
through the Hills. Names like Wild 
Bill Hickok, Calamity Jane, Preacher 
Smith, Deadwood Dick, were adding 
flavor to the tales running through 
the country. 

With a flamboyant gesture Da- 
kota, the land of golden wheat and 
gold, was on the maps and on the 
national consciousness. 


The 80’s were the years of the 
cattle boom. Ranching in those days 
was not only profitable, it was fash- 
ionable. Investment money poured 

Continued on Page 40 











Progress strides steadily through the 
Dakotas, but sometimes its steps are small; 
Oglala Sioux encamped near Deadwood (above) 
pitch white man’s tents as well as tepees. 
As for the pioneer spirit of old: 

A sheepherder near Belle Fourche, S. D. 
(right), can spend all summer on the range, 
snug in the comforts of his mobile home. 
Ranchers operating north of Pierre (center) 
round up their white-faced Herefords 

by plane and jeep, rarely on horseback. 
And at Grassy Butte (extreme right), 

in the western reaches of North Dakota, 

a sod-and-log post office makes 

it easier for cowpokes to hear from home. 


Continued from Page 38 

in; amateur ranchers too. Young 
Theodore Roosevelt was one of 
them. He went west to Dakota fora 
sample of the robust life and stayed 
the better part of four years. But 
easily the most remarkable was a 
handsome French nobleman from 
Paris named Antoine-Amedee-Marie- 
Vincent Manca de Vallambrosa, the 
Marquis de Mores. 

The de Mores enterprises made 
many marks on Dakota. One was, 
and is, the little town of Medora, 
named for his American wife, in the 
heart of the northern Badlands. 
This was the site of his most ambi- 
tious project. He planned to raise 
cattle and sheep and ship the meat 
east. He built a big meat-packing 
plant at Medora. But he was a poor 
businessman, and the professional 
ranchers unloaded poor stock on 
him. At last he closed the plant and 
departed for Paris. Only the tall 
chimney of his Medora plant still 
stands. And nearby, the chateau he 
built is now a local museum. 

Note that chateau. This de Mores, 
unlike most of the cattle-boom in- 
vestors, lived in Dakota. He took 


part in local politics and cattle asso- 








ciations. He started stage and freight 
lines. He helped finance newspapers. 
He hunted with the best, with men 
like Granville Stuart. He tangled 
with a grizzly and killed it with a 
knife. He was straight out of a ro- 
mantic storybook and he was real. 

Then, with the terrible winter of 
1886-87, the cattle boom collapsed. 

At the time, Bismarck, the new 
territorial capital, was less than ten 
years old, but full of bounce. It laid 
the new capitol cornerstone with 
a flourish. General Grant was there, 
and Sitting Bull, and James Bryce, 
author of The American Common- 
wealth, What particularly impressed 
this visiting Englishman was a 
speech in which “‘it was proved that 
as Bismarck was the centre of Da- 
kota, Dakota the centre of the 
United States, and the United States 
the centre of the world, Bismarck 
was destined to be the metropoli- 
tan hearth of the world’s civiliza- 
tion.”’ North, too, had its blue-sky 
tinge in those days. 

And all the while the settlers, the 
sodbusters and the small independ- 
ent ranchers, were coming into Da- 
kota, spreading out over the far 
open spaces. 


They came .. . the fiddle-footed 
and the restless always settling and 
never settled who would move on or 
back, leaving shacks to weather 
away in the endless wind . . . the 
land-grabbers who would pre-empt 
and homestead only long enough to 
prove title and sell out . . . the real- 
estate operators who would lay out 
townships and draw pretty pictures 
of buildings never to be built . . 
and the solid whipcord men who 
would stand stubbornly through the 
hard years, and their women who 
would often, in the lean, long years, 
irrigate the dry land with their 
tears—and stay and make homes 
seemingly lost yet held in the im- 
mensity of the land. 

They came, the land-hungry, from 
the Midwest and the East and Can- 
ada, and as many and more direct 
from the old countries; primarily 
nordics: Finns with their constant 
cofleepots and their ‘“Finlander 
hells” or steam baths; Russian- 
Germans, many of them Mennon- 
ites, who had emigrated from Ger- 
many into Russia early in the cen- 
tury; Scandinavians with their in- 
sistence upon homeland cooking, 
Norwegians most numerous among 


them; a sturdy sampling of Dutch 
and Irish and English; even a colony 
of Icelanders in the Pembina area. 

They came—and Dakota wanted 
them and welcomed them and urged 
them to come. They came as word 
spread that in Dakota the land was 
level with no trees or brush to clear 
away. During one sample week 
9000 immigrants traveled by train 
through Chicago and more than 
8000 were ticketed for Dakota. 

Then, beginning in *86, there were 
several years of continued droughts. 
The Dakota land boom dwindled 
and collapsed. And reversed. The 
fiddle-footed, the quickly dissatis- 
fied, the sell-out homesteaders, the 
weak willed, began to leave. It was a 
healthy winnowing process. For the 
stubborn whipcord men and their 
women—eccentric and independent 
and individualistic and stubborn— 
remained. 

Year after year they had been 
petitioning Congress for statehood 
and the demand for division had 
been growing. In 1888 the Republi- 
can National Convention wrote a 
double-state plank into its platform. 
In 1889, after the new Republican 


Congress had acted, the new presi- 





dent, Benjamin Harrison, signed the 
official proclamations. The two doc- 
uments were shuffled and placed on 
his desk with the texts covered, only 
the signature lines showing. Offi- 
cially at least, no one knows which 
state was admitted first. 

That was Dakota. That is Da- 
kota, the real, the enduring Dakota. 
Dakota today remains, in modern 
terms, what it became in the terri- 
torial days. The past is close and 
often- beckoning there. 


“Stand over there and look down,” 
said the man in worn overalls and 
ancient farmer's straw hat. ** See those 
darker streaks in the grass running 
on around that ridge? Look like 
wagon tracks, don’t they ? Well, they 
are. That's where one of the old 


freight routes to Deadwood ran. You 


can't make out a thing down close by 
them. From up here they still show 
darker where the wheel ruts were. 
Sometimes looking down there you 
can get the notion it wasn't seventy- 


five years ago but only last week those 


wagons were moving along.” 


That North-South division was 
made by a political institution, the 


















A low, plain memorial shares a gentle hilltop 

with the church on Pine Tree Indian Reservation, in 
South Dakota. It commemorates the 1890 “‘battle” of 
Wounded Knee Creek, in which perhaps 300 Sioux— 
men, women and children—were cut down by Army guns 
in the last big clash between red men and whites. 





A colossal memorial looks out from the crags of 
Mount Rushmore, deep in the Black Hills, 
where the granite faces of four great Presidents— 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and the 

first Roosevelt—gaze with symbolic vision 












United States Congress. The real, 
the sensible, the logical division of 
Dakota is far more ancient—and 
is east-west. It was made by the 
Missouri River. 
j 
Ah-hah, I'm bound away 
‘cross the wide Mizzoura. 


That is not just a refrain from a 
song. It is a living slogan out of the 
past, still strong in the present. East 
of the Missouri is east; west of the 
Missouri is west. 

East-river, west-river: Dakotans 
constantly use those labels. East- 
river country is chiefly farmland. 
West-river country is chiefly range- 
land. East-river is shotgun country; 
west-river is rifle country. 

No generalizations are absolute 
nowadays, but the cleavage cut by 
the Big Muddy is still distinct. A few 
old-timers claim they can tell which 
side they are on just by sniffing the 
air. A simpler test for visitors is a 
costume check. East-river has plenty 
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of cowboy boots and wide-brimmed 
hats always in evidence. The ma- 
jority are the drugstore variety, the 
mass-produced-for-the-tourist-trade 
relatively cheap type. West-river 
they are everywhere and the major- 
ity are forty dollars-plus boots and 
twenty dollars-plus hats, the true 
articles, usually battered and weary 
from years of weather and work. 
East-river they are worn for show, a 
form of regional fashion. West- 
river they are worn as practical 
working equipment. 

The rule holds. Casey Tibbs, who 
achieved fame as world-champion 
cowboy in 1949 and 1950, illustrates 
it neatly. Pierre, on the east bank of 
the Missouri, makes a play of being 
his stamping ground. The Falcon 
restaurant there has a Casey Tibbs 
trophy room. As a matter of plain 
fact, Casey Tibbs hails from Fort 
Pierre—across the wide Missouri on 
the west bank. 

Fort Pierre itself proves the point. 
Pierre, on the east bank, becomes 





ever more neat and respectable as 
more state-capital buildings and 
modern homes and motels are built. 
It is reminiscent of many another 
small city back east. You cross the 
long narrow bridge to the west bank 
and definitely there is a different feel 
in the air. You swing south a short 
distance, to where the Bad River 
comes in from the west, and the lit- 
tle town of Fort Pierre drowses dur- 
ing the day, looking much as it did 
when freighters outfitted there for 
the long haul to the Black Hills. At 
night Fort Pierre comes alive as cow- 
boys from the west-river rangeland 
gather in the surprising number of 
taverns, and state employees from 
Pierre cross the river to join them. 
No doubt Fort Pierre gets a night- 
life boost from the convenient fact 
that the river marks the time line, 
the shift from Central to Mountain 
Time, and its taverns can stay open 
an hour longer than those in Pierre. 
But it does not need the boost. It has 
the atmosphere, the tradition. An 


over Dakota, heartland of the American continent. 





outlander, visiting those taverns, 
needs to be wary. He may find him- 
self trapped by the west-river cow- 
boy custom of setting up drinks for 
the crowd. 

Northward at Bismarck it is the 
same. Bismarck itself, on the east 
bank, is a neat and respectable small 
city. You cross the river westward 
and are in Mandan. The names 
speak the difference. Bismarck was 
named by men looking eastward 
across the Atlantic, in the hope that 
the honor paid the German Iron 
Chancellor would attract German 
immigrants. Mandan was named for 
the Mandan Indians who once had 
villages there. 

Mandan may fool you for a brief 
time, what you see of it just passing 
through. Much of it is of recent 
growth and has an eastern look. The 
Northern Pacific built a depot there 
which is a copy of George Washing- 
ton’s Mount Vernon. But the mo- 
ment you wander off the main street, 

Continued on Page 84 




















Education of a Lady 


The Foxcroft girl still learns horsemanship 
and the social graces—the end-all of the old-time 


finishing school. But today she learns more. . . 


By Helen Eustis 


WHEN I was a little girl, | absorbed from the 
air around me the notion that only old maids 
went to college. Young women with no such blot 
on their femininity as buck teeth, crossed eyes, 
overdeveloped intellect or a curtailed income, 
went from the local girls’ day school to what 
even then was more likely to be called simply a 
“good” boarding school in the East, but was 
still, in fact, very often a finishing school. After 
that, they came home to make their debuts. | 
observed my sisters completing this apparently 
inevitable progression, and I assumed that so it 
would be with me. 

But I never guessed that by the time I reached 
the proper age, both fempora and mores would 
have changed radically. What intervened was 
1929, the Crash, the Depression. The Eastern 
boarding school, with its high tuition, no longer 
seemed a necessary luxury; and a subtle change 
of attitude had taken place toward college educa- 
tion for women. Somewhere along the line, it 
had become not only available but fashionable. 

Chance had set me down just over the border- 
line of an era in the education of American 
women, at the end of the period of the finishing 
school—that vanished institution dedicated to 
preparing girls for nothing more arduous than 
the career of being Ladies—which had existed 
since the states were colonies. 

For in the Century of the Common Man which 
began twenty-five years ago, the girls’ boarding 
school which called itself a School for the Daugh- 
ters of Gentlemen, or a School for Young Ladies, 
or openly declared itself as dedicated first and 
foremost to the polishing of the same, sounded 
about as up-to-date as the department store 
which advertised high button shoes. Fifty or a 
hundred years ago, of course, matters were quite 
otherwise. In those decades, before the advent of 
Horace Mann, even public schools were neither 
numerous nor much concerned with education 
of the female; and there were very few seminaries 
and even fewer colleges open to young ladies. 
Daughters of wealthy families almost invariably 
were sent off to finishing schools. 
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What their mothers might have expected them 
to learn in such establishments is listed in these 
verses from a Godey’s Lady’s Book of 1853 called 
Placing a Daughter at School: 


Dear madam, I’ve called for the purpose 
Of placing my daughter at school; 

She’s only 13, I assure you, 

And remarkably easy to rule. 

I'd have her learn painting and music ; 
Gymnastics and dancing, pray do, 
Philosophy, grammar, and logic, 

You'll teach her to read, of course, too. 


The mother’s list goes on to include mathe- 
matics, Spanish, Latin, French, harp, guitar, and 
the ability to “move with a Hebe-like grace,” and 
concludes: 


She's no aptness, I grant you, for learning, 
And her memory oft seems to halt; 

But remember if she’s not accomplished 

It will certainly be your fault. 


Daughter would have been returned to her 
proud mamma and doubtful papa with at best a 
smattering of learning and at least a modicum of 
accomplishments. Her skirts would have been let 
down and her hair put up, and the wild giggles, 
uncontrolled tears and crazy infatuations of 
adolescence would be neatly concealed beneath 
the demure look and the polite titter of the young 
lady. Presumably she could now say a few words 
in French, pick out a tune or two on the piano, 
curtsy without toppling—in short, she would be 
prepared to emerge into whatever her parental 
surroundings offered in the way of Society, or the 
world of fashion. 

This, essentially, was the goal of the finishing 
school, and the finishing school had to be on the 
jump to keep up with fashions as they changed. 
A French traveler in 18th-Century America re- 
ported: “Young girls never appear at social 
gatherings until they have reached . . . nubility. . .. 
At this time they become their own mistresses, 













and can go walking alone and have suitors.” But 
by the time of the post-Civil War Gilded Age, the 
European custom of the debut was introduced to 
republican America, and with it, that necessary 
adjunct to European virginity, the chaperone. 
Yet in another half century or less, the girl who 
only a few years before might have been expelled 
from any correct school for a rendezvous in the 
garden, had her parents’ permission to attend 
Princeton proms and dash about in Stutz Bear- 
cats without a chaperone. 

It was not a change in fashion that brought 
about the end of the finishing school, but a much 
deeper change in thinking and attitudes toward 
the place of women in the world. Even before 
college education for women became general, 
the mere possibility of it had made its mark on 
the fashionable schools so that as early as the 
1890's, the Brearley School in New York was 
offering to prepare girls for Harvard and Bryn 
Mawr; other schools like Rosemary Hall in 
Greenwich, St. Timothy’s in Stevenson, Mary- 
land, and Miss Porter’s in Farmington, Con- 
necticut, though not yet actually offering college- 
preparatory courses, did offer curricula much 
more closely related to higher education than to 
the “accomplishments” of the finishing school. 

Still the finishing school continued to exist in 
name and function until 1929 and the Depres- 
sion, perhaps because only then did it become 
not only possible but fashionable for women to 
work. Now even former heiresses who had gone 
to Europe and married titles came home broke 
to hang out shingles bearing such names as 
Princesse Telle-et-telle or Contessa Cosa on smart 
little hat shops—and instead of doing it sheep- 
ishly, like poor relatives, they managed to give 
business an air of cachet. Suddenly the girl who 
had looked forward to her debut and activities in 
the Junior League as the only possible prelimi- 
naries to marriage began to see a career as invested 
with even greater glamour—and a college educa- 
tion seemed an important preparation for it. 

So the era of the finishing school drew to a 
close, and today you Continued on Page 47 











Foxcroft girls not only help raise 

money for the Middleburg Health Center, 
they also spend a certain amount of 

time each week working in the clinic. 


Military drill came to Foxcroft during 
World War II and is still popular. At right 
the Corps is executing its annual 

United Nations Drill, despite the rain 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


Miss Charlotte Noland, founder and president 
of the school, reviews the Foxcroft 

Corps with Lieut. Col. C. V. B. Cushman, 

of the United States Air Force. 


Seniors dine by candlelight at Dillon, 

their own dormitory. A teacher occupies the 
head of each table; the girls are 

all in uniform, and none is wearing lipstick. 





Kathleen McKinney (/eft) chews on 

a straw while awaiting her turn to mount 
for the afternoon trials. Kathleen 

won 3rd Best Older Girl Rider in Show. 


Non-riding students (right), in uni- 
form polo coats and scarves, watch the 
hack class in the open ring at the 40th 

annual Foxcroft Horse Show, last May 10. 
Proceeds from the show go to charity. 


Elizabeth Guest (above), daughter of the 


great polo player Raymond Guest, was a senior 
when these pictures were made last May. 
She is shown riding her own horse, Love’s Hope. 


Riding classes are held every afternoon 
although the sport is not compulsory. These 
equestriennes, all advanced, hurried to 
the stable after lunch to await their horses. 
Miss Charlotte Noland awards trophy 
to Dorothy B. Parish as Best Older Girl Rider, 
which means best rider in school. She 
is on Windham, her own horse, one of twenty-odd 
mounts boarded at Foxcroft by students. 
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Continued from Page 44 cannot find a girls’ 
boarding school which would accept a name 
which had come to imply academic weakness and 
emphasis on snobbery. But there was one func- 
tion of the finishing school which was little ad- 
vertised yet perfectly recognized, one character- 
istic which kept it alive: the fact that its students 
were chosen on a basis of calculated exclusion. 
The parents who sent their daughters to finishing 
schools wanted them educated in the company of 
their “‘own kind” or better. Perhaps it was the 
recognition of this that caused the finishing 
schools to adopt the label “college preparatory” 
as a sort of semantic disguise. 

They were still schools intended for the daugh- 
ters of gentlemen, ‘still dedicated to preparing 
girls to take their places in Society. “Fashionable 
girls’ boarding schools,” they were named by one 
survey in which ten were examined: Foxcroft, 
Farmington, St. Timothy’s, Westover, the Mas- 
ters School at Dobbs Ferry, The Madeira School, 
Ethel Walker, Rosemary Hall, Katharine Bran- 
son and Shipley—a list which could, of course, 
have been lengthened considerably. All had in 
common attractive rural settings, a concern with 
sound academic training and physical well-being; 
the assumption that the young female is better 
sheltered from the world and her own impulses; 
and an unspoken but in no sense concealed ad- 
missions policy aimed at limiting their student 
bodies to girls from select families. 

Thus the girls from the individual schools made 
up a much more homogeneous group than, say, 
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even the men at the Ivy League colleges. They 
have mostly attended private day schools, danc- 
ing and music classes and summer camps in the 
company of their peers. They have learned to 
recognize their own kind and move toward it. 

When I visited Foxcroft, | watched the girls 
on horseback passing down a lane of trees, half 
hidden in the heavy foliage. I saw them in their 
mid-morning assembly, bland lipstickless faces, 
like new plants which have not yet taken on their 
color. I passed them in the halls where they 
talked quietly among themselves, or spoke when 
spoken to, company manners very much in evi- 
dence. I saw them in their classes, looking covertly 
out the windows, or alive and alert. | saw them 
taking glossy horses over white hurdles in the 
green-hedged ring, at their military drill. And 
(with the helplessness that well-ordered schools 
can inspire in parents) I wondered, Where are 
the squeals? Where are the squirms? Where are 
the storms and sulks, the tears, infatuations and 
posturings? Have I come upon a backwater of 
history where still survives, like a fly in amber, 
the remains of the almost extinct species, the 
jeune fille bien élevée ? 


“Because of a governess’ unjust punishment,” 
says one Official history, “Charlotte Hoxall 
Noland determined to have a school of her own 
a school with plenty of outdoor freedom—a place 
to which girls would want to come and hate to 
leave, because they loved it.” So in 1914, Miss 
Noland—a lady who once described herself as 
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equipped to teach only Bible and sidesaddle rid- 
ing (though in fact she had studied physical edu- 
cation at Sargent College in Boston, and in 
Germany, and had taught at St. Timothy’s) 
founded Foxcroft as what could then still safely 
be called a finishing school. 

She chose for its location a property which had 
once belonged to her own family outside Middle- 
burg, Virginia, about fifty miles from Washing- 
ton, lying in the lush countryside of Loudoun 
County. It was farming country, it was foxhunt- 
ing country—the Middleburg Hunt is one of the 
oldest and best known in the nation—and it was 
country filled with the reverberations of Amer- 
ican history. 

In the parlor of the Brick House which now 
houses the school dining room, some offices and 
faculty living quarters, George Washington’s 
father and mother met for the first time. In the 
stables, Cornwallis once imprisoned a group of 
Hessian soldiers who later escaped to help found 
the Free State of Virginia. The school has even a 
ghost—a Mrs. Kyle, an aunt of George Wash- 
ington—who died insane under mysterious cir- 
cumstances, and who once was said to walk the 
premises, but now is probably more haunted by 
the girls than they by her, when every Halloween 
they give her a noisy commemoration with blank 
cartridges and rattling chains. The school was 
opened in 1914 and immediately attracted a larger 
student body than had been planned, because the 
war in Europe kept in this country girls who had 
planned-to finish their Continued on Page 146 
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Self-catapulted into 20th Century attitudes, 
Turkey’s great metropolis retains 

innumerable marks of the Islam of old. 

The minarets of 17th Century Yeni Cami— 

the New Mosque—still impale the sky across 

the fabled, commerce-crowded Golden Horn (/ef?). 
In the Blue Mosque (right), 260 windows still 
pour mystic light into the richly tiled interior. 


Europes Most Exotic City 


Istanbul Diary—a visit to the 
City of the Caliphs reveals 
that the Turkish metropolis has an 


Eastern heart and a Western mind 


bv Paul Bowles 


Aboard M/S Tarsus, Turkish Maritime Lines. 

HEN I announced my intention of bringing Abdeslam along to Istanbul, the 

remarks made by most of my friends had a certain sameness; they all seemed 
to evoke coals and Newcastle. The general opinion was that there were more intel- 
ligent things to do than to take a Moroccan Arab to Turkey. I don’t know. He may 
end up as a dead weight, but my hope is that he will turn out instead to be a kind of 
passkey. Being a Moslem, he knows how to deal with Moslems, and he has the 
Moslem sense of seemliness and formality. (You can live with Moslems for years 
and never acquire it.) He has also an intuitive gift for immediate understanding of a 
situation, and at the same time is completely lacking in reticence or inhibitions. He 
can lie so well that he convinces himself, and he is a master at bargaining; it is a 
black day for him when he has to pay the asking price for anything. He never knows 
what is printed on a sign because he is totally illiterate; besides, even if he did know, 
he would pay no attention, since he has no respect for law. If you mention that this 
or that thing is forbidden, he will say furiously: ““Agh! A decree for the wind.” In 
other words, he is an old-school Arab, far better equipped to squeeze the last drop 
of adventure out of any occasion than I, who unfortunately can read signs but can’t 
bargain effectively, and will forgo any joy rather than risk a reprimand. At all 
events, the die is cast: Abdeslam is here on the ship. 

My first intimation of Turkey came during tea this afternoon as the ship was 
leaving the Bay of Naples. The orchestra was playing a tango which finally estab- 
lished its identity, after several reprises, as /ndian Love Call, and the cliffs of Capri 
were getting in the way of the sunset. I glanced at a biscuit that | was about to put 
into my mouth, and then stopped to examine it more closely. It was an ordinary 
little arrowroot tea biscuit, and on it were embossed the words “‘Hayd Park.” Then 
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Working or relaxing, the 

people of Istanbul take life 

with a strong dash of Eastern color. 
Here (/eft to right), a night-club 
star performs the intricate 
writhings of the belly dance; 

a shopkeeper delivers the classic 
high-pressure sales talk of the East; 
a fruit vendor hawks plums rigged 
artistically to catch the eye; 

a coffeehouse patron sucks at the 

- mouthpiece of his narghile, which 
uses jasmine-wood charcoal to 
light the tobacco and rose-scented 
water to cool the smoke. 
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I recalled all I had been told by travelers about 
the amusing havoc that results when the Turks 
phoneticize words they borrow from other lan- 
guages; the legend on my biscuit was “Hyde 
Park” in Turkish. Later I got some newspapers 
and magazines and began to study them. The 
words have a way of looking like gibberish until 
you say them aloud, and then often they resolve 
themselves into perfectly comprehensible English 
or French, or even, occasionally, Arabic. Sko¢ 
Tuid looks like nothing; suddenly it becomes 
Scotch Tweed. Tualet, trenckot and seksoloji like- 
wise reveal their message after a few seconds’ re- 
flection. In itself, synthetic orthography is not 
very important; at the same time it is a constantly 
visible reminder of Turkey’s determination to be- 
come “modern.” Turkey has turned its back on 
the East and on Eastern concepts, not with the 
mere yearning of other Islamic countries to be 
European or to acquire American techniques, but 
with a very conscious will to transform itself from 
the core outward. 


—Tarabya, Bosporus. 

This afternoon it was blustery and very cold. 
The tiny Sea of Marmara was kicking up more 
whitecaps and producing more rolling on the 
part of the ship than the open Mediterranean had 
managed to do in three days. 

The first sight of Istanbul was impressive; it 
had been raining, and an enormous and perfect 
hoop of a rainbow was painted across the lead- 
colored sky ahead. Perhaps an hour later, after 
maneuvering about in the harbor for a while, we 
were close enough to see the needles of the min- 





arets (and how many of them!) in black against 
the final flare-up of the sunset. It was a poetic 
preface, and like most prefaces, it had very little 
to do with what followed. 

Poetic is not an adjective you would use to 
describe disembarking at Istanbul, perhaps be- 
cause it was cold and rainy. The pier was festive; 
it looked like an elegant waterside restaurant or 
one of the larger Latin-American airports, bril- 
liantly illumined, awnings flapping, its decks 
mobbed with people in raincoats. The customs 
was the epitome of confusion; however, when an 
iuspector was finally assigned, everything went 
smoothly and no piece of luggage was opened. 

I had determined on a hotel in the old part of 
the city, which is Istanbul proper, rather than 
one of those across the Golden Horn in Beyoglu, 
the European quarter, but my taxi driver and his 
crony were loath to take me there. “All hotels in 
Beyoglu,” they insisted. I knew better, and did 
some insisting on my own. We shot into the 
stream of traffic, across the Galata Bridge, to the 
hotel of my choosing. Unhappily I had neglected, 
on the advice of various well-wishers, to reserve 
a room. There was none to be had. And so on, 
from hotel to hotel there in Istanbul, back across 
the bridge and up the hill to every establishment 
in Beyoglu. There are three international con- 


ventions in progress here, and besides, it is 


vacationtime; everything is full. Even the m/s 
Tarsus, from which I just emerged, and another 
ship in the harbor, are being converted tonight 
into hotels. By half past ten I accepted the sug- 
gestion of being driven twenty-five kilometers up 
the Bosporus to this place, Tarabya, where they 
assured me by telephone they had space. “Do 


you want a room with bath?” they asked. I said I 
did. **We haven't any,” they said. ““Then I want 
a room without bath.” “We have one.” That 
was that. 

Once we had left the city behind and were 
driving along the dark road, Abdeslam began to 
catechize the two Turks in front. They obviously 
did not impress him as being up-to-the-mark 
Moslems, and he started by testing their knowl- 
edge of the Koran. I thought they did fairly well, 
but he was contemptuous. “They don’t know 
anything,” he declared in Maghrebi to me. Going 
into English, he asked them: “‘How many times 
one day you pray?’’ They merely laughed. **Peo- 
ple can sleep in mosque?”’ he pursued. The driver 
was busy navigating the curves in the narrow 
road, but his companion, who spoke a special 
brand of English all his own, pinch-hit for him. 
“Not slep in mosque many people every got 
hoss,” he explained. 

“You make sins?” Abdeslam was determined 
to trip up these foreigners. “Pork, wine?” 

The other shrugged. “‘Moslem people every not 
eat pork not drink wine but maybe one hundred 
year ago like that. Now different.” 

“Never different!” shouted Abdeslam sternly. 
“You not good Moslems here. People not happy. 
You have bad government.” 

The other was indignant. ““Everybody happy,” 
he protested. “Before, few people up, plenty 
people down. Now, you make your business, | 
make my business. You take your money, I take 
my money. Before, you take my money. You rich 
with my money.” 

The driver’s companion was merely giving his 
own interpretation of his country’s most recent 


discovery : democracy. From the beginning of the 
colloquy I had my notebook out, scribbling 
down his exact words, because they seemed to 
me important; they expressed the average Turk’s 
reaction to the new institution—new because it 
was only in 1950 that the first completely demo- 
cratic elections were held. To Abdeslam, who 
epitomizes the traditional Moslem, the very con- 
cept of democracy is meaningless. If an idea is 
not explicitly formulated in the Koran, it is wrong 
and he will not discuss it further. 

My hotel, built at the edge of the lapping 
Bosporus, is like a huge wooden box. In the 
lobby, at the base of the balustrade of the grand 
staircase, are two lead statues, one on each side, 
painted with white enamel to make them look 
like marble. The dining room’s decorations are 
of a more recent vintage—the early '20’s. There 
are high murals showing long-necked, low-waisted 
ladies in cloches and higher-than-knee-length 
skirts, presumably picnicking on the shores of the 
Bosporus. 

At dinner we were the only people eating, 
since it was nearly midnight, and Abdeslam took 
advantage of this excellent opportunity to deliver 
an impassioned harangue (partly in a mixture of 
Maghrebi and classical Arabic and partly in 
English), so that by the end of the meal we had 
fourteen waiters and busboys crowded around 
the table listening. Then someone thought of 
fetching the chef. He arrived beaming and glisten- 
ing with sweat; he had been brought because he 
spoke more Arabic than the others, which wasn’t 
very much. “Old-fashioned Moslem,” explained 
the head waiter. Abdeslam immediately put him 
through the chehade or declaration of faith, and 
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he came off with flying colors, reciting it word for 
word along with Abdeslam: “Ach haddou anlail- 
laha inlallah. .. .” 

The faces of the younger men expressed un- 
mistakable admiration, as well as pleasure at 
the approval of the esteemed foreigner, but none 
of them could perform the chef’s feat. 

Presently the manager of the hotel came in, 
presumably to see what was going on at this late 
hour. Abdeslam asked for the check, and ob- 
jected when he saw that it was written in Turkish, 
with Roman characters. “Arabic!” he demanded. 
“You Moslem? Then bring check in Arabic.” 
Apologetically the manager explained that writ- 
ing in Arabic was a “very bad thing” and had 
been known on occasion to put the man who did 
it into jail. To this he added, to make things 
quite clear, that any man who veiled his wife also 
went to jail. ““A man must not be very Moslem,” 
he said. But Abdeslam had had enough. “I very 
very Moslem,” he announced, and with that 
we left the room. 

The big beds in our room stand high off the 
floor, and Abdeslam has turned in. Before going 
to sleep he called over to me, following a long 
silence during which | thought he had dropped 
off: “That Mustafa Kemal ruined this country!” 
Because I was writing, and also because I am not 
sure exactly where | stand in this philosophical 
war (for viewed broadly it is nothing less than 
that), I said: “You're probably right.” 


Sirkeci. 
We are installed at Sirkeci on the Istanbul side, 
in the hotel I had first wanted, and here we shall 
stop for the rest of our stay. Outside the window 
is a taxi stand. From early morning onward 
there is the continuous racket of men’s voices 
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shouting and horns being blown in a struggle to 
keep recently arrived taxis from edging in ahead 
of those that have been waiting in line. Why the 
general prohibition of horn-blowing should not 
apply here I don’t know, but it doesn’t appear to. 


Everywhere else in the city, drivers make their 
presence known by reaching out the window and 
pounding on the outside of the door. The taxi 
drivers have a pretty habit of passing back a 
packet of cigarettes at the beginning of the 
journey; sometimes they even sing for you. One 
morning I was entertained, if that is not too 
strong a word for this sort of thing, with a ren- 
dition of Jezebel and Come On-a My House: 
In such cases the traffic warnings on the side of 
the car are done in rhythm. 

Istanbul is a jolly place; there is no element of 
the sinister about it, notwithstanding all those 
spy novels for which it provides such a handsome 
setting. It spreads itself nonchalantly over its 
seven hills. (At least, they claim there are seven 
of them, because that is the correct number of 
hills to have.) Some of it seems to trail in the 
water, since along the Golden Horn, an inlet 
which looks like a river, innumerable small craft 
are tied up, and there are no proper docks to 
define the water’s end and the land’s beginning. 
Wherever you have a view, you have water some- 
where in it, because both sections of the town 
are peninsulas. 

Disorder is the visual keynote of Istanbul. It 
is not slovenly, only disorderly, just as it is not 
beautiful but certainly fascinating. Its steep hills 
and harbor views remind you a little of San 
Francisco; its overcrowded streets sometimes 
smack of Bombay; its transportation facilities 
evoke Venice, for you can go so many places by 
boat and the boats are continually making stops. 
(It costs three cents to get across to Uskudar in 


Asia.) Yet the streets in detail are strangely 
reminiscent of an America that is nearly gone. 
Time after time I have been reminded of some 
New England mill town of thirty years ago: say 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts. Or again, a row 
of little wooden houses will suggest a back street 
in Stapleton, on Staten Island. 

And Istanbul is all of a piece. Most Oriental 
cities, and many Western ones, for that matter, 
have a “native quarter” which is completely 
distinct from the part (usually of more recent 
origin, often containing the consulates and em- 
bassies, always built with some eye to visual 
effect) which comprises the showplaces of the 
town. Istanbul has no native quarter, or, if you 
like, it is all native quarter. And Beyoglu, where 
the better establishments are located and the 
diplomatic representatives are stationed, only 
here and there shows an interest in pleasing the 
Western eye. 

You wander down the hill toward Karakoy. 
Above the harbor, with its thousands of caiques, 
rowboats, tugs, freighters, lies a pall of smoke 
and haze through which you can see the vague 
outline of the domes and towers of Aya Sofya, 
Sultan Ahmet and Siileyimaniye; but far above 
all that to the left is a pure region next to the sky 
where the mountains in Asia glisten with their 
snow. As you descend the streets made of steps 
that lead to the water’s level, the traffic and 
pedestrian congestion become more acute, until 
you begin to think that all of the city’s million 
and a quarter people must be there, on their way 
to or from the Galata Bridge. They are wearing 
European clothes, but with unexpected variations 
and juxtapositions, and their faces range in type 
from Levantine through Slavic to Mongoloid, the 
last belonging principally to the soldiers from 
Eastern Anatolia. Continued on Page 120 





Sights and symbols of Istanbul: 

The Mosque of Sultan Ahmet 
(opposite page, left), in use since the 
17th Century, is one of the very 

few in all Islam adorned with six 
minarets. The towers (above) of 
Rumelihisari, constructed in 1452 

by the conqueror Mehmet Fatih, 
recall the last days of Constantinople, 
which fell to the Turks the following 
year. The famous Covered Bazaar 
(right), now recovering from last year’s 
devastating fire, carries on with 
deeply Middle Eastern enterprise—a 
vast city within a city, roofed 


over and jammed with thousands of 
shops, in which the haggle-minded 
traveler can pick up almost any 

kind of merchandise made on earth. 





MANHATTAN’S 


THIRD AVENUE 


by Sam Boal 


Where you can buy 
live bait or 

costly antiques; 
spend over $100 
for dinner—for one; 
or get a black eye 


painted out 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ELLIOTT ERWITT 
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OF the 652 streets of Manhattan 
the most wondrous of all, in the view 
of its residents, is Third Avenue. 
Third Avenue is not the longest, the 
shortest, the widest or the narrow- 


st. Its fame is not so great as that of 


Broadway or Fifth Avenue. It is 
noisier than Eighth Avenue and 
dirtier than First, and though Man- 
hattan is surrounded by rivers you 
cannot see water except from a very 
few places on Third. Third Avenue 
is not so beautiful as Park Avenue, 
but there are New Yorkers who find 
nothing in the city quite so beauti- 
ful as the coming of spring to Third 
Avenue, when the limp sun slants 
through the elevated tracks and the 
kids bring out their new baseballs 
and the bartenders plod onto the 
street looking like penguins in their 
white aprons and black four-in- 
hands, to sniff the springtime; and 
the antique dealers emerge from 
their Sheraton or Duncan Phyfe 
winters and peer up dustily at the 
sky; and in Chinatown men called 
William Wong or Joe Chow think 
of their wives, whose names are still 
Promise of Lotus or Pleasant Jade. 

Third Avenue—in springtime or 
not—is a showcase for an astonish- 
ing number of objects, both ma- 
terial and spiritual, and the variety 
of this display is considerably greater 
than that on any other New York 
street. Third Avenue is, for example, 
a highway of lovers’ sighs. Hardly a 
New Yorker does not associate 
Third Avenue and its quiet, snug 
bars with romance; a man may have 
met his girl somewhere else in New 
York but he is almost certain to 
have courted her, briefly or length- 
ily, on Third Avenue. It is the site 


of the world’s most expensive res- 
taurant and of some of its cheapest. 
Third Avenue is the home of Man- 
hattan’s only brewery, though the 
Borough of Manhattan drinks more 
beer each year than Los Angeles. It 
harbors the celebrated elevated rail- 
road, the last one in New York, 
whose advent seventy-seven years 
ago was to some people the begin- 
ning of modern times. It is probably 
the only place on the island of Man- 
hattan where a man can buy live 
bait for fishing or have his fortune 
told by a genuine gypsy. Many of 
New York’s streets exist for people 
to work on, but not live on. How- 
ever, Third Avenue is home to a lot 
of people, perhaps as many as 500,- 
000, which makes Third Avenue a 
bigger city than Miami. Now or in 
the past Third Avenue has been 
home to such people as Stephen 
Foster, Marlene Dietrich, Herman 
Melville, Stephen Crane and Bobo 
Rockefeller. 

Third Avenue, as befits what 
might be called an ethnological 
group, developed its own language: 
everybody knows of the man who 
lives at ““Toity-Toid and Toid.”’ An 
astute shopper on Third Avenue can 
pick up a small jeweled case once 
owned by Charles I of Spain for 
$90,000. The same astute shopper 
can, by walking a few blocks north, 
for sixty-seven dollars acquire a 
complete living-room “suit,” con- 
sisting of a sofa, two chairs, a lamp, 
a golden mirror and a bronze horse 
with a clock imbedded in its stomach. 

Third Avenue spawned some of 
the country’s first real gangsters, and 
Third Avenue is now the place in 
New York to get a black eye painted 





out. (You can also get it blacked on 
Third Avenue.) Parts of Third 
Avenue have a rococo air about 
them, yet one of New York’s newest 
and most velvety apartment houses 
gleams in chromium and glass at 
65th Street, and Third Avenue is the 
site of an office-building project 
described as an “East Side Rocke- 
feller Center,’ which has no refer- 
ence to Bobo. Third Avenue, in less 
than seven miles, changes its com- 
plexion, its clothes, its accent and 
its income more than any street of 
similar length in the world. Pro- 
ceeding north, Third Avenue is 
Main Street, U.S.A., to New York’s 
Chinese, its Irish, its Hungarians, 
its Czechs, its Yugoslavs, its Ger- 
mans and its Puerto Ricans. 


Third Avenue was 150 years old 
last year, having been created in 
1804 to form part of what was to 
become the famous Boston Post 
Road. It grew with New York, and 
in the years following the Civil 
War the part of Third Avenue called 
the Bowery was notorious over the 
world. Rascals of every sort lived 
more or less free from police inter- 
vention on the Bowery and there 
are records of surprising goings on. 
Dope was sold openly to both old 
and young (the teen-age narcotic 
addict is not new to New York) and 
murders were so common as to ex- 
cite no special interest. 

On August 26, 1878, at 5:30 A.M. 
the first elevated train rumbled 
noisily down Third Avenue, and 
though few New Yorkers were 
awake to see this piece of history in 
the making, everyone knew what 
was happening, because the Third 
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Avenue “El” had been a subject of 
riotous discussion ever since it had 
been authorized three years before. 

Surface traffic had become so 
snarled that it was decided to build 
a platform above the street. But 
construction was delayed by shrill 
wrangling. Forty-one designs were 
submitted. One proposed that a 
moving platform consisting of an 
endless belt with seats be mounted 
over the sidewalk, with stations at 
which passengers could step on and 
off, but the plan was dismissed as 
too dangerous. Another inventor 
suggested that an eight-foot pneu- 
matic tube be erected above the 
street. Passengers, riding in cars 
seating four, would be blown through 
the tube by blasts of air. This plan 
was abandoned, too, for fear that 
the blower might fail, trapping 
travelers in an airless limbo. A sub- 
way was considered a laughable im- 
practicality, and New York was to 
wait twenty-six years for its first 
subsurface transportation. 

Even after it was decided to build 
a small railway on trestles, its con- 
struction was hampered by dire pre- 
dictions. Many Third Avenue critics 
feared the trains would plunge from 
their tracks onto the crowded streets 
below. Others protested that the 
locomotives would rain a shower of 
sparks and ashes on the populace, or 
that an elevated railroad would be- 
come the lewd plaything of Peeping 
Toms who would be able to look 
into the upper stories of the homes 
along the avenue. 

However, the opening day of the 
El, which was to form the physical 
character of Third Avenue to such a 
degree, was a success. A Sun re- 





porter exclaimed that the El was a 
spectacle like “‘an imposing array 
of soldiers or a gorgeous cavalcade.” 
And a Herald reporter wrote: ““The 
trains appear to be in mid-air upon 
nothing! The people in the street 
below are reduced to pygmies! It 
requires some little nerve to sit at 
the car window and look down!” 
The El became a Third 
Avenue was coming of age. 


success. 


One of the most calmly wonderful 
of the several foreign settlements 
along Third Avenue is its southern- 
most section, Chinatown. China- 
town is not Oriental in architecture, 
although there are a few rather 
seedy pagodalike structures, and one 
genuine temple, seldom seen by 
tourists, in which pious old Chinese 
still pray to their ancestors. 

Chinatown today is an American 
town of about 8000 people, which 
plays host each year to about 600,- 
000 visitors. It sells to its visitors an 
endless array of inexpensive trinkets 
and souvenirs. It does not sell 
opium, and the old pipe-smoking 
Chinese gentlemen are smoking 
strong, cheap American tobacco. 
Nor is marijuana for sale in China- 
town; this can be found at the other 
end of Third Avenue. 

Chinatown is probably the most 
law-abiding town in America, at 
least with respect to violence. There 
hasn’t been a murder, a rape or a 
stabbing in the area in thirty years. 
But it is not without illegality, since 
the very existence there of many of 
its residents is illegal. 

Chinatown is not an easy town to 
know and understand. But as it 
stands today, with its paper dragons 




















«+» its florid favorites like 

Dora Pelletier, who cavorts, dances, 
sings, clowns, does everything at 
the rowdydow Sammy's . . . 


-.. and its landed gentry like the 
unbelievably elegant Mr. Shannon, 
. who presides at his 

Hibernian watering place 





floating in toy shops next to space 
helmets, with the faint scent of in- 
tense permeating the smell of ex- 
haust gas, with its old Chinese sus- 
tained by their memories and its 
young Chinese sustained by their 
hopes, Chinatown is a_ pleasing, 
serene pool in the midst of a some- 
what more bustling Third Avenue. 


The next move north on Third 
Avenue takes the traveler into a 
totally different environment. Here 
is an atmosphere of failure, dis- 
illusion, despair. Here is the part of 
Third Avenue known as the Bowery. 
Years ago someone called the 
Bowery “The Street of Forgotten 
Men.” The men are still there, and 
they are still forgotten. 

But it wasn’t always that way 
as the old-timers never tire of point- 
ing out. The Bowery got its inter- 
national—and unsavory—reputa- 
tion in the years following the Civil 
War. Americans are a moral people 
and have traditionally frowned on 
anything approaching immorality. 
The Bowery lived on immorality of 
every kind. 

It astounds the researcher to learn 
that naked “‘girlie’’ shows flourished 
on the Bowery long before they 
crept uptown—even before they got 
to Paris. They were called “nature” 
shows and were highly popular with 
the sailors in the then fast-growing 
port of New York. Crooks from all 
over the world could live openly on 
the Bowery. Prostitutes swarmed 
through the streets, some hardly in 


Third Avenue is changing: college 
kids have discovered its restaurants 
like Joe King’s Rathskeller . . . 
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their teens. Everyone drank and 
everyone reveled. It was a wild 
witches’ Sabbath and it went on 
wildly for thirty years. 

The character of the Bowery 
changed partly because of a killer 
named Big Jack Zelig. Big Jack con- 
tributed to human progress by em- 
ploying his own system for organiz- 
ing killers; in fact he even circulated 
a price list. This extraordinary docu- 
ment read: 


Slash on cheek $/ -$10 
Shot in leg $1 -$25 
Shot in arm $5 -$25 
Throwing a bomb $5 -$50 
Murder $/0 —$100 


Big Jack’s mayhem trade flour- 
ished from the start and soon he 
controlled protection rackets and a 
wide variety of saloons, houses of 
prostitution and “‘nature temples.” 

Sin on the Bowery prospered 
partly because the good people of 
New York seldom ventured there. 
When word of its viciousness began 
to filter out, uptowners started in- 
vestigations, and what they dis- 
covered caused shrill cries to be 
heard throughout the city. Big Jack 
moved uptown, and the Bowery as 
a sin spot was doomed. 

But so was Big Jack. In 1912, he 
was involved in a plot to rub out 
Herman Rosenthal, the most suc- 
cessful big-time gambler in New 
York. Jack hired four killers (at $100 
each, his own top fee) to do the job. 
Two of them—Gyp the Blood and 
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Lefty Louie—have since become he- 
roes of ballads, but the other two, 
Dago Frank and Whitey Lewis, were 
never so memorialized. When the 
story of the Rosenthal murder broke 
it was one of the sensations of the 
young century. But Big Jack, for 
once, had outreached himself. He 
was shot dead (fee not known) the 
day before he was to testify at the 
trial of his four gunmen. He was shot 
as he was getting on a Second Av- 
enue trolley, near the Bowery; the 
Bowery died with him. 

Today the Bowery is a dreary suc- 
cession of hotels and flophouses. 
Old men lie in doorways, overcome 
by drinking “smoke.” (“Smoke” is 
canned heat mixed with water.) 
Other old men shuffle along, begging 
dimes or nickels or pennies which 
they promptly drink up. They are 
fed by the several missions operated 
on the Bowery by church groups. 
There is little to interest anyone on 
the Bowery any more, unless he is a 
social worker. 

At night, however, one place on 
the Bowery lights up. This is a curious 
night club called Sammy’s Bowery 
Follies, and it is the creation of a 
curious man named Sammy Fuchs, 
who calls himself the Mayor of the 
Bowery. Twenty years ago Sammy 
ran just another Bowery bar, but as 
he served his customers, he noticed 
that some of them would burst into 
weepy, nostalgic songs or lunge into 
shambling, antiquated cakewalks. 
One evening, largely to break the 
monotony, Sammy put on a show of 


and hamburgers, and carve their names 


and frats on the walls. 


the oldtimers. It was a success. To- 
day his show—the Bowery Follies— 
is an established, if small, part of 
New York show business. The enter- 
tainers sing the old songs and the 
sentimental customers sniffle a few 
times and wonder why Tin Pan Alley 
doesn’t write good songs any more. 
It is very pleasing to sit in Sammy’s. 

The Bowery section of Third 
Avenue ends, and Third Avenue 
proper begins a few blocks north of 
Sammy’s at Cooper Square. 

This is the Third Avenue most 
people know. This is the Third 
Avenue of the antique shops, of the 
exotic delicatessens. It is the Third 
Avenue of the Germans, the Hun- 
garians, the Czechs and the Puerto 
Ricans. But most of all it is the 
Third Avenue of the Irish bars, the 
meeting places, the lovers’ trysting 
spots, the poor men’s clubs. The 
Irish bars are by now a solid institu- 
tion, a birthplace of humor and a 
hearthside for talk. Their names 
read like a resonant roster of some 
ancient Irish heraldry. 

Thereare Dunleavy’s, Connelley’s, 
Galligan’s, Sweeney's, McGovern’s 
and Lennon’s. There are Culkin’s, 
McDonnaugh’s,Skelley’s,Costello’s, 
Murphy’s, McGalligan’s, Glennon’s 
and Gunnigle’s. There are Duffy’s, 
Clarke’s, Brennan’s, Breffney’s, 
Daly’s, Moriarty’s, O’Rorke’s, Sul- 
livan’s, McMahon's, Carney’s. 

There are between 21st Street and 
90th Street on Third Avenue exactly 
104 Irish bars, or-—some say—more 
than in all of Dublin. 


One Irish bar will be the hangout 
of college boys and girls, another of 
race-track people who find Broad- 
way bars phony and gaudy. Some 
bars have old Irish customers who 
like their beer room temperature and 
their arguments anything above that. 
Several are favored by journalists, 
others by advertising men. Each 
tends to be slightly exclusive, its 
patrons inclined to look down on 
others. The Third Avenue bars are 
the nearest equivalent in this coun- 
try to the English or Irish pub—a 
man’s home away from home. 

One of the most renowned of the 
Third Avenue bars is Costello’s at 
44th Street. It is run by two broth- 
ers, Joe and Tim, who were born in 
County Offaly, Ireland. Tim pre- 
ceded his brother to this country, 
and got a job as a bartender. Some- 
time after repeal (as he tells the story 
it would appear to have been only a 
day or two after) Tim opened his 
bar on Third Avenue and wrote 
Joe to join him. Some people think 
the Costellos owe their success to 
the Martini or, as Tim calls it, “the 
Martini cocktail.”” Until Tim Cos- 
tello brought his gentle elegance to 
Third Avenue (he is the only bar 
owner on the avenue known to wear 
Brooks Brothers suits), the Martini, 
to most Third Avenuers, was an 
effete tipple. But Costello customers 
wanted the Martini, and Tim obliged, 
reluctantly, even to the extent of 
serving Martinis in chilled glasses, a 
volcanic revolution to Third Ave- 
nue. “That Martini cocktail,” he 





often observes as a customer jolts 
one down, “‘is a divil.”” Tim believes 
that all a man should ever drink is 
Scotch whiskey. 

Though they vary slightly, all of 
the Third Avenue bars are pretty 
much alike. They are fairly small, 
which makes for conviviality, and 
they are dark. Large, well-lit bars 
gleaming in mirrors and chromium 
appear to have a bizarre effect on 
patrons, who may take to wearing 
their wives’ hats or to drinking funny 
drinks. Such goings on would never 
be tolerated on Third Avenue. Some 
of the bars have jukeboxes, but for 
the most part they are unplayed. In 
the years since World War II some 
Third Avenue bar owners have in- 
stalled air conditioning but usually 
the apparatus is misunderstood. 
Some years ago, Glennon, who oper- 
ates a bar a few blocks north of 
Costello’s, bought an electric fan for 
the comfort of his clientele. But his 
customers turned it off every time he 
started it. Glennon gave up and now 
the fan stands motionless, winter 
and summer, on top of the tele- 
phone booth. 

Because of their darkness and 
general serenity, Third Avenue bars 
are ideal for lovers and for this rea- 
son Third Avenue is to most New 
Yorkers a place of high romance. 
A young man of modest means can 
take his girl to a Third Avenue bar, 
have an inexpensive drink and talk 
to her. The soft gloom is conducive 
to the half-whispers in which lovers 
like to talk. Perhaps this is why 


many Third Avenue bars are full of 
young people. There are, of course, 
old people, too, but the two groups 
seldom invade each other’s privacy, 
since privacy is always respected 
on Third Avenue. 


Third Avenue is the showcase for 
some rather celebrated bits of art. 
These are the famous James Thur- 
ber “murials” on the walls of Cos- 
tello’s. The drawings began their 
life as murals, but Costello, a man 
whose tongue sometimes does tricks, 
called them “‘murials” and the name 
stuck. Thurber, one of Costello’s 
oldest and most respected customers, 
made the drawings about twenty 
years ago and Tim still likes to re- 
call the story of their creation. 

“Thurber was in one day,” Tim 
says, “and we had a drink or so and 
he started drawing on the walls. 
‘My God, I thought to myself, 
‘Thurber is drawing on them walls 
but he is a fine, decent man and I'd 
better not say anything. I can wash 
them off.’ Thurber and I had a few 
more drinks and in between he fin- 
ished the drawings. He would have 
made more but he ran out of wall. 
It took him about a half hour and 
then he went home. I went around to 
see them and by God they were the 
funniest he ever did draw.” 

The “‘murials” are a great attrac- 
tion and many a young man takes 
his young lady to Costello’s to show 
them off. The girls seem to find one 
drawing vastly funny. It shows a 
woman football player tackling a 


man player. The caption reads: 
“Harvard 0—Wellesley 42.” 

Since the drawings were made, 
Tim moved his saloon next door and 
had the wall surfaces moved intact. 

As might be expected, Third 
Avenue bars, like pockets, collect 
things. Old licenses or old playbills 
are very popular as is—of course— 
the call to arms which the then in- 
fant Irish Republic issued in 1916. 
Historic headlines—the Armistice, 
Lindbergh’s flight, Pearl Harbor— 
have been framed and hang dustily 
for the thoughtful drinker to ponder. 
Prints of ships, old taverns, and 
often a president’s portrait are on 
display, although not necessarily the 
incumbent president; some Irish 
bartenders have affections for such 
figures as McKinley or Taft. Other 
bars have portraits of animals— 
horses and dogs, mostly—and there 
are a number of stuffed beasts to be 
seen. Owls and moose heads are 
popular. Since Third Avenue was 
the site of much of the movie The 
Lost Weekend, stills from that pic- 
ture used to be on display, but they 
have gradually been removed. Cin- 
ema fame is far too unsubstantial 
for Third Avenue. 

One of the most celebrated of 
memorabilia is brought to life from 
time to time by the admirers of the 
works—and deeds—of Ernest Hem- 
ingway. It is half a shillelagh, and it 
hangs behind the bar at Costello’s. 

It got there some years ago when 
John O'Hara appeared one night in 
Costello’s with Hemingway. The 


two writers had a few drinks and 
then Hemingway noticed the old 
shillelagh hanging behind the bar. 

“Formidable weapon, eh, Papa?” 
said O'Hara, whose respect for any- 
thing Irish borders on veneration. 

“Nuts,” said Hemingway. “Man 
could break that on his head.” 

O’Hara smiled quietly, reached 
over and handed it to Hemingway. 

“Okay, Papa,” he said. “*Break it 
on your head.” 

Hemingway smiled quietly, raised 
the shillelagh over his head and 
brought it down sharply. The shil- 
lelagh broke in half. 

The half of the shillelagh that 
Hemingway left still hangs behind 
the bar and from time to time some 
young romantic will ask Tim or Joe 
Costello to see it. If it is Tim, he al- 
ways pretends to be vague about it. 
“What shillelagh?” he will ask. Then 
he will call down the bar to his 
brother. “Joe,” he will say, ““where’s 
that old stick that writer broke over 
his head? You know that writer, 
what’s-his-name. That writer with 
the beard.” 


Improbably nestled amongst the 
Irish bars on Third Avenue is the 
world’s most expensive restaurant. 
It is the Chambord, and like a man 
so rich he can afford to be seen ina 
shabby necktie, the Chambord is so 
expensive it can afford to appear in- 
expensive. Its exterior is incon- 
spicuous. It looks vaguely like a 
restaurant but it might be a dress 
shop or even a branch library. Its 





interior defies classification. It has 
a bar to the left and a kitchen to the 
right, but there any apparent plan 
seems to end. The restaurant is lit 
by ordinary lights and the uniforms 
of the waiters are the dreary red of 
old sofas. 

One young debutante, thrilled to 
be at last in the fabulous Chambord, 
surveyed it with dismay. She turned 
to her escort. ““Well, anyway,” she 
said bravely, “it’s clean.” 

The décor of the Chambord, how- 
ever, is not artless. It is the boast of 
co-owner Phil Rosen that it is as 
subtle a creation as one of his chef’s 
most delicate dishes. Rosen’s prin- 
cipal concern with the senses of his 
guests, however, is with their taste. 
He doesn’t much care what color 
the wall is if the béarnaise has the 
correct flavor. 

Rosen does not interfere with his 
chef, so the classic temperamental 
battles between management and 
kitchen never disturb the calm of the 
Chambord. Hardly anything dis- 
turbs its calm, certainly not orders 
for unusual dishes. The Chambord 
boasts (in a dignified way, of course) 
that it has never been unable to fill 
a customer’s order, providing out- 
of-season vegetables were not in- 
volved. Sometimes customers try to 
stump the cooks with orders for 
little-known dishes such as bubble- 
and-squeak (a British cabbage-and- 
potato pie), but the chefs always 
manage to come through. 

This ability to fill any order ex- 
tends even to the bar. Three years 
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ago, one of the customers told Jerry 
Therrien, the bartender, that he was 
tired of Martinis. “They're too 
weak,”’ he explained. “‘Make me a 
Martini that’s stronger than a Mar- 
tini,”’ he said, wickedly. 

“Certainly, sir,” said Jerry. He 
carefully mixed a Martini, poured it 
and then, using a spoon, floated a 
thin film of Scotch on top. Oddly 
enough, the drink is excellent. It 
caught on and now Therrien serves 
thirty or torty a week, Therrien is 
very proud of his super-Martini. It 
costs $1.10. 

The question of prices is a diffi- 
cult one to assess at the Chambord. 
Restaurant owners often talk about 
their grosses, saying that they do 
“a million a year” or “$50,000 a 
month,” or some such figure. Rosen 
professes to be unsure about how 
big his business is. He will usually 
reveal only two figures. One is that 
his wine cellar is worth about $200,- 
000 and the other is that the estab- 
lishment does approximately $19,- 
000 a year in crépes Suzette alone. 
(They are $5.00 for two persons.) 

The amount a man might spend 
on a meal at the Chambord depends 
to a great extent on what he drinks. 
It would be possible to spend several 
hundred dollars per person. One 
wine, for instance—a 1929 Romanée 
Conti—costs $60 a bottle. Some 
other wines cost $40 a bottle, but 
most of them—for instance, the 
comparatively rare 1937 Chateau 
d°Yquem—are only about $15. The 
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Fisherman’s Delight: At right, a quiet, streamside 
pool alive with bright brook trout; at left 

below, a day’s gear—flies, rod and reel, 

net, creel, waders—and a day’s reward— 

two wonderful brown trout for the frying pan. 


Another in HOLIDAY’s Lure of Sports Series IF you have ever witnessed a cockfight, you will have 
recognized immediately the difference between the fight- 
ing bird and his disdained cousin, the dunghill rooster. 
The fighting cock is naturally touchy, quick-tempered, 
belligerent, noisy and flashily dressed—a Joseph among 


r TIN his brethren. He is a ““game animal.” 
Game animals are extroverts. They are fearless in battle, 
and if sought after in the chase, they must be worthy 


quarry of man. Compared with everyday animals, they are 
as one of Tom Lea’s Brave Bulls is to Ferdinand, as Lance- 


k l S H | N .. lot to Uriah Heep, as the barracuda to the goldfish. Trout 
ihe are game fish. 


I have sought trout in most of the streams in the East. 
Fishing with the fly was expected of me, for my father was 
addicted hopelessly to the habit, and almost as soon as 
my legs grew long enough to keep my head and arms out 
of the streams, I waded and cast and tried to learn how 
rr to think like a trout. I have been trying to learn ever 

of the noble adversary, the wild joy since, and have come to thank my stars that it is more 

difficult than learning to think like a man. 

of a flashing line and a live rod, the contentment Back in the times when little boys wore buckled knicker- 
bockers over elastic-gartered, black stockings, we used to 
ride our bicycles over the roads to trout country. Once 
there, we unstrapped our high, hobnailed boots, jointed 
up our hand-me-down rods and strung up our old level 
lines and frayed, three-foot leaders. Some of us attached 
by Richa rd Sa | mon bedraggled flies which we had tied with the banana fingers 

‘ of childhood. But we caught trout; wild, dark-backed 

creatures that never knew the bar sinister of the hatchery. 
Trout were not easy for us to catch. I never brought home 
a big one; and there grew in me a profound, lifelong re- 


This sport has everything—the challenge 


of solitude beside a sun-splashed stream 


spect for this fish. 

To most of us fishermen, there are three major varieties 
of this most beautiful of all fresh-water game fish. The 
native brook trout, Sa/velinus fontinalis (or the red trout 
of the springs); the brown, or Von Behr, trout, Sa/mo 
fario, of Europe; and the rainbow, /rideus, of our own 
West. All of these fishes have been successfully trans- 
planted from their native habitats into streams allover 
the world. We cast for the rainbow in Connecticut or 
Chile, the brown in Wyoming or Siberia; the brookie in 
the streams of England or California. 

Because the brown can live in waters whose tempera- 
tures reach the high seventies, is susceptible to fewer dis- 
eases, and grows faster in captivity, he is the universal 
favorite of the hatcheries. And to the fisherman who casts 
his floating fly, this same trout is adversary number one. 
He rises more frequently to take insects from the surface 
of the water than any other trout. He usually fights an 
underwater bout, but comes out into the air on his initial 
runs, shaking the fly that looked so harmless. He sprints 
toward a familiar place of safety, then, discovering that 
his efforts are thwarted, he changes direction and runs 
wildly, twisting, turning, exploring depths, seeking shal- 
lows, rounding rocks and roots. He often rushes pell-mell 
at the fisherman, whose every Continued on Page 62 














Continued from Page 60 
effort then is to keep a cool head and 
a tight line. Finally exhausted, brown 
trout bellies up and the net takes him. 
The brook trout is fond of under- 
water food, especially of the caddis. 
The lowly nymphs of all the May flies 
are part of his diet. He loves the fresh- 
water shrimp and the hellgrammite— 
larva of the crispy, crunchy dobson 


fly. But he will take his supper from 
the surface too. He leaps for the gauzy- 
winged ephemerids; he slaps the water 
with his tail as he hits the scarablike 
June bug. The gaudier artificial flies 
seem to attract him more often than 
do copies of the drab naturals. Down in 
Maine, where he is known as the 
squaretail, the beautiful Parmachene 
Belle, with its white-and-scarlet feath- 


ers, is his destroying angel. It has 
been suggested that the brook trout 
strikes in anger, or just to keep in 
practice. When hooked, brookie lunges 
for his private gymnasium. There he 
wraps your leader around the parallel 
bars of roots, somersaults on _ his 
aqueous trapeze. Usually his gymnas- 
tics are silent, for he keeps his flash- 
ing, black-piped fins deep in the water. 
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club would you use? 





4th at Baltusrol, Springfield, N. J. 183 yard par 3. Traps behind, steep slope back to water, large hump at left center of green 
* make shot ticklish. At 1954 National Open, most players used No. 4 irons. Clubs shown: Sam Snead Signature Woods and Irons. 
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, a 17th at Medinah, Medinah, Ill. 238 yard par 3. Few birdies here. Tee shot is all carry across lake to elevated handkerchief 
green. Two side-traps make shot tight. Professionals’ choice: No. 3 wood. Clubs shown: Gene Sarazen Signature Woods and Irons. 
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4 8th at Pebble Beach, Pebble Beach, Calif. 425 yard par 4, An exacting dog-leg right. Blind 
uphill tee shot leaves 2nd across cliff-lined, 180-yard elbow of Carmel Bay. Off a perfect tee 


shot, a No. 6 iron home. Clubs shown: Sam Snead Championship Woods and Irons. 


Any one of these 3 sets of Wilson clubs 
can do big things for your golf! There 
are a lot of reasons why. Streamlined iron 
heads that increase the power-hitting area on 
shut out 


each face. Strata-Bloc woods that 


moisture to maintain constant 


“feel.” The reminder grip that squares your 
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weight 


shots. 


and 


club face to your line-of-fire. These aren’t ad- 
vantages that only benefit par-busters. These 
are basic design features that save every golfer 


In America today, more golfers play Wilson 
than any other clubs. Get the “feel” of a set 
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PLAY THE GREAT WILSON K-28 
Ideal compression gives maximum 
distance. Perfect balance assures 
true flight and roll. 
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Irideus, the rainbow, is a pug- 
nosed pugilist with an undershot jaw 
who, like the brook trout, prefers to 
feed mostly under water. Like the 
brookie, again, he may often be seen 
‘tailing’ —standing on his head, his 
tail flapping on the surface—while 
he selects his morsels from the bot- 
tom. He rises to the fly, too; and if 
he is hooked, rainbow loses his tem- 
per quicker than scat. He dashes 
headlong into the air, runs on his 
skittering tail, throws showers of 
water and splashes noisily. The mad- 
ness of his initial run downstream is 
like that of a runaway horse. /rideus 
is the toughest fighter of these three 
trouts. He scours the passing rocks 
to loosen the barb, he chews the 
slender leader between his pointed 
teeth. Every ounce of energy is 
poured from his bright, Italian-flag 
flanks. 

When you have caught a rainbow 
you have sampled the Wild West, 
for that is where the glacier placed 
him. Through thousands of years he 
has lived in torrents of fast water, 
high in oxygen content. Would you 
catch a rainbow? Fish the riffles; 
cast in swift white water. 

The flies he likes are usually the 
flashily clothed patterns, a taste per- 
haps bequeathed to him by his fore- 
bears. As he becomes acclimatized 
to our Eastern streams, however, he 
follows more and more the diet of 
Eastern fish, rising to the Quill Gor- 
don, Hendrickson, Cahill, Adams 
and the rest of the artificials com- 
mon to these waters. 


Fly fishing is a sport of tremen- 
dous antiquity. The first mention of 
the use of artificial flies occurs in 
De Natura Animalium by the histo- 
rian Claudius Aelian, who wrote 
sometime around 200 a.p. The 
Macedonians, he reported, ‘“‘fas- 
tened red wool around a hook, and 
fitted onto the wool two feathers 
which grow under a cock’s wattles, 
and which are in color like wax.” 

Flies are light. Most of them are 
small. They cannot be presented 
successfully with heavy lines. The 
practice of using fine terminal tackle 
between the line and the lure un- 
doubtedly came down from some 
primitive Oriental who filched a 
long hair from his black-crowned 
wife. The Nipponese use a single 
human hair today in fishing for 
their tanago, the pigmy fresh-water 
fish about an inch and a half long. 
As might be expected, the fineness 
of the rod as well as that of the line 
gives the effect of catching bigger 
fish on heavier tackle. Since earliest 
times the Japanese and the Chinese 
have had a taste for the delicate. 

It is a curious thing that sericul- 
ture and the sport of fishing were 
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monopolized by royal and noble 
families in China. The Empress Si- 
ling, 2640 B.c., encouraged the 
nurture of the silkworm and the 
cultivation of the mulberry tree. 
She also had her own private fish 
pond. The Honorable Empress and 
her Honorable Court fished with 
silk. Natural flies were caught and 
impaled on tiny hooks which were 
tied to the silken strands and dapped 
on the surface of the water to be 
caught by leaping fish. 

“Blowline”’ fishing is an old Eng- 
lish sport which copies somewhat 
this ancient Chinese method. It was 
indeed among the first Occidental 
attempts at fishing “‘dry’’—that is 
to say, imitating the action of a live 
insect as it floats on the water. 
Blowline fishing is followed today 
by the most pristine of the purists 
in the science of dry-fly fishing. The 
fisherman chooses a light, limber 
ten-foot rod made of split bamboo. 

The technique is simple in prin- 
ciple but most difficult in practice. 
One just cannot start out at any 
time; as the name indicates, there 
must be a wind. The wind must be 
from the right quarter, its speed 
should be constant. There must be 
no rain. The water must be clear, 
fairly still. Temperatures of air and 
water, and even the time of day 
must be right for a hatch of insects. 
Trout should be on the rise, and the 
fisherman should place himself at 
best advantage, yet hidden, to reach 
the fish. 

The blowline fisherman’s reel con- 
tains a skein or two of fine floss 
silk, dyed “mist” and prepared ex- 
pressly for the purpose. To this is 
attached a small, eyed hook. The 
fisherman catches a live fly from the 
hatch on the water, impales it me- 
ticulously through its collar, so that 
its legs hang down. He allows his 
silken skein to be taken by the wind; 
the line blows out, bows, and the 
fly touches the water, dangling and 
dancing as if it were alive. If a trout 
rises and takes the fly, the ensuing 
engagement is as fine a piece of 
sport as any angler could desire. 
The line, light enough to be borne 
by the wind, is not strong enough 
to support the dead weight of the 
fish, let alone his struggles for free- 
dom. But the rod—long, supple, 
light and yet strong—takes the buf- 
feting by yielding, springing back 
and ever keeping the floss taut. 

This is the ultimate in the sport 
of dry fishing. 

There are, however, many ways to 
catch trout. I have a fisherman friend 
named Bob Crawford from over 
West Virginia way. Years ago he 
had a handy man, Jim Rowan, who 
was fond of adventure. 

Continued on Page 129 
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Depending on mood or need of the moment, cognac 
is the “‘distilled gleams of the dawn” or a lusty, 
democratic drink. At left, a snifter of Courvoisier, 
V.S.O.P. gleams headily in Steuben crystal. 


by Paul E. Deutschman 


Prince otf Brandies 


The intriguing story of the discovery and the making of cognac 


@ It always comes as a great shock when you stop and consider 
the snobbism and self-consciousness connected with the serving 
and consuming of the simple aromatic French liquor known as 
cognac. I know this from my own experience. 

Until recently, almost the sum total of my cognac knowledge 
was that it was a kind of brandy mysteriously labeled **V.S.O.P.,” 
**Three-Star,” ““V.O.” and so on; that St. Bernard dogs served 
it in small barrels to travelers lost in the Swiss Alps; affluent 
clubmen sipped it between puffs on rich cigars, while contem- 
plating the masses toiling underneath their windows; and the 
sexes parted momentarily after dinner parties to huddle ritualis- 
tically over scant portions of it—breathing and sniffing before 
imbibing, like neophytes before a cold and unco-operative 
holy flame. 

Whenever I drank any of the precious stuff I could never 
rightly enjoy its fragrance and heady taste because, usually, 
there were some steely-eyed, self-styled cognac cognoscenti lurk- 
ing at my elbow, watching to see if I inhaled when | should have 
exhaled or twirled it counterclockwise instead of clockwise. 

That was before I visited the Charente, on the usually 
bypassed French west coast. This is one of two provinces (the 
other is neighboring Charente-Maritime) whose brandy is per- 
mitted to be called “cognac.” 

Roughly twice the size of Rhode Island, the Charente has 
undulating hills, moist salt air, very special chalky soil and 
bright diffused sunlight. It is bisected by one of the world’s 
sweetest rivers—the Charente—whose soft green banks seem to 
melt before your eyes. Also, it has a town called ““Cognac” 
with musty ramparts and towers tucked behind ancient walls 
that were battled over for several blood-mingling centuries by 
English and French troops, and which are now the warehouses 
of many of the great brandy names. 

The only giveaway that anything unusual is happening within 
these otherwise-inconspicuous buildings is the tiny, black spots 
(actually, a species of mushroom) that freckle their walls. This 
means there’s brandy aging inside. There was no way of hiding 
this evidence from the German Occupation authorities during 
World War II, nor can it be hidden today from tax collectors 
or supervisors at the Bureau National du Cognac. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY ARNOLD NEWMAN 


It is here, in Cognac, that you first begin to realize that this is 
not just a pensive drink for old folks tottering in their arm- 
chairs— but a lusty, democratic drink of soil and sun.’ 

My education began at the Bureau National. A man there told 
of fhe happy, accidental birth of cognac, which sounds like 
something from Charles Lamb’s Dissertation on Roast Pig. 

In the Middle Ages, fleets from Britain, Scandinavia and 
Holland came io the banks of the Charente River to load up 
with salt, fish and wood. The sailors developed a taste for the lo- 
cal wine. Not a great wine; it was a bit too cloudy and dry and 
acidy. But it sufficed for their northern tastes. So, soon they were 
loading barrels of “‘Saintonge”’ wine to carry home. Thus the 
great wine fleets began to grow. 

But then there were wars; and large levies of taxes on both 
ends. And, in the early 1700's, an anonymous genius came along 
with the idea of distilling the wine, to decrease its bulk; and 
thereby, the taxes. “Let the foreigners add their own water,” he 
said. An eau de vie (“water of life’) resulted—powerful, clear 
and fragrant; this was peddled as “ Brandvin”’ (“burnt wine”— 
referring to the heat of distillation) in Scandinavia, and “brand 
wine”’ in Britain. And, eventually, “brandy.” Not all this “brand 
wine” could be sold immediately. The surplus was stored, in 
barrels of white oak, from the nearby forests of Limousin. 

Years passed. Then they opened one of the moldering casks. 
Inside was not the previous colorless brandy—but, instead, a 
deep-burnished, amber liquor of fire and fragrance, golden to 
throat and head. Somehow, “aging” had taken place—with the 
softness and aroma of this accidental wood worked into the 
brandy. This, then, became cognac brandy. 

Then more foreigners—English, Irish and Norwegians 
mostly—settled here and began sending casks of cognac to 
friends at home. But with cognac each year’s yield differs from 
the previous one. Thus, they began blending cognacs from 
various parts of the province, to achieve the original taste. And 
this is how the brands you taste today came into being. 

“This accidental method,” the Bureau National man said, “is 
the one still used—as you will see.” 

Next stop was a vineyard, a few miles beyond town. Most of 
the slopes and hills of the Charente are Continued on Page 67 
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fleeced over with vines (but never 
the flatlands, where spring frosts can 
nip the goodness from the grapes). 
To the farmer, the grapevines are 
everything. He smirks not a bit 
when he hears his aging, ambering 
brandy referred to by the regional 
poets as “distilled gleams of the 
dawn,” “gold of the Charente,” “‘fa- 
ther and begetter of life,” and so on. 

This was summer and there were 
thick, forked clusters of Colombars, 
and Folle Blanche, also long, tight- 
packed St. Emilions—all golden- 
green. No other grapes can be used. 
They have a peculiar, tart flavor 
that—with the distilling, aging and 
praying over that follow—makes 
cognac brandy. Come October, the 
grapes will be clipped and loaded 
into hoppers. The women will wear 
the traditional, wrap-around, har- 
vesttime bonnet—the ‘“‘quiche- 
notte’”’—as protection against the 
sun. In the old days, it also protected 
against occupying English soldiers; 
the name is a French carry-over of 
the English term “‘kiss-not.” 

These vines were in the Grande 
Champagne region. This has nothing 
to do with the wine of similar name. 
“Champagne” means “chalkiness”’; 
it’s the chalk in the soil that gives the 
wine its name. Also, it is the relative 
amount of chalk in the soil here in 
the Charente that determines the 
value of the grapes and the resulting 
cognac. There’s a terrible fatality 
about it all—or, security—depend- 
ing on how you see it. More than 
70,000 growers and 138,863 acres 
here are devoted to cognac-destined 
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grapes (new planting is prohibited by 
law.) Come war, fire or high water, 
the grapes from a certain specified 
area (or the wine or brandy resulting 
therefrom) will have a certain rela- 
tive market value forever after. 

This area was set off over seventy 
years ago by a science professor 
from the University of Besancon. 
For twenty-five years (starting as a 
hobby and continuing by govern- 
ment grant) he studied the soils of the 
two Charentes; and he drew a map 
that settled forever exactly which sec- 
tions could grow grapes for cognac. 

There are seven territorial dis- 
tricts, or crus, of grapes. In ascend- 
ing order of importance, they are: 
Bois Communs, Bois Ordinaires, 
Bons Bois, Fins Bois, Borderies, 
Petite Champagne and Grande Cham- 
pagne (the latter lying in a tiny, 
golden heartland largely between 
Cognac and Jarnac, the province's 
two most important towns). So pre- 
cisely are these gradations worked 
out, that a farm across the road from 
yours may well be in a different 
brandy district. And each of the crus 
brings a brandy that imparts a spe- 
cific quality to the carefully com- 
puted blends—mellowness, heavi- 
ness or lightness, quick or slow 
aging, and so on. Even within a 
single cru, there are significant varia- 
tions in the individual brandies. (A 
warning: when you see a bottle 
marked Fine Champagne, that doesn’t 
mean what it sounds like in Eng- 
lish—but rather that all the constit- 
uent brandies come from the two 
Champagne districts, Grande and 
Petite; which can be confusing to 
the uninitiated. 

The farmer ferments his own wine. 
And, since he is one of the 7000 or 
more bouilleurs de cru (those whom 
the government permits to distill), 
he distills it himself—generally sell- 
ing part of the resulting eau de vie to 
a négociant, and casking the re- 
mainder to be played against future 
markets. Other farmers may distill 
through vintners’ co-operatives, of 
which there are ninety-three; or sell 
their entire wine crop to one of the 
227 professional distillers, who sells 
it in turn to a négociant. 

Next morning I visited a distillery. 
The patron, a weather-beaten, retired 
sea captain, led me into a long, 
stone-walled building busy with 
huge stone furnaces and alembics 
(large, shiny copper vessels resem- 
bling outsize samovars) all linked to- 
gether with spirals of copper tubing 
known as serpentines. 

You could spend a lifetime trying 
to decipher the intricacies of the dis- 
tilling. Basically, the process is ex- 
actly that used in the 17th Century. 
Any deviations here (or elsewhere 

Continued on Page 69 
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along the carefully toed line) and the 
product cannot be called “‘cognac.” 
That is the law. 

A vintner, the captain said, gets 
twenty to twenty-five barrels of wine 
per acre, each barrel holding seventy- 
two gallons. Of this, only between 
one-tenth and one-seventh emerges 
at the distilling end. And this is only 
the beginning of the “‘loss.”’ 

All through the winter months, the 
careful heatings, coolings and con- 
densings take place—slowly, inces- 
santly—with the “ardent soul of the 
wine’ coming out of the still, drop 
by precious drop. There’s the first 
heating, with the wine converted 
into raging steam. It is then passed 
through pipes immersed in cold 
water at exactly the right tempera- 
ture, otherwise too much would be 
lost by evaporation. This first liq- 
uid, colorless and surprisingly pow- 
erful, is called ‘“‘brouillis.” 

Then the second heating (‘‘/a 
bonne chauffe’’), with the brouillis re- 
steamed and, over a period of nine 
crucial hours, condensing into what 
the French call eau de vie. 

There’s a great art involved here, 
in deciding just what part of the eau 
goes into the casks for cognac. A 
first small amount, called the “head,” 
is cast aside—it’s too potent. Only 
the “heart” is permitted to drip 
through. But the “heart” cannot run 
too long; otherwise the cognac 
would end up weak. The distiller 
must, therefore, taste, smell and 
fondle his liquor continuously—un- 
til he “‘feels’’ an alcoholic content of 
57 or 58 per cent is reached. Then he 
cuts the flow, casting off the “tail.” 
This gives a uniform product that 
averages out to 70 per cent. But 
weep not for these cast-off portions 
of the ‘‘ardent soul’”’—they’ll be put 
through with later distillations. 

You don’t leave anywhere in the 
Charente without a little dégustation 
(tasting). The old captain offered me 
a glass of fine, newly distilled eau de 
vie. This turned out to be almost 
pure, tongue-searing alcohol. 

“Go ahead, spit it out!” he 
laughed. “I wished only for you to 
taste it. One can develop the goiit, 
you know.” To prove his point, he 
gulped down a glassful himself and 
smacked his lips over it. 

Then, to make amends, he drew 
some private-stock cognac from a 
cask in the corner. This, apparently, 
had all the desired cognac qualities: 
“delicate bouquet,” “‘velvety taste” 
and “original youthful fire tempered 
to the firm strength of maturity.” 
But its fire was almost nonexistent 
compared with the previous con- 
flagration. I sniffed and sipped with 
appreciation, offered thanks, and 
was on my way. 


Now the really serious dégustation 
began—with visits to the hospitable 
cognac firms. There are over 160 of 
these négociants that tend, blend, bot- 
tle and peddle their individual brands 
all over the world. 

The Cognacers themselves—the 
men who run these firms—make up an 
international society. They're all French 
citizens, of course; but a great many 


are of foreign extraction. The Charentais 
peasants take special cognizance of this 
by dividing all étrangers (foreigners) 
into two classes: “étrangers d'ici” 
(“foreigners from here’’)—meaning the 
Irish-originated proprietors of the 
House of Hennessy, the Scottish Otards, 
the English Martells, Hines and Remy 
Martins, the Norwegians who run 
Courvoisier, the German Meukows, 


and the others whose families came to 
the Charente anywhere up to 250 years 
ago—and “éfrangers qui ne sont pas 
d@ici” (“foreigners who aren’t from 
here’). 

As lads, they go traditionally to Ox- 
ford or Harvard and then are sent 
across the wide world to serve ap- 
prenticeships with their papas’ distribu- 
tors. Back in Charente, they maintain 
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private golf, tennis and flying clubs to 
vary the slow-moving pattern of village 
life. Also, they make dozens of sales 
trips a year to Singapore, Caracas, 
New York, Jo’burg and the rest—it’s 
not unusual for two rival Cognacers 
to meet in some Istanbul night club, or 
peddling their wares from opposite di- 
rections across the Finnish snows. (Fin- 
land, oddly, is the world’s number-five 


cognac-consuming country, after 
France, England, U.S., and Sweden— 
and just before the Malay States.) 
Everybody in the Charente is mixed 
up in the cognac business. As a result, 
an exceedingly high brand conscious- 
ness exists everywhere in the provinces. 
A story is told of a young Charente 
peasant newly inducted into the army. 
He was standing guard one dark night 
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when a general approached. The 
young man did not salute. 

“Soldat!” the brass hat barked. 
“Do you not know who I am?” 

“No, M’sieur,” the lad said. 

“Do you not see my three stars?” 

The soldier peered. “Oh, par- 
donnez-moi !”’ he stammered. “I did 
not recognize you in the dark, 
M’sieur Hennessy!” 

My first négociant was Hennessy’s. 
There, I was met by James Hen- 
nessy, age twenty-eight and lank of 
jaw and limb and looking very Brit- 
ish (the other Hennessys still bear 
names like Patrick and Kilian). He 
asked me to put out my cigarette. 
There have been no fires in the 
Charente chais in any man’s mem- 
ory, but there easily could be—with 
all this liquid gold going up into in- 
stantaneous ruin; all mégociants 
scatter their warehouses, and many 
even refuse to install electric wiring. 
| followed him into a large stone 
building that was steeped with a 
dank, heady aroma of aging cognac. 

We climbed an upper floor, to a 
kind of ship’s runway. Underfoot, 
there were huge 5000-gallon wooden 
vats, within which the cognac was 
blended by being softly agitated with 
large wooden paddles. Young Hen- 
nessy ran his hand over a khaki, 
blanketlike material stretched tight 
over the manhole cover of one of the 
vats. ““This is a filter,” he said. “We 
filter every chance we have; it takes 
certain things out. But we can’t filter 
too brutally. We've tried all kinds of 
newfangled means, but it always 
‘breaks’ the brandy. So, we have to 
stick to the old tried-and-true.” 

We passed through acres of ware- 
houses, with hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of casks sitting around in 
seeming disarray. ““The whole proc- 
ess of cognac making is completely 
inefficient and idiotic,” he went on. 
“But it works—so we can’t be too 
scientific about it. Nature runs the 
show. For example, the casks are of 
oak, only from the Limousin area; 
the wood must be cut and left to 
weather outdoors for four years, 
then shaped by hand over slow fires. 
Otherwise, no cognac! And no nails 
can be used. The slightest bit of iron 
in contact with the brandy would 
blacken it and give it an ‘off’ taste.”’ 

It’s the tannic acid contained in 
this Limousin oak, you learn, that 
“ages” the brandy. Through the 
years, this is gradually “pulled out,” 
giving the reposing liquor its ulti- 
mate rich, wonderful, chestnut hue. 
It’s the continuous evaporation, a 
kind of “breathing” through oaken 
pores, that gives the deep, concen- 
trated strength. 

This evaporation, the constant 
loss of cognac in volume and alco- 
holic content, staggers one. Every 
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day in the Charente district the 
equivalent of 25,000 bottles disap- 
pears into thin air. 

Evaporation makes it necessary to 
keep filling and transferring the 
cognac from cask to cask, which 
leads to more evaporation. “Let’s 
say you have eighty barrels of Joe 
Blow’s 1947 brandy,” Hennessy said. 
“Well, after a while, the barrels are 
only about two-thirds full. And 
we've learned that when there’s too 
little brandy in a barrel it spoils. So 
we have to juggle them about—to 
get full barrels. That leaves us with 
perhaps fifty or sixty barrels of Joe 
Blow °47. Furthermore, every time 
you move a barrel the least bit, more 
brandy evaporates! You have to 
think years ahead in order to have 
enough of each individual brandy to 
go into your blends. Why, some of 
our blends take as many as two hun- 
dred individual ‘straights.’ 

We went up another set of winding 
stairs, reaching a glass-enclosed plat- 
form that resembled an airport con- 
trol tower. Here, an intricate switch- 
board of silver-lined copper pipes 
was funneling the various blends 
down to a large, bustling room be- 
low, where white-coated men and 
women were bottling, labeling and 
crating the cognac. 

This seemed the only place where 
modern, assemblyline methods were 
used. There was even a machine to 
rinse each bottle—with cognac, not 
water—before it was filled; this, to 
remove all alien tastes. 

After that, suddenly, we were in 
Paradise.” 

This turned out to be a small back 
room containing bottles and glass 
decanters of the firm’s best blends 
and straights. There, we jointly sam- 
pled three different cognacs. (All the 
Cognacers, you learn very quickly, 
have a fairly strong godt for their 
own product.) 

That afternoon, | moved a few 
hundred yards farther along the in- 
clined banks of the idyllic, unmoving 
river to the House of Martell which, 
together with Hennessy, controls al- 
most 60 per cent of all cognac busi- 
ness. There, twenty-six-year-old 
Charles Martell showed me through 
his father’s chais, which weren't too 
different from those at Hennessy’s. 
Young Martell, incidentally, wore 
an American-style pin-stripe suit, 
rimless eyeglasses, a button-down 
shirt and a Madison Avenue tie 
though his father’s company has its 
number-one market in England. 
(Young Hennessy wears heathery 
English tweeds and flannels, and his 
father’s company has its number-one 
market in America). 

At the end of the two-hour tour, 
we reached a small, luxuriously oak- 
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THIRD AVENUE 


Continued from Page 59 


cheapest is $6.50. You can buy an 
old Bourbon (1872) at $5 a drink, or 
sip a noggin of what Therrien swears 
is real Napoleon brandy—at $10 
a drink. But the average check at 
the Chambord runs closer to $20 
per person. 

Only the very rich, of course, can 
regularly spend this kind of money 
on food, so the consistent Cham- 
bord customers may be presumed 
to be well-heeled, They are—they 
bear such names as Astor, Vander- 
bilt, Rockefeller and Ford. 


Visitors to London and Paris ex- 
claim over the gables and the chim- 
ney pots of those cities—but New 
York is also a city of picturesque 
roof tops. Unless you are a man who 
repairs skylights, however, they are 
very difficult to see. For years they 
could be seen from the Third Avenue 
elevated. But this nostalgic mode ot 
travel is scheduled to be forever dis- 
continued April 15 this year, alas. 

A trip on the Third Avenue el was 
something to be recommended. 
Standing in the front of the train, 
one got a new perspective on Man- 
hattan’s topography. Most people 
think New York is flat as a table; it 


Williams and Humbert 


is rolling, and its valleys and hills, 
though slight, showed best from the 
elevated train. 

Most of the roof tops were erected 
in the 1870’s and 1880's, a period 
of gingerbread. The facades and 
cornices bear highly individual orna- 
mentations. Many have dates cut 
into the stone, and a few bear mot- 
toes—‘‘Honesty Pays” or “To Live 
is to Work’—reminiscent of less 
cynical days. 

Under the el are the antique 
dealers’ shops. In the ten blocks be- 
tween 47th Street and 57th Street 
are scattered about fifty of them. 
These shops do around 15 per cent 
of the estimated annual $50,000,000 
antique business in the U.S. In these 
ten blocks a shopper can buy any 
number of antique items, ranging 
from early-Victorian buttons for a 
few cents each to the previously 
mentioned $90,000 jeweled chest 
which once belonged to Charles | 
of Spain. He can buy at least seven 
objects once owned by George 
Washington and several that were 
owned by George III of England. 
There is probably no antique which 
cannot be found sooner or later on 
Third Avenue. 

The Third Avenue antique dealers 
are an individualistic group. Several 
attempts have been made to organ- 
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ize these wild spirits into a cohesive 
group, but all have failed. They are 
too competitive to have a real leader, 
although some of them grudgingly 
recognize one dealer as a kind of un- 
official spokesman. He is James 
Amster, who has been in—he says 
“‘under’”’—the antique business for 
nearly thirty years. 

Amster is more progressive than 
most of his fellow dealers, who, like 
their wares, tend to gather dust. 
Amster forever cajoles them to paint 
the interior of their stores, which are 
mostly dim and dark, though he 
knows that painting an antique shop 
is a Herculean task. He nags dealers 
to improve their window displays, 
and sometimes they do, but objects 
generally stay in the windows until 
sold. Also, Amster wages a tireless 
war to change the public’s concep- 
tion of an antique dealer. 

People seem to think an antique 
dealer is a genteel crook, paying an 
old gentlewoman $10 for some heir- 
loom and promptly reselling it for 
$250; or picking up an old painting 
‘in an attic, cleaning it and selling it 
to someone like Andrew Mellon for 
$9000. This may have been true 
once, but it isn’t true any more and 
the reason is simple. The day of the 
fabled collectors—the Mellons and 
Fords and Hearsts—is gone. Now 


purchasers are mostly small buyers, 
women whom the Third Avenue 
dealers call “Whistler's Mothers” 
because they always whistle at prices. 

Purchases at $10 for resale at 
$250 are as rare in the antique busi- 
ness as in any business. The markup 
on an antique is about what it would 
be in other retail businesses, around 
35 per cent. This figure applies only 
to “standard” antiques, which one 
store would be as likely to have as 
another. A very rare antique is 
worth whatever a buyer can be in- 
duced to think it is worth. 

By chance, it is possible to trace 
the rise in value of a certain antique 
on sale on Third Avenue. In this 
case, the dealer who has it, David 
Weiss, at 863 Third Avenue, is one 
of the most respected in the business. 
He has for sale a yellow Worcester 
tea set of thirty-nine pieces which 
was made in 1770. It is rare enough 
on its own, but it was possessed by 
various members of British royalty, 
which adds to its value. Weiss has a 
London sales slip dated 1899, re- 
cording the sale of this set for £10, 
about $45 at that time. Through the 
years it has come to be worth $1500. 

One of the fixtures along the Third 
Avenue antique belt is, oddly 
enough, Miss Greta Garbo. She is 
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an unflagging shopper, pounding up 
and down the avenue at least twice 
a week, and every antique dealer 
knows her. On one occasion, Garbo 
was shopping with a friend. The pair 
were examining some candlesticks in 
the shop owned by David Weiss. 
Mr. Weiss heard the couple con- 
versing in German, a tongue which 
he speaks fluently. Garbo was com- 
plaining that the candlesticks seemed 
expensive. ““Why do you suppose 
they’re so costly?” she asked her 
friend. Weiss walked up to the cou- 
ple and, in flawless German, replied, 
“Because they are so beautiful, Frdu- 
lein Garbo.”’ Garbo smiled and made 
the purchase. 

Another apparently indestructible 
Third Avenue fixture is Mr. Sam- 
uels—and his horse and cart. No one 
knows his first name and no one 
bothers to ask. He is a short man, 
not given to unnecessary talk, so no 
one knows his age, but he is old. He 
earns his living through an arrange- 
ment he has made with the superin- 
tendents of exclusive apartment 
houses on Park Avenue. He has first 
choice of furniture left behind by de- 
parting tenants. If he thinks it has 
value, he loads it on his cart and 
drives over to Third Avenue to sell it. 

Once, in the mid-thirties, Mr. 
Samuels was called to 10 Park 
Avenue to see what the superin- 
tendent described as an “old chest 
of drawers,” which had been gather- 
ing dust in the cellar. It was one of 
the finest Colonial highboys ever 
found in this country. Ultimately it 
sold for $12,000 on Third Avenue, 
but what Mr. Samuels paid for it, 
or what he got for it, he never said. 

James Amster has a few rules for 
antique shoppers. “‘One of the first,” 
he recently told a shopper, “‘is never 
to buy anything in a shop where the 
prices aren’t marked on everything. 
That fellow has a movable price 
scale. Go next door. 

“Another is: never wear an ex- 
pensive fur coat. When a woman in 
a six-thousand-dollar coat haggles 
over a few dollars on the price of a 
pair of chairs, antique dealers are 
likely to get angry. They're human 
too. And they love the items they 
must sell. Wear your cloth coat.” 

Amster paused a moment, looked 
tenderly at some of his collection. 
“Shoppers should realize that en- 
thusiasm in an antique shop can 
save money. The clerk in the hard- 
ware store is not interested in how 
much you like a screw driver. The 
price is forty-nine cents, whether the 
shape of the screw driver fascinates 
you or not. But a woman who shows 
genuine interest in an antique may 
get it cheaper than if she bought it 
disinterestedly. After all, the dealer 


liked that object or he wouldn't have 
bought it. If you like it, and say so, 
he will be flattered; and a man who 
is flattered is a man who is more 
likely to lower his price.” 

Amster turned over a Chippendale 
chair, pointing to certain construc- 
tion features. ““Antique dealers can 
date a piece,” he went on, “with 
extreme accuracy. It isn’t hard for 
an expert, because modes of crafts- 
manship give clear clues. But if you 
doubt the date that a dealer gives 
you, ask him to write it on your bill 
of sale. Unless he is certain of the 
date, he won't do this, because if he 
is wrong the purchaser can sue. A 
date given orally means nothing in 
court. If a reputable dealer writes 
‘circa 1800’ on the bill of sale for the 
clock you buy, you can be almost 
certain that this date is correct.” 


One of the newest groups to take 
up residence on Third Avenue is 
the Puerto Ricans. They inhabit the 
most northerly reaches of Third 
Avenue, above 125th Street, and 
here you might spend a week with- 
out hearing a word of English. (Even 
the detectives detailed there speak 
Spanish.) All the food stores sell 
Spanish-Mexican food, the girls 
wear vivid, even garish colors, and 
in summer we associate the music 
we hear with the Caribbean. 

The Puerto Ricans are, in their 
way, almost as rootless as the 
Chinese who moved into the south- 
ernmost tip of Third Avenue seventy- 
five years ago. Because they are re- 
cent residents, the Puerto Rican 
section of Third Avenue is undisci 
plined and clannish. 


The el will be torn down, and for 
the first time in two generations, 
Third Avenue will be drenched in 
sunshine. People will blink at first, 
but Third Avenuers are a hardy lot 
and will adjust even to sunshine. 

Downtown the Chinese will still 
go about their business, celestial or 
mundane. Tim Costello will still 
glare angrily at the Martini cock- 
tail, rich peonle will still eat richly 
at the Chambord, the antique deal- 
ers will still be at their trade and 
Miss Greta Garbo will still be pok- 
ing her way thriftily through their 
shops, and the Puerto Ricans, get- 
ting adjusted, will calm down a little 
bit. The people who live on Third 
Avenue will probably remain the 
same. The best answer as to why they 
will remain the same was given by 
an old Third Avenue lady I met one 
afternoon as she was doing her 
shopping. I asked her why she lived 
on Third Avenue and she looked up 
and answered, simply, “Because 
I’ve always lived on Third Avenue.” 

THE END 
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WASHINGTON 
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“Bureau of Engraving” trolley (20c) to 
its destination. The Bureau, which prints 
$32,000,000 worth of money every day, 
has free tours (8 to 11 A.M. and 12:30 
to 2 P.M.), and you can watch the famil- 
iar—or unfamiliar—greenbacks rolling 
off the presses. 


Monday (if the Court is not in recess) 
is Supreme Court day, so take a taxi 
(40c) to the Supreme Court Building. 
The Court, when in session, opens to the 
public at 11 A.M.; simply walk in. Even 
if the Court is not in session, the im- 
pressive building is worth seeing, and 
there are frequent free guided tours. 

From the Supreme Court take an- 
other taxi (40c) to the Lincoln Me- 


morial, then an Arnold bus marked 
‘Arlington’ (20c) to the entrance to 
Arlington Cemetery, from which you 
can walk to the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. 

There are twelve military funerals 
a day in Azlington on the average, 
and you may see one, with the muffled 
drums of the band, the rifle volley and 
the final taps. 
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From Arlington, take a No. 4 
Arnold bus (15c) to Rosslyn, Va. 
Then take a streetcar (20c) marked 
“Navy Yard” to M and 3lst 
Streets, where, at 1232 3lst Street, 
you will find the Hamilton Arms, 
noted equally for Southern charm 
and hot breads. Have lunch there— 
fried chicken with yams is typical— 
for $1.50, then stroll through George 
town, a historic town which pre 
dates Washington by decades. It is 
much the same as in its early years, 
and many people consider it the 
most restfully beautiful section of 
Washington. In your ramble there, 
be sure to take in the fine Antique 
Row on Wisconsin Avenue, where 
you can buy anything from old pew- 
ter to imported china. You'll prob- 
ably also enjoy strolling on the 
pleasant campus at Georgetown 
University, the oldest Catholic 
University in the United States. 
When your appetite begins to 
sharpen, pick up an_ eastbound 
No. 80 streetcar (20c) at 35th and M 
and get off at the Washington Hotel, 
15th and Pennsylvania. 

You will dine there in the Sky 
Room—have a steak or lobster—for 
about $6, and even disregarding the 
sumptuous food, the evening view of 
the city beneath you is worth it. 
After dinner, take a taxi (40c) to 
Independence and Ist, N.E. Every 
Monday night, June through Au- 
gust, on the East Front of the Cap- 
itol, one of the Armed Forces bands 
gives a concert, free and very popu- 
lar, not at all the cut-and-dried 
march music of most military bands. 
If your visit doesn’t coincide with 
this event, you will probably be 
able to catch another Armed Forces 
band concert somewhere else in 
Washington, since various per- 
formances are given on other days 
and in other seasons around town. 

After the concert, take a No. 40 
Mount Pleasant streetcar (20c) to 
17th and Connecticut and drop in at 
the bar of one of the big hotels. Try 
the Mayflower or the Statler. You 
are likely to see well-known political 
figures in either of these places. Have 
a drink (80c), and your expenditure 
for the day will have been $11.40. 


On Tuesday, after your 75c break- 
fast, walk to the White House for 
the free guided tour. You're not 
likely to see any celebrities, because 
they work in a different part of the 
Executive Mansion, but the trip is 
nevertheless worth while. Since the 
reconstruction of the White House, 
which was completed in 1952 after 
three years’ work, many of the 
rooms have taken on renewed splen- 
dor. You'll particularly enjoy the 
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dale sofas. The Green Room, Blue 
Room, Red Room, as their names in- 
dicate, are impressive achievements 
in color harmony. The State Dining 
Room, with its magnificent silver 
chandelier and huge table, and the 
Library, with its mellow wood 
wainscot made from former timbers 
of the White House, are other 
rooms of which all of us, as part 
owners, can be proud. 

Walk now to the Corcoran Gal- 
lery, only a few blocks from the 
White House at 17th and E. This is 
the home of great collections of 
American paintings, by artists like 
Winslow Homer, George Bellows 
and Rockwell Kent, as well as of 
many outstanding works by Euro- 
pean painters. 

Next take a taxi (40c) to the 
Freer Art Gallery, which is notable 
for its Whistler Collection (though it 
does not contain the Mother) and 
for its ancient Chinese art. 

For lunch, take a 60c taxi from 
the Freer to Wearley’s, at 516 N. 
Capitol Street. It is quiet, inexpen- 
sive and excellent. Since Wearley’s 
specializes in sea food, be wise and 
eat fish. A dollar and a half covers 
your check and a 50c taxi takes you 
to the Lincoln Museum (10c) in the 
old Ford’s Theater (10th Street, be- 
tween E and F). 

There is little left of the famous 
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old theater except the museum, but 
it was here that John Wilkes Booth 
shot the President, on April 14, 
1865, just six days after Lee sur- 
rendered at Appomattox. You will 
see a number of Lincoln mementos 
here, including his Bible and one 
of his shawls. 

After the shooting, the dying 
President was carried across the 
street to the home of a Mr. Petersen, 
where he died, April 15, at 7:22 A.M. 
The room in which Lincoln died has 
been restored as it was, including the 
glass from which he drank some 
water. Go in and look around (ad- 
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mission 10c). 

This is your last day in Washing- 
ton and you haven’t done any shop- 
ping yet. So take a taxi (50c) to 7th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. 
This is the center of Washington’s 
shopping district, and is the site of 
its three biggest department stores, 
Kann’s, Lansburgh’s, and Hecht, 
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vacation you'll always remember, come 

to the Black Hills of South Dakota. 





as well as of interesting specialty 
shops. Two of Washington’s most 





SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
A. C. Pankow, Publicity Director—PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Please send FREE color literature on the Black Hills vacationland 


TRAILWAYS, DEPT. H-55, 1012 14th St., N.W., the block at 10th and F, and 


Washington, D. C. , 
Pies aénd tap one of yee free full color eosgties feld- Garfinckel’s, at 14th and F. 
‘ interested i id t vocation . . 
iin. (check aoa ae Take a northbound No. 50 or 54 


To. reetcar (20c) back to your hote 
streetc (2UC ck to your hotel, MAME 














ong < ; freshen up and saunter over to the 
Approx. Leaving date . 

a pit Mayflower for dinner. This will be 
Street Add | in the Presidential Dining Room, 


ats and it is possible that dining with 
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PEOPLE AHEAD OF 
THE TIMES ALWAYS FLY 
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CHARLES MUNCH Profession: Conductor 
of the Boston Symphony 
DESTINATION: PARIS 


THEY’RE AIR-WISE 





JEANNE OWEN Profession: Exec. Secretary, 
The Wine and Food Society of New York 
DESTINATION: THE RIVIERA 


THEY LOVE LUXURY 


EWA alg fof 


fly 





GEORGE NELSON Profession: Architect 
and Industrial Designer 
DESTINATION: ROME 


THEY PAY NO MORE 


THE ONLY DAILY NON-STOP tourist and first 
class flights in Super “C” Constellations to Paris and 
Mexico from New York. Non-stop Boston to Paris 
every Saturday. Tourist and first class flights from Chicago 
and Montreal every Wednesday and Saturday. 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 


re _ AIR FRANCE 








SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR AIR FRANCE: 
Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Washington, D. C., Havana, 
Montreal, Puerto Rico, Toronto. 


New York, 
the Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Miami, 


3 Philadelphia, 
Mexico City, 
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you will be senatorial or cabinet 
celebrities. Try the baked Virginia 
ham, or the duckling and ham with 
Hungarian sauce and wild rice, and 
for dessert a coupe Mayflower. 
This with all the trimmings and an 
after-dinner cognac will cost you 
just about $6, bringing your day’s 
expenses to $10.65. Linger over your 


brandy, mulling over 


the great 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


MAY 


EUROPEAN CURRENCY 


history you have traveled through in 
the last five days. You probably 
won’t be in the mood for such mun- 
dane considerations, but you’ve had 
it aH for exactly $50. Take that last 
sip and call it a visit. If you’re like 
almost everyone else who has ever 
seen Washington, you'll be coming 
back again in cherry-blossom time. 

THE END 


By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 


Q. “Please give me an idea of European currency denominations and their 


U.S. dollar equivalents.” 


G.K.T., St. Louis, Mo. 


@ The following is a safe, general guide for quick reference. 


GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND 
Irish terms in italics. (£/—$2.80) 
Coins: 
Id. (penny, pingin) $ .Ol 
3d. (threepence, 




















leath reul) .04 
6d. (sixpence, reul) .07 
1/ (shilling, scilling) 14 
2/ (2s.-florin, floirin) .28 
2/6 (half crown, 
leath choroin) .35 
Notes: 
10/ (10 shillings) $ 1.40 
£1 (1 pound) 2.80 
£5 (5 pounds) 14.00 
FRANCE (350 francs—$1) 
Coins: 
*$ francs $ .01% 
*10 .03 
_ * .06 
—_—** .14 
Notes: 
100 francs S waa 
a. .86 
— ™ 1.43 
1000 ” 2.86 
5000 ” 14,29 
BELGIUM (50 francs—$1) 
Coins: 
*5 francs $ .10 
* * .20 
*40~—~Ci«‘’ .40 
a. eens 1.00 
Notes: 
100 francs $ 2.00 
500 ” 10.00 
NORWAY (7.15 kroner—$1) 
Coins: 
10 ore $ .01 4/10 
es .07 
Notes: 
1 krone > wae 
2 kroner .28 
- Ms .70 
10 1.40 
25 3.50 
_— 7.00 
100 wd 14.00 
ITALY (625 lire—$1) 
Coins: 
*5 lire $ .00 8/10 
i ava .01 6/10 
Notes: 
50 lire $ .08 
100 .16 
500 ” .80 
1000 ” 1.60 
5000 ” 8.00 
DENMARK (7.00 kroner—$1) 
Coins: 
1 krone $ .14% 
2 kroner .29 
Notes: 
5 kroner S 322 
_ 1.45 
= 7.23 
100 ty 14.45 
SPAIN (39.80 pesetas—$1) 
Coins: 
1 peseta $ .02% 
*5 pesetas 13 
Notes: 
25 pesetas $ .63 
_— 1.25 
100 - 2.51 
500 “4 12.54 





SWITZERLAND (4.28 francs-$1) 





Coins: 
5 centimes $ .0l 
20 a .04 
50 = 12 
1 franc 23 
2 francs 46 
es 1.16 
Notes: 
20 francs $ 4.66 
er 11.66 
NETHERLANDS 
Coins: (3 8/10 guldens—$1) 
10 cents $ .03 
25 .07 
_ 13 
1 guiden .26 
2 guldens -66 
Notes: 
10 guidens $ 2.63 
20 = 5.26 
25 Ke 6.58 
50 ” 13,16 





AUSTRIA (25% schillinge—$1) 
Coins: 


*1 schilling $ .04 

*2 schillinge .08 
Notes: 

5 schillinge $ .19 
10 es 39 
20 " .78 
50 cn 1.95 
100 24 3.90 





GERMANY (West) 
(4 2/10 deutschmarks—$1) 


Coins: 
50 pfennige > «a 
*| mark .24 
Notes: 
2 marks $ .48 
ie 1.19 
eee 2.38 
, ae 4.76 
ors 11.90 





PORTUGAL (28.60 escudos—$1) 


Coins: 


| escudo $ .03% 

5 escudos 17% 
it eS 

Notes: 

20 escudos $ .70 
50 - 1.75 
100 ye 3.50 
500 = 17.50 





SWEDEN (5./8 kronor—$1) 





Coins: 
50 ore > se 
*| krona .19 3/10 
*2 kronor 39 
Notes: 
5 kronor > 37 
10 1.93 
25 - 4.83 
50 1 9.65 
100 - 19.31 
TURKEY 
(2 8/10 Turkish pounds or liras—$1) 
Coins: 
25 kurus $ .09 
50 .18 
Notes: 
1 lira S we 
2% lire .89 
ig 1.79 
a 3.58 
a 17.87 


* Indicates currency in notes as well as coins. 





A finger parks it... 


Master-Guide Power Steering adds infinite- 
ly to the ease of all your driving. It does as 
much as 75% of your steering work for you 


A toe stops it... 


... makes parking child’s play. It helps you 
take curves, vet it leaves you with the 
natural feel of steering on straightaways. 


Swift Sure Power Brakes are a wonderful —_ one-third of your stopping work. Teamed 


aid in today’s stop-and-go driving... they 


with Ford’s suspended brake pedal, you 


help you relax on trips. Power does up to __ get the ultimate in easy operation, 





A touch lifts windows-moves the seat... 


Ford’s Power-Lift Windows let you open or 
; hp tage © 
close all four windows while driving. There 
are four convenient control buttons on the 
driver’s door. Each passenger has push- 


Ford’s 4-way Power Seat adjusts up, down, 

forward or back ... at the touch of a single 

control. It’s a real convenience—especially 

when more than one in the family drives. _ . 
button control of his own window, too! And it’s wonderfully relaxing on trips, 





You must Test Drive a Ford to fully appreciate its 
automatic features. That goes for new Speed-Trigger 
Fordomatic Drive, in particular. It now includes a 
new, extra get-away gear for lightning pick-up. And 
you must be in the driver’s seat to feel Ford’s new 


The 1955 Ford Fairlane Victoria 
Trigger-Torque power... the agility in traffic, the 
response for passing on the open road. Visit your 
Ford Dealer soon! You’ll thrill to Ford’s new 
Thunderbird-inspired styling, and marvel at the 
smoothness of Ford’s new Angle-Poised Ride! 


Enjoy the thrill of Test Driving a 55 HO R LD 
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For , ti new kind of Cocktail Hour 


one” Be 


tfhis ae} 








It’s ...and you'll love it! 


AND WHEN YOU DINE OUT try these other delightful 
New York State Taylor Wines, too — or enjoy them 


rar So smart, so modern, so sensible 
“an 
NA, Simply pour and serve* 


iy Brings a new kind of contentment to cocktail time 


at home: Afternoons and after dinner — Medium 
or Cream Sherry, Port, Tawny Port, Tokay; with 
meals — Claret or Burgundy, Sauterne or Rhine; 
for any occasion —Champagnes — Dry, or Very Dry 


(Brut), Sparkling Burgundy. Each a superb wine 
& The little it costs can't measure the pleasure from the sunny slopes of New York's world-famed 
GW Finger Lakes Vineyards — produced and bottled 


by The Taylor Wine Company, Hammondsport, 


“And I i 
v.- And any glass will do Sow Verk. 





*Medium or Pale Dry Cocktail Sherry; or Vermouth (Sweet or Extra Dry) —chilled or 


on-the-rocks. And you can tell by their taste, the Vermouths make marvelous mixers. —_ 
Write us, Dept. H-55, for booklet “Let’s Serve Cocktails.” 


2 [AYOP «WINE nae 
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THE fact that one can go into a shop and buy a 
dog has always depressed me. The windows of pet 
shops, especially on holidays when the animals 
are altogether abandoned, are among the saddest 
sights I know. 

After losing a fine dog, | promised myself never 
to own another, for if you really love dogs, they 
change your life. You have to cross oceans on 
ships, for you can’t conveniently take dogs on 
airplanes and you must use particular ships, 
which don’t require them to stay in the kennels. I 
often travel on freighters so that my dog will not 
be left alone. If you live in the city, you feel 
guilty; if you let your dog off the leash in a park, 
you get a ticket. Then the dog gets sick, the dog 
dies, and all those troubles are forgotten; all you 
know is that you miss him. 

I was still grieving for a departed dog when my 
friend Armand, Count de la Rochefoucault, said, 
“The only way to get over it is to get another dog. 
I shall get one for you—the dog of the world—the 
greatest dog. I will get you the champion of all 
dogs, for I am president of the Club National 
du Bouvier des Flandres.” 

“What is a bouvier des Flandres?” 

‘Alors, the French have their poodles,”’ said 
Armand, “the Germans the dachshund, the Brit- 
ish the bulldog, the Swiss the St. Bernard, the 
Arabians the Afghan, and soon. But the Flemish— 
and you are half Flemish—have the bouvier des 
Flandres. 

““Hundreds of years ago, the counts of Flan- 
ders wanted a dog of their own and they found 
that the only distinctively native dogs were work- 
ing dogs—raw-boned, hard-working animals 
of no particular pedigree, accustomed to pull- 
ing carts and herding cattle in dirty weather. 
There was one great advantage about these dogs. 
They were simple, strong, intelligent and healthy. 
There was nothing inbred or nervous about them. 
Chey usually lived in the huts of peasants as mem- 
hers of the family, and were extremely pleasant 
companions as well as good protectors.” 

We saw a bouvier on the streets of Paris the 
next day. He was a fearful-looking creature with a 
rough coat and Continued on Page 83 


Bosy went up the ladder, vanished into the room 
and returned with a large doll in his mouth. 

He carried it carefully, coming backward down the 
ladder, and put it gently on the grass. 


“I shall get you the greatest of all dogs,”’ 


said Count de la Rochefoucault 


The Dog of the World 


by Ludwig Bemelmans 
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JAMES CROW BUILDS HIS FIRST DISTILLERY 


In this log cabin, on Glenn’s Creek, near Frankfort, Kentucky, pioneer distiller 
Crow carried out the experiments that revolutionized whiskey-making in America. 
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Time changes many things, but Old Crow goes ever on, un- we 
changed in quality, building its world-wide reputation con- 
stantly higher. Today, you may enjoy the bourbon Daniel 
Webster called “the finest in the world” in a milder 86 
ee Ain: tlesiieealit: conaks Proof bottling or in the famous 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 
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Continued from Page 81 

reddish eyes. He was black, gray and 
sand colored. There was nothing 
graceful about him. He looked like 
the hound of the Baskervilles. 

“You have never owned a dog un- 
til you’ve had one of these,” said Ar- 
mand, and a few days later he tele- 
phoned that he had found the one 
for me, and that we would drive out 
to see him. 

Armand’s car is usually being re- 
paired, for he drives with slow de- 
liberation and other cars frequently 
run into him. The last crash had 
taken off a rear fender. and on the 
day this was replaced, we drove out 
of Paris in the direction of Reims. 
After thirty-odd miles without mis- 
hap we came to a village and stopped 
at a small stone house. A very old 
man opened the garden gate. There 
was deep barking, and then I was 
presented to Madame, a son, a 
daughter, the grandchildren and vis- 
iting relatives. The entire troupe fol- 
lowed us to the kennels, and there 
was my “‘fi/s.” In France people re- 
fer to your dog as your “son.”” He 
was six weeks old and blue-black ; he 
had the shapelessness of a half-filled 
hot-water bottle; he had an immense 
head, large opaque eyes, and a long 
pedigree. We had immediate rapport 
with each other. He gave me the first 
of many sad looks as I patted him 
and left to go into the house where a 
glass of wine was offered, and where 
| became officially the owner of Bosy. 
I wanted to take him along, but Ar- 
mand said, “He’s only a baby. He 
must remain where he is.” 

I returned to America and every 
ten days or so I received a letter in 
the thinnest pen line. It gave me long 
reports about my fi/s, how sage he 
was, what a lucky dog he was be- 
cause he would eventually go to 
America. On one of these letters ap- 
peared his footprint by way of signa- 
ture. He took on shape and I looked 
forward to seeing him again and to 
having him with me. 

Back in France, some months 
later, Armand drove me out to see 
Bosy. I had told the people at the 
hotel in Paris that I was getting my 
dog, and I can highly recommend 
the Ritz as a dog-owner’s hotel. Ev- 
erybody there was happy and a spe- 
cial dish with water was in a corner 
of the bathroom. The maid had 
changed the fancy rose-colored eider- 
down for a less costly coverlet. 

“For,” she said, “he will want to 

leep on your bed, Monsieur; also 
don’t be worried about the carpet, 
this one is old and will be replaced 
anyway.” The tolerance for dogs at 
this hotel is due to Madame Ritz, 
who loves them dearly. 

On the way, Armand said, “You 
can’t have him yet. You don’t want 


an average dog, a dog that pulls on 
the leash, that gets into fights, jumps 
up on you and misbehaves. I prom- 
ised you the greatest dog in the 
world, and that is what you shall 
have. I know an old clown who had 
the most famous dogactat the Cirque 
Medrano. He trains dogs with pa- 
tience and love. He is retired now, 
and has agreed to keep the dog fora 
year and train him. After that you 
shall have a companion who does all 
but speak. He will be gay or serious; 
he will console you in your lowest 
moods. He will be perfectly behaved 
and never leave your side. He will 
entertain your friends. He will res- 
cue a child from a burning building 
or, if ever you are in danger of 
drowning, pull you from the water. 
He will watch your car, protect you 
against attack, carry your packages 
or umbrella, and refuse food from 
strangers. I have arranged for it all.” 

I enjoyed my “son” only briefly; 
we took him from his former owner, 
proceeded to Chartres, and I re- 
ceived the second sad look from 
Bosy, when he was handed over to 
the clown. When I returned to the 
hotel, everybody was disappointed. 
I completed my European assign- 
ments and left for America. 

The clown did not write, but the 
time passed and I came back again 
to France. At the Ritz I was again 
given a room with an expendable 
carpet, and the eiderdown was 
changed for a blanket. Again Ar- 
mand drove me out to Chartres, and 
the old clown asked us to hide so 
that Bosy would not be distracted. 
We watched from the window of a 
small garden house. The clown leaned 
a ladder against an opened window 
a floor above the ground. Then he 
went indoors and reappeared with 
Bosy. The dog was now big, and re- 
minded one of medieval missals il- 
lustrated with devils, gargoyles and 
things that knock in the night. His 
eyes were red, his hair bristly. He 
wore a large collar and he was very 
mannerly, respecting flower beds, 
looking at the old clown, and sit- 
ting at attention when told to. 

The clown addressed Bosy by the 
respectful vous instead of the fa- 
miliar fu, giving him a series of com- 
mands which were carried out with 
precision and eagerness. Next the 
dog did some tricks, and finally the 
clown informed him that there was a 
fire in the house and a little girl was 
in a room upstairs. 

“* Allez,” he said to Bosy, “be nice 
and rescue the little girl.” 

Bosy went up the ladder, vanished 
into the room and returned with a 
large doll in his mouth. He carried it 
carefully, coming backward down 
the ladder, and put it on the grass 

Continued on Page 128 
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THE GRAND DINING SALON ON THE “NIEUW AMSTERDAM” 


The Dutch 
for centuries have known 
the meaning of hospitality 


Calling at — in fact, opening — many of the principal ports around the 
world, the Dutch early learned the travelled art of hospitality. 


That is the chief reason why you find so many people, famed inter- 
nationally, aboard the magnificent Nieww Amsterdam, Not only are 
the Dutch familiar with far-flung customs but appreciate the flavor 
nuances of dishes famous in many places. 

Coupled with the immaculate cleanliness of Dutch ship-keeping and 
the traditional reliability of Dutch seamanship, it makes a Holland- 
America crossing or cruise something to be remembered and treasured. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT a 
\ “IT's Gooo 


e e ( 7 } at 
sats } WELL-RUN 
snip 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IRELAND—ENGLAND—FRANCE and 
HOLLAND for ali EUROPE. Choose the luxurious 
flagship NIEUW AMSTERDAM; the one-class motortwins 
WESTERDAM and NOORDANM; the twin thriftiiners RYNDAM and MAASDAM, 
Superb CRUISE PROGRAM in ail seasons. 
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DAKOTA 


Continued from Page 42 


the western imprint is clear. Anywhere 
out toward the outskirts, the land 
opens and engulfs you with meaning 
and you suddenly realize this is it— 
this is the land of the high plains of the 
west. And just a short drop down- 
river, again on the west bank, is the 





site of old Fort Lincoln from which, 
one day in 1876, with banners flying 
and band playing, General Custer and 
his 7th Cavalry rode westward toward 
a rendezvous on the Little Big Horn. 

It is the same almost anywhere along 
the Missouri. East of the river is east. 
West of the river is west. 

Dakota is where, more distinctly 
and on a longer frontier than any- 


where else in the United States, the 
west begins. 


“I didn’t use to believe those old 
stories about the blizzards,” said the 
woman who ran the little six-room hotel. 
“But in ’°49 we had a whole month of 
them, one right on top the other. I'll have 
you know that was something. You could 
walk right up on the roof of this place 
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from the drifts. It was ten days at one 
stretch before the road was openalong 
here and I got mighty sick of canned 
pineapple too. But Ill have you know 
everybody pitched in and helped 
everybody else and those with air- 
planes dropped supplies around and 
we didn’t lose a life at all. That’s hu- 
man life I mean. Maybe some Fed- 
eral aid did come in—but we paid 
back every cent of it.” 


As geologists can point out, Da- 
kota actually is divided into four 
quite distinct sections, neatly bal- 
anced: two east-river, two west- 
river. Starting from the east, the first 
is the Red River Valley. 

This is a long narrow (in Dakota 
distance terms) strip running down 
the edge of North Dakota and fad- 
ing out in the Lake Traverse and Big 
Stone Lake area of South Dakota. It 
is the last strip of rich, welcoming, 
never-failing farmland along the 
northern tier of American states be- 
fore the beginning of the real prairies 
and plains—and it is a magnificent 
strip. It is one of the finest stretches 
of almost table-top farmland on the 
continent. 

Tucked into the northeast corner 
is the sleepy little border town of 
Pembina which was not only the 
first permanent settlement in Da- 
kota but the first in the entire Amer- 
ican Northwest. A century ago it was 
the rallying center for the famous 
annual Pembina buffalo hunts. Now 
it is a quiet farmers’ village, notable 
chiefly for its quaint old-fashioned 
gingerbready architecture. 

This Red River Valley was the 
original home of the bonanza farms 
and of hard wheat when Dakota was 
winning the title of breadbasket of 
the world. It is still great wheat 
country, golden in harvesttime. But 
the huge farms have been broken up 
into merely big farms and diversified 
farming dominates, settled and rea- 
sonably sober and sedate. 

It is farmland de luxe, almost un- 
troubled even in the bad years by 
droughts and grasshopper plagues. 
But the Red River Valley is not dis- 
tinctively Dakotan. It is shared the 
full length with Minnesota. Crossing 
this river brings no_ perceptible 
change. Dakota’s half of the Red 
River Valley could be simply Min- 
nesota lapping over. 

The second section, all the vast 
remaining expanse of the east-river 
country from the Red River Valley 
over to the wide Missouri, is the 
Dakota prairie—that great glacial 
drift, rolling, treeless sea of soil left 
in ages past by the recurrent sheets 
of ice that crept down out of the 
north and leveled off the high places 
and filled in the low and, melting in 

Continued on Page 86 
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CANDY STRIPE* SUPERCALE‘ 


and... FOR THIS MAY SALE ONLY...you save $16.00 to $30.00 a dozen 


on these famous fashion sheets and pillow cases 


This is the one and only Supercale...the luxury sheet, so finely woven, so super-smooth in texture, 
with a special long-wearing beauty all its own! For the first time, you can own these superb, 
woven stripe sheets and cases at these amazingly low sale prices! Wamsutta Candy Stripe 
Supercale comes in all-over stripes; in white with striped hems. In wonderful shades of pink, 
blue, green, yellow, lavender, nutmeg or gray. in flat or fitted styles. These prices will obtain 


only during this May Sale in the Linen Departments of fine stores across the country. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS NEW BEDFORD maASS 
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THE WORLD RENOWNED AFTER DINNER 
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New English-built Ford —ANGLIA 


Have more FUN abroad...SEE more...and SAVE 


Ride relaxed in an American-style car. We ship it home—no extra cost! 


here's the easiest, Paris to Lyons at 2nd class rail rates for a 
fe 


amily of 4 costs $48. Compare that to the 
same family of 4 traveling in their own 
ANGLIA— $2 


running costs (7¢ a mile for gas, oil, 


WITHOUT A DOUBT 
yable way to travel abroad. 
ize ANGLIA 


through your nearest English Ford dealer 


most en) 
Simply order a new family 
] ; 
I would more than cover 
at regu/ar low 4 
small delivery 1 Eng depreciation). That's $28 saved in one day. 
HE DOES ALL » REST 
R 
The car's delivered when you arrive -ar. English-built Fords are the 


aoroad, and il eres SNES 8 5 of their type that have familiar 


ide relaxed in an American-style 
nly cars 
3-speed 
gear shift and American-size fittings for 


sing when you get home. 


FREE FOLDER 

Ford Motor Co., Foreign Products 

Harborside Bldg., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Please send name of nearest dealer. Also 
full details on Evrope-by-ANGLIA plan. 


c 


A FORD product 


sold and serviced 





through selected dealers of 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Dearborn, Mich, 
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Continued from Page 84 

defeat along the edges, created the 
Missouri Trench for the modern 
river. 

That is Dakota. That is a good 
half of Dakota and most of it is dis- 
tinctively Dakotan. It is not all pure 
prairie, only a mere ninety per cent. 

In northeast South Dakota with 
Watertown, appropriately named, as 
the local capital is the southern lake 
region. Dozens of lakes and ponds 
and stretches of marshland speckle 
the nearly level surface. On up in 
North Dakota, a jump westward 
from Grand Forks, is the northern 
lake region. And on up further, be- 
tween and above the towns of Bot- 
tineau and Rolla, pushing on over 
the Canadian border, are the Turtle 
Mountains. North Dakota calls 
them mountains. To anyone ac- 
quainted with the real mountains of 
the west, they are hills—a pleasant 
break in the prairie offering scenery 
and excellent hunting, but hills. 

And it is not wholly treeless; al- 
most every watercourse has _ its 
fringing of bushes and shrub growth 
and often genuine trees. But these 
are far between in the vastness of 
open spaces and usually dip below 
the general ground level so that they 
are lost in the far view. The effect 
for nearly countless miles is true 
treelessness. In fact, a real stand of 
trees, even along a watercourse, is 
such a rarity that most of the early 
prairie homes were sod-walled or 
built of rammed-earth blocks. Even 
today a city like Aberdeen, in the 
heart of the prairie, will boast of the 
trees, all planted by hand, which 
line its streets. 

The prairie is natural grassland. 
Buffalo into the millions 
roamed there: now the only buffalo 
east-river are on a State game farm 
close to the Canadian border. The 
prairie has been settled, tamed, 
plowed, broken to harness. That is 
sometimes hard to believe on the 
long lonely stretches of the graveled 
roads off the few good highways 
where the clusters of farm buildings 
dwindle to a mile or more apart and 
unbroken distances pull vision be- 


once 


yond grasp of the mind. But signs of 


the plow are rarely out of sight and 
those reminders of the taming—the 
fence lines—are constant companions. 

As you push out into this prairie 
along any of the main east-west 


routes that slice across it, a sense of 


the land creeps in and grows until it 
dominates all else. The few farm 
buildings merge into their surround- 
ings, natural objects in a natural 
world, and there is only the land, 
apparently limitless, serene, indif- 
ferent, enduring the surface scratch- 
ings of man, under the great rounded 
bowl of the sky. You begin to under- 


stand the quiet unhurried manner 
that marks so many Dakotans. The 
day wanes and ahead the sun drops 
to the horizon and an unbelievable 
glory of color claims the sky. The 
people of wooded or hilly or moun- 
tainous country do not know what 
sunsets are. 

This is the section which, with 
some help from west-river, is now 
the bread basket of the world—well, 
in this cold-war era, of half the world. 
Wheat is the major crop. Dairying is 
on the upgrade, but beef is still the 
real cattle business. The old long- 
horns which followed the buffalo 
are long since gone. It is Hereford 
country with a spotting of Angus 
and Durhams and mixed breeds. 


A recent phenomenon is the an- 
nual parade of big combines moving 
north with the ripening grain. Once 
it was an annual wave of itinerant 
farmhands following the harvest: 
now it is a parade of machines, big 
and ungainly and flamboyant in red 
paint and almost frighteningly effi- 
cient, cutting and threshing and 
loading in the single operation. They 
come north out of Nebraska and 
Kansas and Oklahoma and Texas, 
crawling northward with the ad- 
vancing season. In early August they 
are moving through South Dakota. 
By late August they are well up into 
North Dakota, heading into Canada. 

This area, too, this prairie, is the 
bird-hunter’s dream come true. 
From the beginning it abounded in 
game birds, waterfowl in the lake 
regions, grouse and prairie chicken 
everywhere. By time of statehood 
it was already well known to shot- 
gun sportsmen. Expeditions in what 
were called “chicken wagons” roamed 
the seemingly endless acres. Fred- 
eric Remington described one such 
expedition in 1894, in pictures and 
text, for Harper's magazine. The 
text was ecstatic. And he knew only 
the beginning. 

For the Dakotans have not been 
content with their natural bird en- 
dowment. Partridges and wild tur- 
keys have been introduced and have 
thrived. So too have ring-necked 
pheasants. Emphatically so. In 1898 
a Doctor Zitlitz brought two male 
and four female into South Dakota. 
There were some later stocking re- 
leases, never in quantity. There was 
no need. The pheasants had taken 
over. By the 1940's, despite constant 
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noon eee 60. One slaughter called hunting, they had 


girls love to cavort in multiplied past counting. A mathe- 


\ Daniel Green's matician in South Dakota recently S | fe b ah in S 


calculated that during a good season 


there 15,000 birds are killed every : LK 
hour. The hunter who fails to get his Wi iI t ve 
VA birds in Dakota is a hopeless dub. 
QO About midway along the main 
east-west prairie routes are the small 


farm-center cities: Mitchell with its 
Corn Palace, built for the annual 
six-day harvest festival, and deco- 
rated anew each year inside and out 
Fashioned to go anywhere, with scenes and designs actually 
anytime. Neat and bewitching} gone in corn and other grains . . . 
in Ohio or Oahu. Huron, boyhood home of Chic Sale, 
which holds the annual State Fair 
STRUT and is the undisputed pheasant- 
Chambray in turquoise, red, hunting headquarters . . . Aberdeen, 
tangerine, navy, gold, pink, quite a railroad and wholesale dis- 
faded blue. Widths AAA to B. ; ; . 
e000 tribution as well as retail center, 
once the home of Hamlin Garland 
and of Frank L. Baum, the Oz-books 
man... Jamestown, where Maxwell 
Anderson went to school, home of 
North’s oldest and only private col- 
lege (there are plenty of state insti- 
tutions) which offers a structure def- 
initely worth seeing, the Voorhees 
Chapel . . . Minot, which started as 
a tent town when the Great North- 
pasuaniien a ern had to hesitate there in its push 
GREEN DOLGEVILLE, NEW YORK westward to build a bridge, then 
mushroomed so fast it was called 
Prices are slightly higher west of the Rockies the Magic City. 

You move on along the east-west 
routes and distance engulfs you 
again and ahead is the Missouri 
River. All of them strike almost 
straight to it. 


forrthose whose momets- “Yep,” said the man on the next 


stool at the little café. ** Wheat didn’t 
One, precious do so good this year. But I put me in 
sixty acres of soybeans too. First 
anywhere around these parts. Don’t 
Men of affairs, who improve know how I'll make out on price, but 
on the past and mold the future, » the damn things sure grew. I'll lease 
look to the accuracy, to the. Vs fo j me some more land next year and put 
dependability of Movado. lfm . in a section of them.” 
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the river and covers all the rest of 
Dakota except the roughly oval is- 
land of the Black Hills in the south- 
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oo) as oy: iS you consult a map, for the whole 
area is laced with rivers, tributaries 
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Cannon Ball, the Heart, the Knife, 
the Little Missouri, dwarfed only by 
its big brother, the Big Muddy it- 
self. 

When the rare local rains hit (they 
are apt to be sudden and brief and 
torrential in their briefness) the wa- 
ter sluices off the dry ground and the 
rivers rise in flash flood and the 
floodwaters sweep downstream and 
in a day or two, sometimes in a few 
hours, the rivers are low and lazy 
again. You stand on the bank of one, 
say the Bad, and make a superior 
comment to a native about such a 
grim name for such a mild stream. 
He merely chuckles and points to a 
tree, likely a northern willow, behind 
you. High up, well above your head, 
are mud marks onthe bark. “It wasup 
there for a while last week,”’ he says. 

This west-river plain is as treeless 
as the east-river prairie. It is deeply 
rolling country and broken country 
with areas marked by lonely buttes 
rising sharply in strange shapes. 
Everything is large scale, stretching 
the muscles of the mind. You drop to 
a low level and huge rolling shoul- 
ders of land seem to hem you in. 
You climb to a high level and vision 
races out a hundred miles and more 
in every direction and falters in the 
attempt to find a true horizon. Dis- 
tances constantly deceive. The east- 
ern mind fumbles them. Driving 
along, you tag behind a slow car 
waiting to top a rise ahead and see 
the road clear before passing—and 
suddenly realize the summit of that 
rise is still a mile or more away... . 
Those tiny objects far ahead are a 
water tower and a grain elevator, 
symbols of a town. Half an hour 
later with the speedometer still at 
seventy, they are still there, slightly 
larger but still there, far off, marking 
a town lost in the immensity of the 
land. 

This was horse country and still is 
(a roundup of wild horses in the 
Medora area brought in more than 
200 last year) and the ability to sit a 
saddle, Western style, is taken for 
granted. But the horse is being re- 
duced to certain specialties. Many a 
rancher and farmer has a small 
plane, not just for getting places in 
the Dakota distances, but for rou- 
tine inspection of his acres and crops 
and herds. Normal work around a 
ranch is apt to be done in a jeep. It is 
a common sight to see a modern 
cowboy skittering in one along the 
inside of a fenceline checking the 
wire or heading straight across coun- 
try in search of wandering stock. In 
the really tough areas, however, the 
horse holds its own—and no jeep 
has yet learned to ease into a herd 
and cut out the right animals or the 
difficult art of carrying a rider with 

Continued on Page 91 
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hands free for roping a wayward steer 
in branding time. 


“Ranching ?” said the man at the 
first gasoline station in thirty-seven 
miles.“ Old-style, eh ? Nothing dudey 
and no jeeps. There’s some around. 
Friend of mine has one about the 
same as it was when his pop was a 
pup. We'll just let bub here watch the 
station while I run you out. No. Not 
your car. Mine. Think I'm stingy 
with my gas?” That ranch was forty- 
five miles away. 


When rains do hit and before the 
following sun and the endless wind 
have done their drying work, the 
west-river plain sets two traps for 
those unwary enough to wander off 
the surfaced or graveled roads even 
on foot. One is what can be called 
the ordinary mud, the common mud 
in the low places where the fine silt 
of ages of erosion has collected. It is 
not quicksand; it is mud, unbelieva- 
bly gooey and often unbelievably 
deep. The story is still told of the 
passing stranger who saw a cowboy 
hat lying in a mudhole and care- 
fully reached to pick it up. Under- 
neath was a man’s head. The stranger 
leaned down and took hold of the 
man under the armpits and hauled 
him out. “Thanks,” said the mud- 
dripping cowboy. “Now help me 
pull up my horse.” 

The other trap is the gumbo. This 
has given its name to a whole deso- 
late region north of the Black Hills. 
Gumbo is a black clayey soil that, 
when dry, bakes hard with endless 
cracked wrinkles, and, when wet, be- 
comes an expanse of Gargantuan, 
gummy flypaper. 


And of course, emphatically of 
course, the Dakota plain has the 
Badlands. 

These are true parts of the plain. 
They do not rise above its general 
level; they drop below. They are not 
upthrusts of the earth’s surface 
weathered into the present forma- 
tions. They are the results of ages of 
erosion cutting down into the plain. 

South’s are out some from the 
Black Hills, below the town of Wall, 
the main tourist entering point. 
North’s are along the Little Mis- 
souri. Of the two, the southern are 
the real Badlands, what should be 
called the Worselands, 
mostly everything but beauty. The 
northern are more hospitable, wide 
spaced, with scattered rich grass- 
plots between the twisted buttes. 
But in both, the essential formations 
are the same type. 

They cannot be described, those 
freakish, unearthly jumbles of ridges 
and hummocks and sharp cliffs and 


barren of 


buttes, of domes and pyramids and 
cones and weirdly lovely shapes out 
of an artist’s nightmare, striped in the 
browns and reds and grays and yel- 
lows and black of the pressed sand 
and clay and lignite of which they 
are formed . . . colors shifting in 
shade and tint with the shifting light 
and the play of the shadows. They 
cannot be described. Many people 
have tried—and the words limp be- 
hind the reality. They cannot even 
truly be held in mind. No matter 
how often seen, there are areas that 
always strain belief, are more weird 
and wonderful than remembered. 
Hell with the fires burnt out, Gen- 
eral Sully described them long ago. 
That—or a drunken surrealist’s 
dream of paradise. 


““No more coffee?” said the wait- 
ress in the little combination bar 
and restaurant, coming back with 
the pot the third time. “You don’t 
come from around here. Folks out 
here like three or four cups with a 
meal, so we just give it to them.” 


So at last to the last section, the 
Black Hills. 

They are not hills but mountains, 
not soaring in grandeur like the 
Rockies and Sierras but solid and 
honest mountains nonetheless, seen 
dark-topped with their superb pine 
and spruce forests in the distance 
from far off on the plain all around. 
Geologists say they are the world’s 
oldest mountains. Certainly they are 
among the world’s most beautiful. 
And they are one of America’s new- 
est playgrounds. They are Dakota's 
chief tourist attraction and they 
have been publicized and exploited 
with unashamed exuberance. 

Every town has its museum and 
special baits. Rapid City has its 
Hangman’s Hill and its Dinosaur 
Park with life-sized models in cement 
of the prehistoric reptiles which 
roamed the region some 40,000,000 
years ago. It also has (not tourist 
bait) a major Air Force base which 
is said to have more flights in and 
out per day than any other. Belle 
Fourche (pronounced Bell Foosh) 
has its Black Hills Round-Up. 
Sturgis has its Jack Pine Gypsy 
Tour and Key City Rodeo. Spearfish 
has the Passion Play, brought to 
this country by Josef Meier, who 
plays the Christus. This is techni- 
cally the world’s oldest; its previous 
history in Germany traces back to 
1242. It is presented in a fine nat- 
ural amphitheater by a huge cast, 
including a flock of sheep. It is very 
impressive, and it is also somewhat 
ironic; the white man’s 
drama has been deliberately trans- 
planted to a site in the once-sacred 
hills of the Indians. 


sacred 
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Hot Springs has its Evans Plunge, 
largest natural warm-water indoor 
swimming pool. Custer has its Gold 
Discovery Days. Deadwood has its 
annual Days of °76 jamboree and 
several nights a week during the sea- 
son retries Jack McCall for the 
shooting of Wild Bill Hickok. This is 
one of the most enjoyable regional 
or folk plays perpetrated anywhere 
for the tourist trade. It bursts out of 
No. 10 saloon to begin with a street 
chase, then adjourns into a nearby 
building where, after the ticket-buy- 
ing stampede subsides, McCall’s ac- 
tual trial is re-enacted with surpris- 
ing fidelity to fact and a judicious at- 
tention to hilarious incident. Alibi 
Ike usually steals the show. 

Natural wonders are given full 
play: Spearfish Canyon, many a 
person’s earnest entry for the longest 
stretch of sheer winding cliff-lined 
loveliness in the West; Custer State 
Park with its buffalo herd and an- 
telope preserve; Sylvan Lake; Wind 
Cave National Park; Harney Peak; 
the Needles. 

And, of course, all tourist trips 
lead eventually to Mount Rush- 
more. But some lead on, not many 
miles away, to where that mag- 
sculptor, Korczak 
gnawing away at 


nificently mad 
Ziolkowski, 1s 
a project which 
Mount Rushmore in planned scope 
might 


outdoes even 


and which, if ever finished, 
even outdraw it. He is carving a 
whole mountain into a memorial to 
the great Sioux leader, Crazy Horse. 


To see the Black Hills as a whole, 
climb to the ranger tower on either 
of the two peaks, the southern Har- 
ney or the northern Terry. You look 
out and all around are these moun- 
tains called hills, dark-topped with 
their forests, reaching, tier on tier, 
into the distance. 

And then, looking northeastward 


from this far southwest corner of 


Dakota, vision gradually focuses be- 
yond the hills themselves. There, 
lighter in color, limitless into the 
horizon, is the plain and you know 
that it sweeps on to the wide Mis- 
sour! and that beyond, farther be- 
yond, is the great expanse of the 
prairie droppingimperceptibly across 
the seemingly endless miles to the 
Red River Valley. 

That is Dakota. It is the least- 
known section of the United States. 
It was one of the last frontiers and 
retains many frontier aspects. It is 
still thinly populated in modern 
not like the 


mountain states with concentrations 


terms desert and 
of people in between raw rough un- 
used regions, but fairly well spread 
out and thinning gradually from 
There is only one city 
Sioux Falls; 


east to west. 
in the 50.000 bracket. 
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only three in the 25,000, Fargo, 
Grand Forks and Rapid City; only 
ten in the entire territory which edge 
past 10,000. There were no surfaced 
roads clear across until the 1930's. 
There are towns today which have 
declined with the coming of the auto- 
mobile, enabling people to live out 
more easily on the land. There are 
ghost towns in which only a few 
lonely people still keep vigil. There 
are areas in which the population 
has dwindled with reversion of farm- 
land to grassland and only a few 
relics of what were once homes re- 
main. There are still big tracts set 
aside as Indian reservations. Except 
in the Black Hills there are no 
streams of tourists along the high- 
ways. Those who do come are easily 
absorbed into the wide-open acces- 
sible spaces. 

And all this is an asset. Dakota as 
a whole still has an uncluttered, un- 
soiled air, a simple treshness, un- 


tainted by the stale weariness of 


most older overrun regions. The 
land, not what man has done with it, 
still predominates. 

It is a rare and rewarding place 
for those interested in Western his- 
tory. No other section offers the 
story of Western development with 
quite the same rounded complete- 
ness. Dakota has had every aspect 
and in abundance: the fur trade, the 
buffalo, the river traffic, the wagons 
westward, border trouble with the 
British, Indian wars, freighting and 
stage lines, the cattle empire, the 
open range giving way to fencing, 
the cattle and sheep wars, home- 
Steading, town settlement, county- 
seat fights, capital rivalries, railroad 
surveys and rail-building races and 
station-site troubles, gold rushes, 
mining camps, the impact of new 
land and independence upon im- 
migrants, the transition from terri- 
tory to state. Its history is recent, 
close, the markings still plain. His- 
toric sites, well preserved, dot the 
whole expanse. 

Its people have an_ invincible 
friendliness, not pushing and back- 
slapping but honest; not the stand- 
ardized “friendliness” calculated to 
bring patrons to dude ranches and 
sell drugstore-cowboy outfits and 
tourist curios, but the friendliness of 
people still stubborn and independ- 
ent, still accustomed to relying upon 
their own resources, still sociable 
and neighborly, still able to be gul- 
lible, to have faith in their fellow 
men. It is sincere first-name country 
from the first handshake. 

Dakotans still look at the land 
about them and at the sky overhead. 
They have absorbed the feeling of 
the open spaces, that there is room 
enough and there is time enough. 

THE END 
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PRINCE OF BRANDIES 


paneled room. There, a uniformed at- 
tendant was magically waiting for us 
with a trayful of assorted Martell co- 
gnacs. Every négociant, it seemed, has 
his own private Paradise; and every 
visit to every chais inevitably ends up 
there. As a result of this important 


discovery, I found myself visiting 
probably more chais than I actually 
had to. But, between one Paradise 
and the next, I learned some important 
things about cognac. 

At Albert Robin (with markets 
mostly in Canada and Colombia), I 
learned why cognac must be trans- 
ferred from wooden casks to glass 
decanters or bottles. 


Continued from Page 70 
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“It is a matter of aging,” I was 
told. ““The cellar master must de- 
cide when a brandy reaches its peak 
of aging. There’s no fixed rule about 
this. Sometimes, full aging takes 
twenty years; sometimes as long as 
eighty. It depends on many factors— 
such as the actual amount of tannin 
contained in the wood or whether 
the cellar is dry or damp. But as 
soon as this peak is reached, we 
move the cognac into glass. Unlike 
wine, cognac doesn’t age in glass. 
So, when someone shows you an 
‘old’ bottle of brandy that he says 
was bottled back in Napoleon’s 
day—it means nothing! Ask him 
how old the brandy was before it was 
bottled—that’s the important thing!” 

At the ancient, two-turreted castle 
of Francois Premier, headquarters 
of the House of Otard, they cleared 
up for me the mysteries of cognac 
nomenclature: “V.S.O.P.” which 
stands for the words, in English, 
“Very Superior Old Pale” (going 
back to the days when both “brown” 
and “pale” brandy were sold, the 
former, heavily colored with burnt 
sugar); “V.O.” (“Very Old”); 
“V.V.S.0.P.” (“Very Very Superior 
Old Pale’’) and all the other names 
which the imaginative négociants give 
their blends. 

Barnett & Elichagaray is a small 
house steeped in antiquity. “Here, 
M’sieur, we keep the old ways. We 
treat our brandy like a beautiful 
woman—gently.”’ I was introduced 
as “Monsieur Holiday” to a wizened 
old man who demonstrated the 
proper drinking of cognac. 

He filled some glasses. “Notice, 
we are using these medium-sized 
tulip glasses—not those fat balloon 
ones. Balloons are too big to warm 
with your hands; and cognac, to be 
given full justice, must be brought 
to body temperature. Also, the 
balloons have very small mouths 
and they tend to concentrate the 
aroma too much.” 

Then he held his glass between 
his palms, like a praying man- 
tis with some especially tooth- 
some twig. It was only half full “so 
that the vapor will mix with the air 
inside the glass before coming up 
to you.” He twirled it slowly. ““This 
brings out the bouquet to fullest 
flavor.”’ | followed his lead—sniff- 
ing the warmed, amber richness and 
sipping tenderly. 

“Now, we will make a little ex- 
periment.’ He signaled the khaki- 
aproned cellar master, who cere- 
moniously uncorked two decanters 
and poured out four glasses. ““These 
are old brandies—not blends, but 
straights. This one is from 1875 and 
the other from 1848. We have very 
little of each left. Tell me what you 
think of them.” 
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I went through the warming, sniff- 
ing and imbibing of each cognac. 
Both tasted wonderful—but in dif- 
ferent ways. 

“Now, which do you think is 
better?” he asked slyly. 

“The *75,” I said casually, figuring 
he expected me to say the older one 
was better. 

“Ah!” he smiled happily, all the 
accumulated cognac wisdom of the 
Charente suddenly lighting his worn 
old face. “The °48 is better! The 
other, you will notice, has a more 
‘wooden’ taste. That’s because, de- 
spite its lesser years, it has aged 
more rapidly than the older one. 
Taste it again—can’t you feel the 
difference?” 

I tasted the poor old “wooden” 
brandy again. It still tasted pretty 
wonderful to me. So did the other— 
which I finished in its own turn. 

At the House of Hine, I learned 
about the function of the “taster” — 
the man who buys the cognac at its 
various stages and ages and also 
works out the intricate proportions 
of the various blends. 

Francois Hine, a bulky, brush- 
mustached man of perhaps forty- 
five, with the most colonial-British of 
accents, met me in his “tasting 
room,” which resembled a chemical 
laboratory. 

Right away, Monsieur Hine began 
to deflate any preconceptions | 
might have had about the so-called 
“great noses.” 

“The story of the man who can 
put a glass of brandy under his 
nose,” he said, ‘‘and tell you where 
it comes from, who distilled and 
fermented it, the date it was casked, 
and so on is, au fond, a great deal of 
nonsense. Perhaps it’s true of wine— 
but cognac is much more difficult 
to identify. 

“Of course, some men are very 
clever, but to play safe, we have to 
taste against our samples. Every 
year, we stock up a new supply of 
samples of the various brandies, 
covering the complete range of 
brandy qualities.” 

A taster works in the morning, 
after a very light breakfast. He 
swishes the fumes about the glass, 
sniffs deeply, then touches a few 
drops to the tip of his tongue but 
never swallows—a man may test 
some dozen brandies of a morning, 
and a tipsy taster, of course, could 
ruin a cognac company. Some 
tasters take their art so seriously 
that they avoid tobacco completely— 
except possibly a single cigar (but 
never cigarettes) in an _ evening. 
They take no strong spices or condi- 
ments at weekday meals. (Inciden- 
tally, during the time I spent here, | 
never once saw anybody dip a cigar 

Continued on Page 96 
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into his brandy—as so many self- 
styled bons vivants at home delight 
in doing.) 

“Besides looking for the proper 
flavor, bouquet and strength in buy- 
ing a new brandy,” Monsieur Hine 
continued, “‘we have to watch out 
for a copper taste, coming from 
certain impurities ‘fixed’ by copper 
urns that need cleaning; or a black 
color, from iron coming into con- 
tact with the brandy; also, for evi- 
dences of a faulty distillation that 
removes too little, or perhaps too 
much, of the sediment. 

“Truthfully, we hate to buy 
brandy anywhere but in our own 
rooms, tasting out of our own 
glasses and with our own samples to 
compare against. ; 

“Even the color of this room is no 
accident. A light blue background 
is better to judge a brandy’s color 
against than pure white. Also, we 
often use dark blue tasting glasses. 
That’s because—whether you want 
to or not—you're often very much 
influenced by your eyes. Sometimes 
my brother and I have an argument 
about a brandy. One of us may say: 
‘It’s much younger than the other 
one!’; or ‘much more this’ or ‘much 
more that’—‘can’t you see?’ As soon 
as that happens, we put the brandy 


in those dark blue glasses and do 
some blind tasting. 

“And, now,” Mr. Hine said, 
“suppose we do a little tastirtg 
ourselves?” 

A visitor learns to take these trips 
to Paradise plus the peripheral im- 
bibing as a matter of delightful 
course. But there’s a great danger— 
if you concentrate too many visits 
into too short a time. 

I learned this at Jarnac—an 
aromatic town wrinkled with age. 
I arrived there around 10 A.M., with 
a full day’s visiting lined up. Over 
the bridge, the soft, green-draped 
river was straddled by the ware- 
houses of the six or eight cognac 
firms headquartered here. 

First, there was the aforemen- 
tioned visit to Mr. Hine’s Paradise. 
Then, lunch with Mr. Hine and 
Mr. Courvoisier (whose real name is 
Christian Braasted, Norwegian- 
born), featuring Martinis before- 
hand and five bottles of wine (for 
four of us) during the meal. After- 
ward, Mr. Hine ceremoniously or- 
dered a glass of Courvoisier, while 
Mr. Courvoisier countered with a 
glass of Hine (the Cognacers are 
Jriendly rivals). As an impartial 
outsider, I had to have one of each. 

Then came a visit to Mr. Cour- 
voisier’s chais—with en-route tasting 
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CHALFONTE ~ HADDON HALL 


On the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 65 years 


Write for illustrated folder « Address inquiries to John Buchanan 


WANT TO MEET SUMMER EARLY? 


Then come here and enjoy our 
balmy ocean-side weather, 
our homelike hospitality 


Laze the day away relaxing on 
spacious sundecks swept by a warm, 
salt-air breeze. Spend restful days 
spiced with fun. Dine in our beau- 
tiful Peacock Inn. Stroll the 8-mile 
boardwalk and beach. Enjoy our 
health baths, and the salt water 
tubs every room affords. There is an 
endless variety of attractions within 
the hotel or just a few steps away. 

Make your spring visit to Atlantic 
City doubly memorable by stopping 
at this distinguished resort hotel. 


Rates at Chalfonte 
start at $11 for two 


Rates at Haddon Hall 


start at $14 for two 


European Plan 


For American Plan 
(3 meals) add 


$7 per person 








plus sampling of the special goodies 
in his Paradise. By now I walked 
slowly along the riverbank, watch- 
ing the teetotaling fish cavorting 
happily within. Too soon I was at 
the House of Bisquit (pronounced 
Bis-kwee), where Mr. “Bisquit,’ 
dapper, thin-faced gentleman whose 
name I never caught, was waiting. 
A daughter of one of the other direc- 
tors was there with her husband, 
and her brother-in-law from Mexico 
City. The daughter, of course, knew 
all about cognac—but the brother- 
in-law had never been through 
chais before. We all embarked on our 
tour together. 

Everything went along swim- 
mingly—but because we were con- 
sidered visiting royalty, we had to 
sip every single stage of cognac en 
route. Then we proceeded to the 
Bisquit Paradise, where several 
more prized brandies were sampled. 

The visit over, | began to head 
warily for the exit. But Mr. Bisquit 
intercepted me. “I would be hon- 
ored,”” he said, “if you would join 
us for a little drink.”’ He led me back 
into the main office and into a pri- 
vate room with a long table. Every- 
one else was already seated there, 
and pretty soon an attendant came 
in with a bucket of iced champagne. 
We had two glasses apiece. 


Early that evening, I sat in a café 
in front of the main square of Co- 
gnac. It was the promenade hour and 
practically all 16,000 inhabitants 
seemed to be parading back and 
forth around the statue of Francois 
Premier. But this is a very quiet town 
and there isn’t much to do of an 
evening. I'd played Ping-pong the 
night before and seen both movies 
the previous nights. So I sat there 
and watched the pretty girls prom- 
enading back to their homes, and the 
clean-cut boys in French Air Force 
uniforms (there’s a base nearby) 
watching the pretty girls. And, to 


pass the time, had a couple of 


cognacs-and-soda. 

Later, at dinner, I had the table 
d’*héte meal at the town’s one good 
restaurant. And a bottle of wine 
came with the meal. So I drank that. 
And, after dinner, there was noth- 
ing more to do but sit around the 
hotel room, drinking cognac. The 
label on the bottle said: “Bureau 
National du Cognac’’—so | couldn't 
tell which brand it was. But there 
was nothing to worry about—for, 
by now, I could twirl the tulip glass, 
sniff the delicate aroma and sip the 
heady, aromatic and oh-so-highly- 
alcoholic “liquid gold of the Char- 
ente” with the best of them. 

THE END 
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Boat Owners Gather... 


It's smart to discriminate with any purchase, doubly important with anything 
as vital as power for your boat. That's why, when discriminating boatowners 
gather, you can expect them to agree on Chrysler Power, They recognize 
Quality when they see it. 
Quality is apparent in the excellence of basic design 
of engine and components. For example, 
there’s Chrysler positive-action gear drive 
for all accessories, and Chrysler-exclusive 
reverse and reduction gears, considered 
best in the industry. 
Materials, too, testify to Chrysler 
Quality. In Chrysler Marine Engines, 
for instance, you find only stainless- 
steel valve springs, and brass water 
tubing with silver-soldered joints. 
Boatowners also recognize Chrysler as 
being the only marine power plant that comes 
fully equipped at no extra cost. Storage battery, rub- 
ber engine mounts, automatic water oe 
control, full-flow oil filter, shifting lever—all 3 
standard. And since Chrysler Engines are built fos 
universal application, you may select a right or 
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The defense of the Alamo cost the lives of its entire 
garrison—187 men—but inspired Texas to wrest her 
independence from Mexico. Holiday's photographer, to symbolize 
a freedom won with blood, used a red filter. 

At one time or another, the Lone Star State has been under six 
flags—those of (/eft to right) Spain, France, Mexico, 

the Republic of Texas, the Confederacy and the United States. 


Despite its big-city sky line, San Antonio has the 
urgency of frontier days, the color of the Spanish-Colonial 


era, and the fervid patriotism symbolized by the Alamo 


Heart of Texas 


by Ray Dunean 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


IN San Antonio, skyscrapers stand in the shadow of a one-story 
building—the Alamo. Deeper in the heart of Texas than any 
other city of equal size and often called one of the four cosmo- 
politan centers in the United States, San Antonio has proof of 
its durability in the fact that it has contained the little adobe 
Alamo for 199 years and has not been overwhelmed by it. 

The city furthermore has withstood occupation by Spanish, 
Mexican, Texan, Confederate, Federal and tourist armies, plus 
wave after wave of Indians, churchmen, cattlemen, oilmen, con 
men, sheepmen, health seekers, soldiers and airmen. 

“This city conquers by including,” says an admirer from the 
North, who has been included. 

Although it guards the Alamo as if it were a sacred shrine, 
San Antonio is in no sense a holy city. It has been called “Fiesta 
City,” “Th: Free State of San Antonio,” ““Unsainted Anthony,” 
and, even, ““The Wickedest City in the Union.” On the other 
hand, the Alamo is virtually a sacred island in the center of town. 
In 1836 this mission-fortress was defended against an over- 
whelming Mexican army by a handful of Texans who fought 
until they died. During the siege a celebrated message came from 
the fort, addressed *“To the People of Texas & all Americans in 
the World,” and not long afterward the defenders lost touch 


with the world forever. Continued on Page 100 











Continued from Page 98 Today the Alamo, 
symbol of liberty, is back in touch. Three tele- 
phones are busy on its grounds, and inthe phone 
book are 256 other Alamo listings, including the 
Alamo Electronics Corp. and the Alamotel. 

The Alamo is a downtown meeting place for 
friends, a landmark for directions, a primary 
show-off spot for visitors, a destination for school 
excursions anu a departure point for tours; it is a 
lingering place for lovers, a setting for weighty 
civic ceremonies, a sounding board for speeches 
where a stately Gen. Douglas MacArthur has 
held forth on the nation’s destiny, and the late 
and fiery Congressman Maury Maverick used to 
sort over the hottest issues of the day. It is an 
assembly point for Sunday-school picnickers, an 
inspiration for song writers, a landscape painter's 
delight. Once each year a hushed twilight proces- 
sion piles the Alamo high with flowers. 

The shrine’s surrounding plaza is a favorite 
Starting point for parades. At fiesta time, when 
the Flambeau Parade comes glittering and blar- 
ing down Houston Street near the Alamo, the ef- 
fect is so electrifying that even crime stands still. 
At least, that’s what is said by Reynolds Andricks, 
a former city manager, now impresario of the 
Fiesta Flambeau 

“People used to tell us we didn’t dare take our 


procession. 


big pageant into certain colorful parts of the city. 
But we found out that if you give the people a 
good enough show they won't do anything but 
just stand there and watch it.” 

A solution to crime in this city, then 
that would appeal to its people—might be to hold 
carnival day and night throughout the year. 


and one 
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San Antonio is working on it. During Fiesta 
San Jacinto, in April, there are four major pa- 
rades and a few minor processions along with 
any number of spontaneous serpentines. In a 
year there are thirty big parades and twenty 
lesser ones—about one a week. 

“Parade control,” says Police Chief George 
Bichsel, “is a major problem here.” 

One of the many cosmopolitan groups here is 
formed by transplanted Northerners who have 
fallen under the city’s spell. Some have made the 


transition into San Antonians in a matter of 


weeks, and turned into Texans soon thereafter. 
Other San Antonians never become Texans at all. 
This skyscraper island in a Texas sea is and al- 
ways has been a frontier outpost, a place where 
Mexico and the United States meet warily, where 
the Old South stands guard against the elbowing 
West and the encroaching commercial North. San 
Antonio for years has received raiding parties 
from all these forces, and readily has managed to 
absorb them all. 

“This is a seductive city,” a native told me 
while we were standing on a bridge. A moment 
later he warned a shy military recruit who wan- 
dered past: ““Look out, son, San Antonio is the 
mother-in-law of the-Army.” It’s called that be- 
cause so many soldiers marry San Antonio girls 
and settle down here. 

Through the heart of San Antonio winds a 
dreamy little river, above which we were stand- 
ing, and the river has its legendary warning too. 
My friend quoted it solemnly: ““Whoever drinks 
once from the water of the San Antonio River 
will surely return to drink from it again.” 


as the Oak Hills residence (above) of Mr. James | 
designed by Texas architect Earl Hart Miller. 





Downtown San Antonio is made unique by the San Antonio 
River, which winds between banks that have been 
landscaped with steps, walks and shrubbery. 

Sight-seers in little excursion boats glide 

along in the shadow of skyscrapers. 

Suburban San Antonio boasts such handsome homes 


Sheerin, 


Actually, as I learned later, there is a law that 
says, “It shall be unlawful to draw, pump, dip or 
otherwise take water from the San Antonio River 
for drinking...” Hardly anyone drinks from the 
river, yet almost everyone in town intones the old 
warning. This is a city where legends outlive facts, 
but where facts may also blend with legend. A lo- 
cal doctor once picked up a couple of Comanche 
Indians lying dead in the street after a gun fight. 
He stewed them in a big soap-rendering vat, to 
liberate their superb skeletons for medical re- 
search. Afterward he poured the residue liquid 
into a ditch connecting with the river. In the 
quoted words of Mrs. M. A. Maverick, a pioneer 
San Antonian, it suddenly dawned upon the 
river-drinking citizens that they probably “had 
taken in particles of Indian with their fiuid,”’ and 
there was a civic indignation meeting that led 
eventually to a water works. 


The best path into the heart of the city is along 
the landscaped banks of the San Antonio River, 
winding for twenty-one blocks across the town. 
The river twists so much that it travels fifteen miles 
to cross six miles of city, and the Indians long ago 
named it Drunken-Old-Man-Going-Home-at- 
Night. Many a visitor gets lost taking his bearings 
from a body of water which makes the downtown 
map look like a “skillet of snakes.” Yet most vis- 
itors, nevertheless, fall in love with the river walk. 
Surprisingly, few of the natives go down to the 
river for frequent strolls. Its stone walks move in 
changing designs through lawns, flower gardens, 
benches, boat landings, miniature waterfalls and 





trees, protected by high walls that hold back the 
city. And all this, to most San Antonians, is some- 
thing that is simply there, for lovers, maybe, or 
for tourists. Nevertheless, once a year almost 
everyone in town comes down to the river—and 
usually a few fall in. 

This is when the river pageant’s fifty sparkling 
floats come sailing down the stream on opening 
night of Fiesta San Jacinto, some of them so big 
they nearly scrape both sides. They pack a peril- 
ous amount of action on board, such as a Paris 
café scene with orchestra, tables, diners and can- 
can dancers performing furiously on a deck 
smaller than a boxing ring. 

Fiesta San Jacinto is held each year during the 


week which includes April 21, date of the Battle of 


San Jacinto. Texans won their independence from 
Mexico in that crucial struggle, which also af- 
fected the future of lands as far away as Calli- 
fornia. Though an entire Mexican army was 
destroyed, only two Texans were lost, according 
to the Texas Almanac, which is more than two 
thirds as large as the latest World Almanac. 
The celebration is almost as surprising as the 
battle. Fiesta San Jacinto is alternately grave and 
gay, sentimental and madcap, historical and al- 
most hysterical. The city shuts up shop for a week, 
and a note of spontaneous invention seems to run 


through events that have been prepared half a 
year in advance. 

The fiesta opens on a solemn note with a twi- 
light “Pilgrimage to the Alamo,” a procession of 
civic leaders, Army brass and school children 
marching in measured tread through town to lay 
a great bank of wreaths against the chapel, and to 
hear a slow drumbeat roll call of Alamo heroes. 
But from this solemn peak the fiesta whirls away 
to the pagan revelry of the river pageant. A King 
Antonio who used to be called Selamat (tamales 
spelled backward) arrives by water with a royal 
flotilla of floats, barges, gondolas and canoes to 
take over the city in the name of high carnival. 

For a week thereafter the fiesta is sometimes 
lavish and sometimes pixie. The Queen’s Corona- 
tion is so costly and glittering that some of the 
$25,000 gowns that Texas millionaires buy their 
daughters for the occasion go on permanent dis- 


play in a large special room of the Witte Museum. 


People who are connoisseurs of coronations say 
in all seriousness that this is second in splendor 
only to Britain’s. The ceremony is verbally elab- 
orate, too, with the queen becoming ruler over a 
Court of the Mystic Sea whose attendants carry 
titles like Duchess of the Enchantment of the 
Graceful: Swan, or Duchess of the Romance of 
the Garden Fountain. 


La Villita means “‘the little town,”’ but in San 


But in another of fiesta’s sudden changes of 
pace a night or so later, the San Antonio Little 
Theater publicly stages an annual “Cornyation” 
wherein with mock splendor a mad queen in a 
costume of burlap and dime-store finery may be 
seated in a Court of Hallucinations, attended by 
such ladies in waiting as the Duchesses of Delir- 
ium, Insomnia and Amnesia. 

Other celebration high lights are the Battle-of- 
Flowers parade with pretty girls on floral floats 
throwing blossoms at spectators in the streets—in 
other days this event was a seal battle with flow- 
ers, and floral cannon balls were catapulted out of 
garlanded cannon in front of the Alamo—and the 
Fiesta Flambeau parade, with its multicolored 
torches and spotlighted floats and tiny lights 
dancing on the feet of marching bands, one of the 
nation’s most glittering nighttime processions. 

Some 2000 citizens and a dozen organizations 
help plan this week of revelry. It involves such de- 
tails as ordering months in advance the 2000 stbr- 
age batteries needed to light floats and the 800 
empty oil drums which are required to float the 
river pageant barges. 

The oil drums come from the Army and Air 
Force, without whose close tactical support a city 
this size never could fill a week so full of fiesta, a 
week rivaled only by New Orleans’ Mardi Gras. 


Antonio it refers to the old, old Spanish 

village in the heart of the city. A seftora of La Villita 
makes tortillas (above) during Fiesta Week. 

At a fiesta party Mrs. C. R. Holmes (far right) 
entertains Mr. and Mrs. Robert K. Smith in 

the Matador Room of the Spanish Village Restaurant. 
The mural is the work of Louise Clairmont, 

a well-known artist from Waco, Texas. 

















Walking along the river now we'll see few uni- 
forms, which, as this is written, are not required 
off base, and few indications that San Antonio is 
surrounded by some of the world’s largest mili- 
tary bases on 13,000 acres of military land from 
which an annual payroll of some $190,000,000 is 
spent in the city. 

Since the earliest log-and-mud presidio for the 
King of Spain in 1718, San Antonio has been an 
army outpost, one of the most highly militarized 
cities in America. Yet this is also one of the na- 
tion’s most peaceful and relaxed cities. In San 
Antonio the United Sfates Army and Air Force 
are, in peacetime at Idast, utterly and completely 
included. Here are some of the bases that ring 
the city, and some of the claims that the city 
makes for them: 

Kelly Air Force Base, world’s largest aircraft 
maintenance center, a sprawling operation which 
statisticians here have called the nation’s third 
largest industry; Randolph Air Force Base, 
world’s largest air-crew training center; Lackland 
and Brooks Air Force bases, and, in town, Fort 
Sam Houston, known all over the world as “Fort 
Sam.” It is so intimately connected with the town 
by now that their streets intermingle. The local 
claim is that this is simply the nation’s largest mil- 


itary post. Its 1900 buildings and 3300 acres of 


land include the Brooke Army Medical Center, 
largest military medical operation in the world. 

Each of these bases is to some extent a show 
place and a tourist attraction. Fort Sam has its 
ancient grassy quadrangle where peacocks run 
loose, and fat deer and chickens and a skunk 
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of San Antonio’s Fiesta San Jacinto. 

(Left to right): A happy reveler holds a shiny 
pinata in his left hand; ladies and gentlemen of the 
court await the coronation of the fiesta 


queen; her majesty’s float passes the Alamo; princesses 


and ladies in waiting, enraptured, watch the 
crowning; the river has its own parade; and finally 
the queen of the Court of the Mystic 

Sea—Linda Worthington Nixon—ascends the throne. 


luxuriate on ancient lawns where they never had 
it so good. Randolph Field has been called the 
nation’s most photogenic base, with a headquar- 
ters building so handsome that even its troops call 
it the Taj Mahal. Pictures of plane formations 
above the “Taj Mahal” are almost an Air Force 
trade-mark by now. 

Most of the bases have public displays of me- 
mentoes from famous soldiers who have served in 
San Antonio—men like Eisenhower, MacArthur, 
Pershing, Teddy Roosevelt, Robert E. Lee, Phil 
Sheridan, Courtney H. Hodges, Jonathan Wain- 
wright—and yes, even William Tecumseh Sher- 
man. Among airmen who have trained in San 
Antonio are Brig. Gen. Chas. A. Lindbergh, 
Lieut. Gen. James A. Doolittle, Maj. Gen. Claire 
Chennault and Gen. H. H. “Hap” Arnold. 

Some say the reason for all this concentration 
of military might is the clear sunny weather, 
suitable for constant flying and for endless 
maneuvers. The strategic crossroads location has 
been another help, but beyond that there is the 
undeniable fact that military brass has always 
liked it here. San Antonio has the rare civic 
virtue, much admired by military men, of sub- 
mitting to the tramp of millions of soldiers for 
centuries without becoming an Army town. 

Invaders and garrisons under six different flags 
have come and gone, and the only conqueror that 
San Antonio never conquered was the Comanche 
Indian. Comanches for a time bullied the little 
town unmercifully, openly made off with cattle 
and women and children, openly collected ransom 
for them in the public square, contemptuously 
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tweaked the noses of the easy-going Latin- 


American villagers and—worst of all—left town 
again as savage and un-San Antonian as ever. 

We'll see few signs of the military as we stroll 
along the river, but many signs of the city’s other 
great group of pioneers, its Latin-Americans. 
These people, numbering over 40 per cent of the 
area’s nearly 500,000 people, are variously called 
Mexicans, Latinos, Latin-Americans, Americans 
of Mexican Descent, Spanish-Speaking Amer- 
icans, and Spanish-Whites. 

The fact is that San Antonio doesn’t know 
what to call nearly half its own population. At a 
meeting of the city’s leading Anglo citizens, 
(English-speaking white non-Latin) one speaker 
was corrected from the audience because he used 
the word “Mexican.” 

“These people aren’t Mexican,” said the ob- 
jector. ““A lot of them don’t speak Spanish and 
have never been in Mexico. Some of their families 
have been in San Antonio longer than mine.” 

Yet an organization of 300 San Antonio busi- 
ness leaders call themselves the Mexican Cham- 
ber of Commerce and their bulletin speaks of the 
West Side of town, where most of them live or 
have businesses, as the “Mexican Colony.” 
Thoughtful San Antonians insist, however, that 
a new word is needed, and until a better one 
comes along the inaccurate “Latin-Americans” 
will have to do. 

Among the many warnings in San Antonio, 
one of the most frequent and practical is, “Stay 
off the West Side after dark.” The district be- 


comes progressively Continued on Page 140 








Fiesta Week is also a rash of lavish parties in San Antonio homes. The William (Hopalong Cassidy) Boyds (center) are guests of Mrs. Allen A, Jergins (right). 











This fearless guide will teach you everything you need to know about British trains: 


how to open a window and close a conversation—how to identify an 


) py G 

by clehn, JYlasters 
THIS year, some of you will make a 
first acquaintance with Britain. A 
proportion of this “some” will ride a 
British train. A proportion of this 
proportion will put its tickets in its 
hatbands and, when piqued, ex- 
claim, “This is one hell of a way to 
run a railroad!”’ These latter will be 
treated by their British fellow travel- 
ers as if they were sufferers from one 
of our trade-marked diseases. and 
they in turn will ascribe their ostra- 
cism to British phlegm, or worse. 
They should instead blame their own 
ignorance. (In Britain, tickets are 
kept in the ticket pocket or the 
handbag; railroads exist in America, 
but the British have railways.) 

My purpose is therefore to fore- 
arm you with knowledge so that you 
have a good holiday in Britain. With 
that aim we will investigate the at- 
mosphere of British trains and the 
cult of them, and finally we will ex- 
plain a few simple rules of conduct. 

Now it must already be clear to 
you that a people that names a sta- 
tion Mow Cop & Scholar Green ts 
not likely to regard its railways as 
merely a means of transportation. 
You should know, also, that one of 
the first British trains squashed a 
cabinet minister in the presence of 
the victor of Waterloo. Then you 
must keep in mind the cartoons of 
Emett of Punch, and the cloak-and- 
dagger suavity of Mr. Hitchcock of 

he movies. Gather these four ideas 
together in your mind and you will 
begin to get the feel of a British 
train—an Emett locomotive, driven 
by members of the Secret Service, 
running down the Duke of Welling- 
ton in Mow Cop & Scholar Green. 
Now focus your sixth sense on the 
American railroad, and what do 
you have?—Jim Hill hammering a 
spike into Governor De Witt Clinton 
on top of the Continentai Divide as 
thousands cheer. It’s not quite the 
same, is it? 

An American train is friendly yet 
spacious. A British train is institu- 
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tional, cozy and tinged with threat. 
The coaches (cars) are divided into 
compartments, so you travel in 
small and isolated groups. Local 
trains have no connecting corridor 
between compartments. The lady 
opposite you may be the lovely and 
hospitable Countess of Haugh- 
straugh, but, on the other hand, she 
may be a fugitive from Ruritania 
with secret plans as well as more ob- 
vious excitements in her corsage. 

The stolid man with the pipe may 
be a weary business executive, but he 
may be Lord Lamancha or Bulldog 
Drummond. Look at his suitcase, 
perched insecurely on the rack above 
his head. It is old and battered, but 
of the best quality leather. Its labels 
show that it has journeyed with its 
owner to Istanbul, Balkh and Koo- 
tenay. Richard Hannay, of course. 

/ think it is Doctor Watson. The 
suitcase does not belong to him but 
to his illustrious roommate. Watson 
grabbed it up from under a pile of 
old dressing gowns in a closet of the 
Baker Street flat when he got the 
curt telegram crumpled in his pocket: 
Sir Henry found strangled stabbed 
and poisoned circumstances arouse 
suspicion foul play take four forty- 
four p.m. Paddington bring pistol two 
pounds cocaine Holmes. 

And when the train gropes through 
yellow gauze and the fog signals go 
off like shots under the engine’s cau- 
tious wheels and the stolid man sud- 
denly stands up, lowers the window, 
and peers tensely into the murk— 
what then? 

Such is the normal atmosphere of 
a British train. ... But what on earth 
is this? Your compartment is being 
invaded by thousands of rough look- 
ing Britons. The men wear cloth 
caps and mufflers, the women carry 
paper bags. They are speaking to 
each other. In fact, they are shout- 
ing. They have spoken to you! They 
are offering you black pudding and 
fillets of dogfish. Where are you? 

You have somehow got into an 
excursion train, and the atmosphere 
is one of pandemonium. You ought 


to know more about this because, if 
you really want to study the British, 
you will do well to buy a set of shin 
guards and join an excursion train. 

In Britain the average working 
family does not own an automobile. 
It does, however, like to go on a 
jaunt. The railways meet this need 
by frequent “day” and “half-day” 
excursions. A day, in this context, 
usually stretches from just after 
dawn on Saturday to just before 
dawn on Sunday. Let us take a day 
excursion from Bradford to London. 


Yeveral thousand Bradfordians 
turn up at the station by three 
G A.M. Saturday and by nine 
o’clock they are streaming out of 
St. Pancras station ready for fun 
in the wicked capital. All day 
they eddy about like huge shoals of 
mackerel, shouting Yorkshire ru- 
deries at the police, lining the rail- 
ings at Buckingham Palace, snigger- 
ing at dirty post cards in the Char- 
ing Cross Road, eating sandwiches 
on the grass in Hyde Park, crying 
for pig’s trotters and unheard-of 
Northern ales in the pubs. An hour 
before train time their vanguards 
invest St. Pancras, to be greeted by 
two old ladies who have never left 
it—its wonders are enough for them, 
and their feet hurt. The loud-speak- 
ers plead with them in Sanskrit to 
“Gaow to plet-foams fo-er en faiv” 
but they storm the Leeds sleeper on 
Platform One. The station master’s 
panting crew dash at them like 
sheepdogs until at last they are in 
the proper trains. The excursions 
chug out, the excursionists sing On 
Ilkley Moor baht ‘at all the way 
home, and only the doom-edged 
taciturnity of Bradford on a Sunday 
morning awes them into silence. 

So much for atmosphere. Now for 
the cult. On going to board a British 
train you should walk up to the far 
end of the platform, ignoring the 
sign that reads No trainspotters al- 
lowed past this point, to inspect the 
locomotive. If it is a steam engine, 


international agent in your compartment—how to get from Sampford Peverell to Nigg, via Ingra Tor Halt 
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join the group gathered round it. 
There will be two or three school 
masters, a mathematician, a solici- 
tor’s clerk and some sixty school- 
boys in gray flannel shorts, blue 
blazers and brightly ringed school 
caps. The boys’ ages will average 
eleven and each will have a notebook. 

The adults of the group will gaze 
at the locomotive in rapt silence. The 
small boys will write down its name 
and number, and exchange shouts, 
“6002 King William 1V—again! 
Garn, Bill, I'll swap it for that Castle 
you saw yesterday.” 

These people are trainspotters, 
members in good standing of the 
Railway Admiration Society, which 
comprises 90 per cent of all male 
Britons. Please do not laugh at them. 
Train watching does no harm to 
anyone; it cannot be explained any 
more than mountaineering. But it is 
a genuine and a respectable pleasure. 

You should be warned that en- 
thusiasts of the railway cult have an 
outlook all their own. They will be 
able to read your railway guide for 
you, but do not be so carried away 
that you ask them for information 
on any other subject. You may want 
to visit York because it is the seat of 
an archbishop, or because Constan- 
tine was proclaimed Roman em- 
peror there in A.D. 306. But ask these 
helpful friends for further informa- 
tion about York, and you learn only 
that the best time to visit that city 
is when the kipper specials come 
through from Scotland in the middle 
of the night. Edinburgh? Longest 
platform in Britain. Cambridge? 
The second longest. Stratford-on- 
Avon? Quite uninteresting. 

To buy a ticket on a British train, 
go to the booking-office window and 
say: “First single to Norton Fitz- 
warren” or “Third return to Swine,” 
as the case may be. “Single” means 
One-way; “return” means round- 
trip. There are two classes of travel 
on British railways; they are called, 
obviously, Ist Class and 3rd Class. 
2nd Class is reserved for passengers 
on boat trains to the Continent. 


See 





Train spotters approving the engine: 

These are members of the Railway Admiration 
Society, which comprises 90 per cent of 

all male Britons. Please do not laugh at them. 
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Keep your ticket carefully in 
handbag or ticket pocket. During 
the journey various inspectors, guards 
(conductors), and comparative stran- 
gers will punch pieces out of it so 
that by the time you arrive at Yax- 
ley & Farcet it will be sadly mis- 
shapen. On no account throw it 
away, because without it they will 
not let you through the station gate. 

When the silence in your com- 
partment becomes so oppressive 
that you suspect the presence of a 
dead body under the seat you will 
feel a strong need for conversation. 
Do not just speak, not even about 
the weather. Show your companions 
that you are a poor foreigner by 
helplessly leafing over the pages of 
Bradshaw's British Railways Guide. 
After a few minutes ask diffidently 
if someone can please tell you how 
to get from Watchet to Whifflet. 
You will seldom meet any Briton 
except a cultist who is able to read 
Bradshaw, but you will have started 
a conversation. 

To close one, pick up the London 
Times and open it at the leader page. 
No other newspaper will do. 


ou should be dressed as 

you would for a visit to 

Eskimo relatives, so that 
you need never commit the solecism 
of asking that the window be closed. 
Plenty of Britons will secretly be 
praying for just that result and 
sooner or later one willlean across the 
traveler guarding the strap and, with 
a word of apology, do the deed. But 
if you do it you will arouse anti- 
Americanism and latent xenophobia. 
To ask how to open a window, on the 
other hand, is admirable, both in it- 
self and as a means of starting con- 
versation in case you have mislaid 
your Bradshaw. 

There is another railway guide 
besides Bradshaw. It is used by hotel 
clerks and travel agents when an- 
swering your train enquiries, because 
it is simple, tidy, and—as long as 
your journey is to or from London— 
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efficient. Do not be seen with it. It is 
much too easy for you. 

Remember that Archbishop Wil- 
liam Temple, when headmaster of 
Repton, punished wicked boys with 
Bradshaw instead of a caning or a 
hundred lines. He would lend them 
his copy and order them to work out 
how to get from Sampford Peverell 
to Nigg, via Ingra Tor Halt, Alsop- 
en-le-Dale and Crook of Devon, 
starting not earlier than 3. 7 P.M. on 
a Sunday and stopping at every sta- 
tion en route, and how soon could 
they arrive? By such masterful fore- 
sight as this has the British Com- 
monwealth maintained its being. 

Now, provided with a Bradshaw, 
some English money, and the know- 
how of buying a ticket, you may 
make a train journey. You might be 
toying with the idea of using a train 
to take you some place you want to 
go. Do not toy with English trains in 
this manner. When choosing a train 
in Britain, destinations are irrele- 
vant. The train itself is the thing. 

In theory there are thousands to 
choose from. In practice the matter 
is settled by the calendar. In early 
August, for instance, you must take 
the7.15p.M. sleepingcarexpress from 
Euston to Inverness. You needn’t go 
as far as Inverness; you may get out 
at Blair Atholl, or Aviemore. Grouse 
shooting opens on August 12. 

If there is no room for you on this 
train buy a 2nd class ticket on the 
Golden Arrow from Victoria to 
Paris; Ist Class isa little ostentatious 
and besides, when you reach France 
the porters will know you are either 
an American or a businessman on 
an expense account. 

In June, take a race special from 
Waterloo to Ascot. If you wear a 
gray topper or a cartwheel hat, ac- 
cording to sex, it is all right to travel 
Ist Class. On no account go to 
Brighton instead, not even in a race 
special and certainly not in a gray 
topper or a cartwheel hat. Your com- 
panions will be men in check suits 
and bowler hats who play pontoon 
all the way and keep several bottles 
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of India Pale Ale in their satchels. 
There used to be other trains with 
social cachet but many of them have 
lost caste. It is still, however, per- 
fectly all right to make a train 
journey in the country districts as 
long as you go on a market day and 
wear Newmarket boots and a tweed 
coat. Keinton Mandeville to Furze 
Platt Halt is especially praiseworthy. 

By the way, never say you are go- 
ing to or coming from London. Lon- 
don has many terminal stations and 
you must name the one you mean. 
The best are Victoria, Waterloo, 
Paddington, King’s Cross, Euston, 
and Marylebone (very correct, Mary- 
lebone—its trains creep out through 
Harrow-on-the-Hill and Ashby 
Magna and eventually slip unobtru- 
sively into Manchester). 


efore entering any compart- 

ment of any train, take cer- 
G tain precautions: (1) locate 
the communication cord; (2) decide 
what sex you are and do not, if you 
can help it, get into a compartment 
occupied by a lone stranger of an- 
other sex; (3) do not, as a couple, 
enter an empty compartment in the 
hope of unsupervised cuddling. 

The communication cord needs a 
little elaboration. It is a chain, which 
you are to pull in case of emergency. 
This action applies the brakes, 
bringing the train toa ferocious stop. 
It also lifts a small lever on the out- 
side of the carriage to show the train 
crew where the chain was pulled. 
The chain itself hangs limply in your 
compartment, like a length of dead 
viper, and cannot be stuffed back 
into its hole except by dashing into 
the next compartment and pulling it 
down there. But, you will remember, 
there is no way of getting into the 
next compartment on local trains. So 
if you pull the chain merely because 
your cigarette has set fire to the up- 
holstery or for some other frivolous 
reason, have five pound notes ready. 

The chain is really there because 


of s-e-x. British men, like other men, 


DRAWING BY ROWLAND EMETI 


have been known to think they are 
irresistibly attractive to women, and 
what better place than an empty 
compartment to prove it? And there 
are girls who will sit as prim as voles 
until the train is well into the suburbs 
or the Penge Tunnel, and then leap 
up, tear their clothes, scratch your 
face and their own, and pull the 
communication cord. It is a difficult 
situation to explain away, although 
British magistrates are well aware of 
the racket. I read a story once where 
the hero, subjected to this vexing in- 
sinuation, saved his name by point- 
ing quietly to the three-inch ash on 
his cigar. It may be worth buying a 
good Havana for this purpose. 

As regards cuddling . . . an aston- 
ishing number of middle-aged men 
are killed every year by having their 
heads struck against the side of a 
tunnel. It develops at the inquest 
that this unemployed waiter (it is 
usually a waiter) walked up and 
down the train at Brighton (it is usu- 
ally Brighton) until he saw a young 
couple who seemed to want privacy. 
He got into the next compartment. 
As soon as the train set out on its 
nonstop run to Victoria the waiter 
opened his window and leaned out as 
far as he could, sometimes using a 
hand mirror to further extend his in- 
sight into the next compartment. 
Often the train sways, the tunnel 
portals are close, and next Sunday 
the waiter is buried in the News o/ 
the World under half a column of 
suggestive prose. 

From here on I can do no more 
for you beyond quoting Lords Nel- 
son and Baden-Powell, respectively: 
“Something must be left to chance” 
and “Be prepared.” As to the latter, 
cut out this handy check list and 
carry it in your ticket pocket or 
handbag: Pounds, florins, haif- 
crowns, pence (ladies only, for sta- 
tion rest rooms), threepenny bits, 
shillings and sixpences (for porters); 
longies, woolen scarf, gloves, ear 
muffs, footwarmer, carriage rug; 
Bradshaw; the Times; ticket; Ha- 
vana cigar. Bon voyage. THE END 
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Hong Kong’s water front (/e/t) presents its 
old face to the sea—its great banks and 
houses of commerce looking out upon the 
furiously busy port which won them their 
fortunes. From Victoria Peak (right), Hong 
Kong is a brilliant patchwork of govern- 
ment houses, slums, mansions of the Chinese 
and British rich, new flats, sea and jungle. 
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HONG KONG 
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This fascinating international port 
at the very front door of 

Red China is rediscovering its true 
strong character under the 

pressure of today’s history. Here is a 
stirring and hopeful account of the 


peoples, the rare charm, 


the achievements of a great modern city 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY EWING KRAININ 


by Han Suyin 


OMING into the diminutive airport of Hong Kong is an experi- 

ence, an excitement forever renewed, whenever the landing signal 
flashes and the airplane starts its downward fumble among the hills. 
Like the spine-laden humps of Paleozoic saurians, the hills thrust up- 
ward from the dark stain of land and cloud and sea, their serrated 
peaks piercing through a ragged flotsam of smoky gray cloud. Seen 
through the porthole in the steely dawn light, Hong Kong is a Tibetan 
prospect. Whetted by the unopposed winds which sweep down the 
China seas, drenched clean of soil by the monsoon rains of summer, 
lashed by occasional typhoons, the hills of Hong Kong bear the marks 
of conflict. From the sea many-crested islands protrude; round their 
base the land forms a narrow sloping rim of sandy shore, encumbered 
by rain-washed boulders and ruffed with sea spume. As the aircraft 
swings around looking for a convenient hole in the cloud formations 
above Hong Kong, imprecise dawn changes to photographic clear- 
ness, gray yields to color, and suddenly, on our right, is the famous 
Peak. Encrusted on its slopes in tiers, atop each other, the houses ap- 
pear, large and small, smaller and densely crowded as we reach the 
base with the city lining the water shore. On the slopes above, the 
white and gray mansions of the wealthy, erected on enormous plat- 
forms of stone to keep them from sliding off the hillside, are ram- 
parted and buttressed with walls and terraces of granite. 

From the height at which we fly we can descry the multitudinous 
windows of Hong Kong staring up at us blindly, and lower down, the 
gray city crushed between the Peak slopes and the water front, and now 
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the harbor, the arm of sea between Hong Kong 
Island and Kowloon on the mainland, where 
we will land. It is blue scaled with gold, like a 
kingfisher’s back. Ferries churn across it, leaving 
a track of white froth behind; every four minutes 
one of them leaves the landing quay on Hong 
Kong or on Kowloon. The harbor is studded with 
ships of all sizes and shapes and colors, swinging 
at anchor or steaming hither and thither, as far as 


eye can reach. And now we land on the runway of 


the airport. Around us the Nine Dragons, the 
hills of Kowloon, spring alive, blue and pink- 
brown and somehow jolly in the warm sunlight of 
Hong Kong's winter. 

The squat immigration office is too small for 
the volume of air traffic through Hong Kong 
now, and often travelers have to wait outside 
while officials clear a previous load of passengers. 
The day I arrived it was so. Behind a barrier | 
could see my friends waving. Behind another bar- 
rier huddled a strange drab lot of people, mas- 
sively patient, quiet as resting stones. The men 
wore leather caps, the women had shawls round 
their heads, all carried cloth bundles. They looked 
European. They were White Russians, a convoy 
just out of China waiting in a segregated herd. 
They had often waited before, so many of them, 
at barriers and frontiers, for permits to carry 
them across the dividing line to another train, 
airplane or ship, another precarious asylum, an- 
other exile. | asked one of the Cantonese police- 
men in navy serge and shiny silver buttons, seeth- 


ing with briskness, efficiency and 


intelligent 
information, where they were going. To Brazil. 
They come in dribbles from Shanghai. Here they 
are processed and parceled out to various coun- 
tries. Suddenly the barrier in front of them lifted 
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and, keeping well together, they marched to a 
waiting plane. A small girl in the group carried 
her baby brother Chinese fashion, on her back. 
‘“*Mexico took forty last month,” said the Can- 
tonese policeman to me. 

“Hong Kong has changed, Hong Kong has 
changed . . . don’t you think it has grown bigger, 
better, more full of shops and houses and flats 
and hotels, since you were here two years 
ago?” . .. Eager and chic, chattering and serene, 
my friends—Chinese girls from Peking, from 
Shanghai, from Tientsin, from Soochow, from 
all over China, now in Hong Kong, with Euro- 
pean names (Betty, Julia, Nora, Sylvia, Bobbie) 
chosen to suit their personalities as one chooses 
lipstick, and Chinese souls and dresses—tell me 
how very much Hong Kong has changed. “*New 
skyscrapers . . . factories right down to the New 
Territories . . . you wouldn't recognize the vil- 
lages now, they are small towns . . . more and 
more like Shanghai no more dowdy old- 
fashioned women; everybody dresses as smartly 
as one used to, in Shanghai. . . .”’ Yet while they 
point out how Hong Kong has become a bigger, 
better, smarter place, I can only see that Hong 
Kong is much the same, the lovely beautiful bare 
rock as alive, as beautiful, as enchanting as ever. 

The same: the burning vitality, a flame of 
energy that is part of the air itself, an exhilaration 
which seizes the visitor the moment he lands. 
Everything becomes more intense, senses more 
perceptive, reflexes speeded up. Coming, as I did, 
from Malaya, where the tropical heat slows one’s 
brain, dulls one’s acuteness, Hong Kong is be- 
wilderingly, fantastically efficient. Everyone talks 
so fast: no one lets you finish a sentence before 
answering. Taximen and shop assistants exhibit 





Twin commonplaces on the street are 


coolie woman and her “‘westernized”’ 
sister, the chic, slit-skirted shopper. 





a telepathic understanding. In the hotel I pick up 
a telephone and immediately the operator says 
“Good morning.” | am so accustomed to waiting, 
receiver in hand, at least sixty seconds before a 
sluggish sound denotes comatose attention, that I 
stutter and cannot remember what I want. The 
harbor ships participate in this superhuman 
swiftness; deftly the junks, with their brown and 
purple sails faceted like bats’ wings, thread their 
way with audacious skill in and out among the 
crowded harbor traffic. Congeries of sampans, 
skiffs and smaller boats bob up and down beside 
big ships. Perched on swaying rafts, cranes load 
and unload unfailingly. Agile, black-clad men 
and women laborers clamber up and down lad- 
ders. Everywhere people seem intent on breaking 
records. There is a constant noise of work: 
hammering, drilling, roaring and sputtering. 
Radios blare, hawkers shout, and round Kow- 
loon there is a steady roar of bulldozers which 
only stops after nightfall. But at night other work 
goes on, a continuous and collective frenzy. 

So many things are Hong Kong, besides this 
ever-present activity. The slim, grayly dressed 
Cantonese, so beautiful in their pared-down fine- 
ness of muscle and high cheekbone, so graceful 
and so hardy, issuing spick-and-span and happy- 
looking from the foulest tenements, with their 
amazing fortitude in the midst of disaster, and the 
skill of their hands forever occupied in labor of 
use or beauty. The smart Chinese from Shanghai, 
bustling with uncontrolled zest for business and 
enterprise, hurtling out of restaurants and into 
taxis, gesturing eloquently with hand and eye- 
brow, hissing over orange-juice drinks in the 
sumptuous hotel lobby, conjuring bigger and bet- 
ter hotels, flats, residences, factories; business- 






Modern Hong Kong is a place where many 
cultures meet and mingle in harmony— 
Chinese and Western, ancient and modern. 





the old-style, baby-toting, hard-working 





men with the aspect of dapper magicians produc- 
ing white rabbits out of air. The troglodytic 
squatters, two hundred thousand of them, their 
encampments looking from afar exactly like 
those black colonies of mussel shells clinging 
tightly to rock, stacked one upon another on the 
bare hill slopes of Kowloon and Hong Kong, ex- 
crescenses built of refuse, yet outlasting the years. 
The roar of traffic, reverberating as in a mega- 
phone in the narrow gullies of streets between the 
stolid Victorian houses of commerce of the last 
century. They are a stately crowd, these edifices, 
as they raise their deep arches of stone by the 
water front, close to the sea which brought so 


much wealth to their builders. Here is a flavor of 


London, except for the traffic which makes Lon- 
don seem a quiet country village. Nose to tail the 
large sleek American cars of Hong Kong go end- 
lessly on, past the buildings with the famous 
names; Jardine Matheson, once known all over 
China, Butterfield and Swire, and others. They 
look as solid as ever, crammed with busy offices, 
banks, shipping firms, insurance companies, im- 
port and export businesses. Among these older 
buildings stands their modern offspring. The 
monolithic pile of the Hong Kong and Shang- 
hai Bank—*“‘THE BANK,” as it is called in Hong 
Kong—enjoyed the dignity of uniqueness until 
two years ago, when next to it rose an even 


larger, whiter and higher pile, called The Bank of 


China. Its height, planned to overtop “The 
Bank” by seven stories, was watched with ill- 
disguised concern by the English of the Hong 
Kong Club. 

I say to Bobbie and Julia: “Everything is just 
the same. The elegance of women, the squalor of 
slums, the business rush and bustle, the shops. . . 
| thought there was a depression in Hong Kong.” 

“Of course there is,” they answer. “‘It’s the 
embargo. It’s terrible. Trade is finished. And 
Hong Kong lives on trade. People who are lucky 
enough to work must work harder and more 


Hong Kong stands at the very gate of Red 
China—and this is the gate, the 

narrow, heavily guarded railway bridge 
between the New Territories and 

China. Here a small trickle of villagers 
and refugees passes between the two 
worlds, under the guns of police and 

the trumpeting of Red “‘peace”’ banners. 


hours. It is difficult not to starve . . . more diffi- 
cult than ever. That’s why everybody is in such 
a hurry. We've got to keep on living.” 

Something seems to shrivel in them as they 
talk of this. Their working hands, smooth and 
shapely, clutch plastic handbags (which match 
their shoes). Bobbie’s mouth is a thin line. She 
has four children to put through school and feed. 
Her husband has been unemployed for eight 
months. Her old mother is still in Shanghai and 
needs money. The family property has been con- 
fiscated by the communists. ““We can’t stop to 
think about the future. We've got to go on living,” 
she says again. 

For all its material greatness, its power, its 
wealth, Hong Kong has often had other slumps 
and bad times, when its fortunes sank so low it 
was pronounced finished. Hong Kong is vul- 
nerable to all fluctuations of trade, especially 
trade with China. That was the reason for Hong 
Kong’s existence. And now it has vanished, 
nearly completely. 

The new business of Red China now by- 
passes Hong Kong. The American embargo has 
not affected China’s supplies, since she gets them 
from Europe and other places, but it has dealt 
the coup de grace to Hong Kong’s business. 
But strangely, Hong Kong living, 
struggling, working, building. The reaction to 
a bad situation is not despair, apathy, help- 
lessness. It is a feverish, frenzied effort to go on 
living; a clinging to action, a resolve to do the 
best while there is still a standard of best to go 
by. Hong Kong isn’t going to give up. 


goes on 


When Hong Kong was ceded to England by the 
Chinese in 1842, the island had little to commend 
it. It consisted of “granite and cold water” and a 
small fishing village. Its cession was thought unim- 
portant, by both sides; indeed, the Prime Min- 
ister of England dismissed the man responsible. 
Ridicule was cast upon the island and its early 











pioneers; typhoons and typhoid ravaged the land 
and its inhabitants. But Hong Kong won through. 

Twenty years later the tip of the peninsula of 
Kowloon, on the mainland of China opposite the 
island of Hong Kong, was ceded to the British. 
In 1898 again, an area of 360 square miles com- 
prising seventy-five more islands and a large 
stretch of mainland, called the New Territories, 
was leased to Britain for ninety-nine years. Once 
leased, the British seemed to forget all about it. 
Certainly nothing was done about the New Terri- 
tories, until very recently, when the government 
suddenly awoke to the horrifying fact that in 
forty-five years, the land would go back to China. 

On tiny Hong Kong island, thirty-two square 
miles, much of it too steep to build on, and in 
Kowloon city, three and a half square miles, 
nearly two million people live today. In the re- 
maining 325 square miles, only two hundred and 
fifty thousand people live, villagers who have been 
here for centuries, and refugees from the main- 
land who have been resettled in the past four 
years. Of the two and a quarter million people 
of the Colony, nearly a million (some say more) 
have been driven here by the communist wave 
within the last four or five years. Overcrowding is 
appalling. A heavy burden is placed on the scant 
water supply, on transport, on social welfare, on 


the hospitals. Many of these refugees have 


brought new crafts, new industries, and a vigor 
and enterprise which have transformed the old, 
sleepy, stuffy littke Colony. But poor refugees, the 


majority, are still a huge problem that is made 
vivid by the squatters’ camps. 

Everywhere in the Colony, but perhaps more 
concentrated among the Dragon hills of Kowloon 
than elsewhere, you find the camps, with their 
close-serried shacks of tarpaulin, plywood, oil- 
cloth strips, cardboard, and without provision 
for sanitation or water. Some two hundred 
thousand people live in such camps. Fires occur 
with great frequency. One in 1953 wiped out a 





camp of fifteen thousand. And on Christmas 
Eve of the same year occurred the Big Fire of 
Shih Kip Mei camp, which left sixty thousand 
squatters homeless. 


Shih Kip Mei is a straggle of red sandstone 
cliffs only a few yards off the main street of 
Kowloon, only a mile from Kowloon’s Penin- 
sula Hotel, a most luxurious tourist resort. In the 
crevices and on the slopes were pitched the 
shacks. On Christmas Eve a kerosene lamp over- 
turned and in two hours all the shacks were 


ashes. The flames spread so swiftly there was no 
time to save anything. 

Something extraordinary happened then. Un- 
til that moment refugee squatters had been looked 
upon as intolerable nuisances. Christmas may 
have had a lot to do with it, but the whole of well- 
to-do Hong Kong—European, Eurasian and 
Chinese—rallied to help the victims. All the 
Scouts turned out, registered the homeless and 
distributed rice cards for eleven hours a day. In 
six days the Red Cross provided three changes of 
clothing for every one of the sixty thousand. One 
hundred women from the Chinese associations 
tended the babies. Hospitals, ambulance units, 
clubs, newspapers—few were the organizations or 
people who did not pitch in to help. 

I strolled that sharp sunny morning to witness 
the desolation of Shih Kip Mei. As I approached 
I noticed that the sidewalks of the side streets 
were lined with low shacks, not high enough to 
stand in, made of plywood, tarpaulin, oilcloth 
strips and newspapers. On and on they stretched 
for miles, turning round blocks, disappearing in 
alleyways. The sixty thousand, with no homes 
to go to, were living on the streets. In an old 
sports field food was being distributed. Toward 
big, wooden buckets of steaming rice, people 
were moving like ants in a file, men and women 
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and children, all carrying saucepans, buckets and 
pails. They were marshaled into fourteen files 
behind barriers manned by British Tommies. 
Each squatter filed to a desk where his rice card 
was checked and punched, then rice was ladled 
out along with vegetables, bean curd and fish. 


One woman, collecting rations for her family of 


fourteen, balanced two pails on a bamboo pole 
on her shoulder. The Tommies were exchanging 


jokes with the squatter women, and the women 


were giggling and nudging each other. There was 
a peaceful orderliness about the scene. 

“How long will you feed them?” 

“Six months,” said the welfare supervisor, as 
calmly as if he had said six days. ““Now we're 
building fireproof, concrete houses for them, 
ten thousand,” he added. “We're bringing in 
water and sanitation. We’re fixing them up. Per- 
haps we needed this big fire, to shake us up.” 

To me the Big Fire showed something more. It 
showed that Hong Kong had accepted the main- 
land refugee as part of itself. All these many years 
of Hong Kong’s existence, the Chinese of Hong 
Kong did not recognize Hong Kong as his home. 
Always the Hong Kong man came here to work, 
to trade, and went back to his ancestral village in 
South China. Refugees from the mainland, 
wealthy, or poor, also came here to shelter from 
trouble, to wait for better times, using Hong 
Kong merely as a stopping place, a transit hotel— 
totally indifferent to the Colony itself. 

Now all this has changed. The Hong Kong 
man—the Cantonese—still goes back to his an- 
cestral village for New Year, for funerals and 
family reunions. But he has recently acquired a 
tendency to fix himself in Hong Kong. He has 
started transferring his interests, his property, 
and his relations to the Colony. The refugee who 
five years ago spoke glibly of “‘going home as soon 


Across the harbor from Hong Kong lie Kowloon and the 


New Territories, a mainland area leased 

from China in 1898, and today the site (/eft and right) 
of a great and hopeful agricultural boom. New 
energy and new methods have changed 

this once-infertile “Dragon Land” into a vast green 
farm which feeds all Hong Kong, now cut off 

from its former heavy dependence on Chinese trade. 


as the dust has settled’’ now speaks no more of 
going back to China. He, more than the Hong 
K ong man, is now fixed, committed to the Colony, 
immovable, unable to go elsewhere. 

And so perhaps Hong Kong is at last acquiring 
a population of its own. Until now everyone here 
was a transient. The European trader inevitably 
went back to England, and sent his children back. 
The Chinese went home in the same way. The 
only true “‘Hong Kong citizen” was the Eurasian, 
a product of the last century’s relations between 
British and Chinese, whose only “home” was 
this bare rock. Now it is no longer so. Over- 
swollen, overcrowded, the two-and-a-quarter mil- 
lion Chinese will be here for a long, long time. 
Only the British, who created Hong Kong out of 
nothing, will remain transients, and talk of other 
places as ““home.” 


Where can one get a good view of Hong 
Kong? Why, from the Peak. 

The Peak is a physical landmark, and a spiritual 
symbol. Although merely eighteen hundred feet 
high, it is ten degrees cooler than the city below, 
and its slopes are so steep above the city that it 
looks higher. A small climbing tramway takes 
you to the top in ten minutes; gradually the city 
recedes, shrinks, and its peaceful hubbub dies 
away. The public garden, with its prehistoric 
fern trees like gigantic, inefficient umbrellas, its 
fountain and the happy Chinese children around 
it; Government House, which looks like a Cali- 
fornian bungalow with palm trees and a towes— 
all shrink to doll size. On either side of our climb- 
ing train the houses appear and then recede. They 
and their gardens lean perilously, it seems, from 
thehillside. The flowerpots and the frangipani 
and honeysuckle Continued on Page 112 
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clusters in the gardens wave deli- 
cious fragrance in our faces as we 
go past. The steep gullies carved 
by rain in the hillside are filled 
with dense jungle and add a touch 
of wildness to an otherwise trim, 
civilized landscape. Up and up we 
climb, stopping only where a curve 
of the winding road comes close to 
the tracks. Here passengers disem- 
bark at higher and yet higher levels. 
The Colony unfolds itself, a 
breath-taking sight, like nothing in 
the world except perhaps the Bay of 
Rio de Janeiro. Across the harbor 
rise the Dragon Hills and other 
ranges, blue and gray and glinting 
with gold, sparkling with pink and 
magenta shadows at dawn and eve- 
ning. All around is sea, peacock blue 
and gold sea, and the seventy-five 
islands rising from it, like calm ships, 
forever changing their colors as the 
sun strikes them or leaves them in 
shade, or as clouds float by. Here is 
Dumbbell Island, lovely, archaic, 
looking exactly like its name, its 
shape the strong wind’s work, which 
has blown a depression in its middle 
and left it with two promontories 


linked by a 100-foot-wide strip of 


sand. Everywhere the coastline is in- 


dented by the sea into a succession of 


small bays and rocky coves. It is this 


fjordlike aspect of the coastline 
which produces, on a cold sunny 
morning in Hong Kong, an effect of 
being, not in Asia, but on the coast 
of Sweden, or in the Scots Highlands. 
And the air of Hong Kong in winter, 
in the dry, sun-filled season from 
November to March, is heady as 
wine. Everyone then goes walking. 

From the Peak, you can walk al- 
most anywhere along pathways 
clinging to the slopes, crossing small 
rocky streams (dry in winter), 
plunging deep in shade of ferns and 
bush, watching in the spring the hy- 
drangeas like a furious wave of pink 
and red rolling over and covering the 
hill slopes, finding small orchids 
nestling under stones, and always 
and forever the blue, blue sea, hun- 
dreds of feet down, but seeming just 
under your feet, with its soft wash 
round the boulders. And at sunset 
you watch the sun go down, growing 
into an orange ball, sliding below the 
horizon while the sea changes from 
blue to purple to magenta, then of 
a sudden fills with red gold. 

The spiritual, symbolic aspect of 
the Peak ought to be mentioned, be- 
cause it is a feature of past history. 
At one time, it is said, only Euro- 
peans were allowed to live on the 
Peak, and the importance of the 
white man was judged in terms of his 
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altitude on the slopes. The heads of 
the great businesses and banks re- 
sided wreathed in the mists of the 
top, their wardrobes green and 
moldy with dampness, their shoes 
sprouting moss, and they became (so 
says Envy) victims of arthritis which 
was combated with whisky. To this 
cloud-bound Olympus the rulers of 
trade, the magnates of the last cen- 
tury, were carried by sedan chair 
manned by Cantonese coolies. 
“Just fancy, Chinese are now ac- 
tually allowed to live on the Peak!” 
This phrase, current in dinner con- 
versation a few years back, is no 
longer heard today. Chinese are 
on the Peak, a feature of this post- 
war world. In a rush of self-asser- 
tion, some wealthy Chinese did take 
up residence in large houses on the 
slopes. But after the first rapture of 
equality in elevation, very few found 
they liked Olympian mists, fungus 
in their clothes, and isolation from 
their fellow men. So it is on lower, 
gentler mounds, overhanging charm- 
ing little bays, that you find the 
modern mansions of the rich Chinese 
of Hong Kong. “It’s not so damp,” 
is their brief, practical comment; 
and with this phrase, the unsounded 
assertion that living on the Peak is a 
matter of choice and not of prestige, 
the old days of the Peak—exclusive- 


ness, racial snobbery and all that— 
have gone forever; not totally, but 
as much as makes no difference. In 
fact, wandering on the Peak, I came 
across the highest habitation of all. 
It was a squatter’s hut, huddled 
behind the crumbling wall of a 
once-fine Peak mansion, burned 
and left derelict by the last war. 


Hong Kong has often been called 
the melting pot of East and West. 
It is not so. True, many of the 
Chinese of Hong Kong, as do many 
Asians in Asia today, appear, to 
western eyes, what is called “‘com- 
pletely modernized,” or, even more 
fatuously, “civilized in the western 
way of life.” People who say such 
things have never stopped to reflect 
how deeply this adoption of some 


western mannerisms or style of 


dress, or the adaptation of the out- 
ward man to modern gadgets and 
modern occupations, affects a man’s 
inner lite, his emotions, his soul, in 
relationships to his own people, his 
family, or his clan. 

in Hong Kong, | think it is nearer 
the truth to say there are two ways 
of life—the Chinese and the West- 
ern—which thrive and prosper and 
express themselves in all the activi- 
ties of living, in art and in news- 
papers, in religion and food and 
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dress, in a thousand ways, side by 
side. They seem to overlap, some- 
times they modify each other slightly 
or one will borrow a feature from 
the other, but in many things they 
stay poles apart. To me, many of the 
Chinese of Hong Kong thus live “in 
layers”: an outer layer of poised, 
sophisticated, modern, and even 
American style; and an inner self 
which may be poignantly Chinese, 
or may have become unsure, broken 
into fragments by the impact of 
western thought and ways upon 
eastern emotions. Or again, some- 
times, perfect synthesis, harmony, 
can result, a mingling of the best 
traits of both cultures. 

Food is one art of living which 
Chinese and Westerners tackle quite 
differently, and my fervent wish is 
that long may it be so. No one has 
as yet achieved a success with a syn- 
thesis of English roast beef and 
Chinese shark’s-fin soup. Both can 
be obtained in Hong Kong. Chinese 
restaurants here offer a wonderful 
diversity of Chinese food, which 
varies from province to province, as 
in France. When the communists 
swept China, the very famous res- 
taurants of Peking, of Tientsin, of 
Shangha,, even of far-off Szechuan, 
packed their bags. and with their 
cooks, their waiters, their saucepans 
and their specialities, came to Hong 
Kong. Thus the new Ho Te Fu, 
once well known in the western 
city of Peking, is now located in a 
small shop at the end of Des Voeux 
road. Here you can eat Peking 
duck, Tartar mutton, and many 
other northern dishes. Near Cause- 
way Bay, at the other end of the 
city, are restaurants from Szechuan, 
with spiced duck, chicken with 
chilies and nuts, pigeon-egg soup. 
There are restaurants from Shang- 
hai, from Nanking, from any place 
but Hong Kong. There are small 
ones, good and cheap, and large 
ones, excellent and expensive .. . 
take your choice. 

The most famous restaurants of 
Hong Kong are the floating fish 
restaurants of Aberdeen. Aberdeen 
is the name of a fishing village, the 
original Hong Kong. Here in a deep 
bay lie the junks of the fisher folk. 
Here, before a typhoon, you see 
them lying like doves at rest, tucked 
in cleverly side by side, forming a 
protective mass, with sails well rolled 
in and masts down. On ordinary 
days you can walk into Aberdeen 
from the Peak, a delightful three 
miles across the hills. Often, as you 
come down upon it at evening, you 
will be greeted by a shower of crack- 
ers, acrash of cymbals, and the smell 
of incense as a new junk is launched. 
The temple of the Queen of Heaven 
(Tien Hou), who is also Queen of 


MAY 


the Sea and protects the fisher folk, 
is by the side of the road. 

Across the bay the restaurants can 
be seen. They are houseboats, like 
those once found on the lakes of 
China, with a top floor open all 
round, and set with tables. To get to 
them you must cross the water in a 
sampan. But this means you must 
avoid being torn to pieces by the 
many sampan owners forever on the 
prowl along the shore. Needless to 
say, these are women, energetic 
and vivacious ladies in trousers, 
straw hats and of most forceful ges- 
ture and loud voice. They do not 
hesitate to drag you to their sam- 
pans. Then the one who has won 
you rows you across the water, 
firmly disregarding your gestures, 
to the restaurant of her choice. The 
manager, alerted to your coming by 
the sound of oars, will be at the foot 
of the stairs to welcome you, im- 
peccably dressed in sharkskin suit, 
American spectacles and tie, like 
a successful businessman. After pre- 
liminary tea, courtesies and hot 

Continued on Page 116 
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Continued from Page 114 
scented towels to wipe face and 
hands, he takes you to the larder. 
The larder consists of large osier 
baskets and tanks with pierced walls 
dipping into the sea. In these, fish 
of all sizes, colors and rarity swim 
nonchalantly. A scullion dips a 
butterfly net into the tanks, brings 
out a leaping twisting fish. Not good 
enough ?—back it goes and another 
is caught for your inspection. Lob- 
sters and crabs, giant prawns, 
garoupas, soles, pomfrets—all are 
here, and here also is an array of 
cooks and a row of braziers and 
stoves. The cooks rhythmically beat 
their choppers on wooden boards 
made of thick sections of tree trunk 
as if executing a war dance. These 
fine-edged Cantonese choppers can 
do everything from peeling an apple 
to slicing a suckling pig neatly in 
two. Here the art of cooking has 
become perfection, and while you 
eat, around you Chinese parties play 
mah-jongg, or sing, or play the vio- 
lin, for they have come here to while 
away an evening with good food. 


Hong Kong has many Christian 
churches, and the Catholic com- 
munity, among the Chinese, is a 
growing and vital one. At Christmas 
the Catholic churches and cathedral 
are crowded hours before the mid- 
night Mass, and the streets overflow 
with the faithful. But in spite of this 
strong movement toward Chris- 
tianity, many practices which Chris- 
tianity frowns upon persist. Bud- 
dhism and Taoism are still genuine, 
though mild forces of spiritual con- 
solation. Almost every shop has a 
small shrine of stone at its door, the 
shrine of the earth god protecting 
the house. Strolling the streets at 
night, you will see candles and in- 
cense sticks burning in front of the 
shrine. Then there is the kitchen 
god, who, when he sets out before 
New Year to report to the Overlord 
of Heaven the misdeeds, quarrels, 
and villainies of the family he lives 
with, has his lips thickly smeared 
with honey and a feast prepared for 
him, so that he will report only good 
and favorable things about the 
humans under his care. There is, 
above all, Kuan Yin, symbol of 
compassion, of all that is good, holy, 
tender and merciful, greatly beloved 
by all. Her shrines and temples are 
everywhere. There is also Kuan Ti, 
god of war—with a temple on a 
street called Hollywood. 

Festivals reveal Hong Kong’s 
true diversity of custom and culture. 
“Please don’t come next week to 
stay,” implores your well-bred host- 
ess, “because it is Chinese New 
Year, and I shall be without staff for 
three days.”’ Chinese New Year, has, 
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in these embargo days, lost some of 


its glamour, but none of its fun. In 
the prosperous boom days of °48, 
"49 and °50, what a bustle, what 
clamor, what spending, what a never- 
ending stream of shoppers, what 
pageants of lacquered ducks, glazed 
chickens, sausagesin bunches, golden 
tangerines, bursting out of the shops! 
All the shops are scrubbed clean the 
day before New Year, and red paper 
streamers with good-wish characters 
deck every door, every lintel, every 
shrine, even the squatters’ huts are 
gaudy with red and gold paper. On 
New Year’s Eve, abruptly, the man- 
sions of the Europeans are deserted; 


sighing, the ““Mems” open a tin of 


mushroom soup and dish out the 
cold chicken salad left by Cook in 
the refrigerator. For the next forty- 
eight hours the city goes mad with 
crackers, a cannonade of banging, 
soul-smashing, ear-tingling. 

The streets are littered with shreds 
of red crackers, the air is smoky. 
Within their homes, the Chinese 
families gather to exchange New 
Year wishes. The last two hours are 
the grimmest of all, as all firecrackers 
must be finished, by British law, be- 
fore the third day. Haggard Euro- 
peans up the Peak look at their 
watches... only half an hour more, 
and the madness is over . . . and 
tomorrow, thank goodness, Cook 
will be back, and number one and 
two boys, and the dog boy, and the 
wash amah, and the gardener (for 
Hong Kong is still, in that way, a 
paradise, with servants cheap, too 
cheap, plentiful and so hard work- 
ing!). The nightmare is over, until 
next year. 

Then there is Ch’ing Ming, which 
ungears the traffic and shows the 
modern, western facade of Hong 
Kong to be, for many Chinese, just 
an amiable, convenient facade. It is 
spring, you look out of your hotel 
window in the early morning, for 
the street seems uncommonly busy, 
and you see what appears to be the 
whole population moving in one 
direction. The people are going to 
the cemeteries on the hills. All of 
them—portly bankers, skeletal chair 
carriers, village women in apron 
and trousers, film stars; out of the 
mansions, the flats, the houses, the 
tenements, the huts, rich and poor, 
westernized or illiterate, they go to 
rendezvous with their ancestors at 
the graves. Those who have no an- 
cestors buried here (and they are 
numerous), still go to the hills, to 
the open places, to spend the day. 

A curious sight can be seen that 
day in the villages of the New Ter- 
ritories. Baskets containing human 
bones (ancestral bones dug up from 
temporary graves), are brought to 
a smooth place in the sun. There 


the bones are washed and counted and 
placed in large earthenware jars. Some 
are large, and some are small (for chil- 
dren). The feet go in first, and the skull 
is on top. The jars are then reverently 
sealed and kept, sometimes for years, 
till the family has obtained a fine piece 
of land for a permanent grave. 

At the graves, then, the family as- 
sembles, incense is burned, the graves 


are tidied and swept, petitions and 
good wishes are written and placed in 
front of them. The whole family en- 
joys a feast, sometimes quite an elab- 
orate banquet. After the feast, the 
mother places the smallest,! chubbiest 
baby in front of the crescent grave, 
makes Baby kowtow, his little fists 
clasped, calls out for him (if he cannot 
yet utter): “Revered great-great-grand- 
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father, humble respects!’’ All the 
family bow and say good-by until 
the next year, leaving the dead to 
the eternal hills. 


“The tenements of Hong Kong,” 
says Rex Ingrams, a gentle and dis- 
tinguished white-haired colonial ad- 
ministrator, ‘‘are the world’s worst.” 
In the narrow streets which spread 
like a maze, like rubbish along the 
water front, only a mile from the 
great banks, the slums hold two 
thousand souls to the acre. The 
houses are back to back, and ought 
to have been pulled down forty 
years ago. There is no drainage and 
no ventilation. Each floor is divided 
into cubicles, and there are twelve 
cubicles to a floor, which is about 
the size of an average living room. 
Each cubicle houses one family. 
Thus there may be eighty people 
living, sleeping, breeding and dying 
in a space 14 by 18 feet. A recent 
survey showed that out of one 
thousand Hong Kong families, 687 
lived in single rooms, 120 families 
lived in spaces the size of a bed, 23 
lived on verandas, 22 lived in cock 
lofts, and one family lived on a roof. 
“Family” means parents and any 
children up to the age of eighteen. . . 
usually at least five. Yet watch the 
people come out of these stinking 
houses: they are clean, bandbox- 
clean. But the children are pale and 
stunted, and tuberculosis exacts its 
fearful toll. And now in these slums, 
life is much, much harder than it 
was. Trade is gone. There is a slump. 

Yet there is hope. Even in these 
cubicles, in the foul air, amid the 
squalor you will see work being 
done. Ona packing case, after school 
hours, this young boy paints mah- 


jongg sets. His mother darns stock- 


ings. Young brother picks tin foil 
out of the garbage cans. 

“You see,” said the banker and 
businessman Marden to me, “‘these 
people don’t know what it is to give 
up. We've got the best brains of 
China, the best traditions of crafts- 
manship. We’ve got forward-look- 
ing Chinese businessmen. Hong 
Kong will win through. Trade may 
be gone, but industry is the answer.” 

But even the best craftsmen have 
a hard time of it today. In the streets 
of Kowloon are many small shops, 
dealing in curios, cloisonné, furni- 
ture and other “Chinese crafts” for 
the tourist. Here Mandarin and 
Northern dialects are heard oftener 
than Cantonese. Nearly every one 
in these shops is a refugee. It is a 
most pathetic sight to see these small 
curio shops, so spick-and-span, so 
obviously new, fail so quickly. Yet 
fail they must. For “‘made in China,” 
or anything that looks as if it were 
made in China, can no longer be 
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eered to pull easier. 


make your own “pull easier” test 
Ask your golf professional, sporting goods 
or department store for the demonstration 
showing how Bag Boy pulls easier. You'll 
notice that Bag Boy is the only golf cart 
with shock-absorbing springs. You can 
see, in the picture above, how these 
amazing springs work. They prevent 
bumps from tossing and twisting the Bag 
Boy. So Bag Boy pulls easier. There’s 
no tiring whij yping of the Bag Boy handle 
in your eatdl You play relaxed . . . get 
more fun out of olf, 


notice these other features 


that make Bag Boy pull easier: large, 
ball-bearing wheels, air cushion tires, 
adjustable natural grip handle, and made 
of light airplane metals. 


Bag Boy—the style leader 
When you own a Bag Boy you naturally 
expect it to look better and to last longer, 
in addition to giving you more golfing 
pleasure. Genuine Bag Boys are better 
engineered and made of the finest ma- 
terials available. Bag Boy is a Jarman- 
W illiamson quality product. Priced from 

$29.95. See your professional golfer, 
sporting g goods or department store today. 
FAVORITE 


Bag Boy, 2". 


601 N. E. 28th AVE., PORTLAND, OREGON 


WORLD'S 











YOUR 
HOLIDAY 
HEADQUARTERS 

5 IN FLORIDA 


Name your pleasure and 
you'll find it in Jacksonville 
—fishing, boating, beaches, 
pools, golf, Class A Baseball, 
dog and auto races, scenic 
and historic tours, gay night 
life... with an Indian Sum- 
mer climate. 


TOURIST AND CONVENTION BUREAU 
305 Hogon Street 

Jacksonville, Florida 
send folder, 


Please “More Fun For Your Money,"’ 


NAME 





ADDRESS 














bought by the tourist, because of the 
embargo. 

Mr. Tang’s shop is one of many 
dozens lining the streets. Mr. Tang 
once owned a similar shop in 
Shanghai. With fifteen workmen he 
came to Hong Kong; at first. like 
every refugee, he came only “for a 
few months,” but now that is four 
years ago, and he wistfully says, 
“We may go back one day.”’ Because 
the communist government did not 
allow any good antiques to leave 
China, Mr. fang and his workmen 
copied them in Hong Kong: ivory 
figurines, strange and_ beautiful 
birds of green and pink jade, rabbits, 
butterflies and fairies, turquoise and 
silver jewelry for art was in 
their hands and eyes, and here they 
kept the old tradition of workman- 
ship. But now came the embargo, 
and as no one would tell that these 
things were not made in China, Mr. 
Tang could not sell anything. 

So one day Mr. Tang assembled 
his workmen and their families, gave 
them a farewell dinner, and made a 
speech. *‘For some months,” he said, 
“we have lived on my capital, now 
it is gone. I am dividing all that is 
left between you and myself. | 
apologize to you for having brought 
this ill luck upon us all.” He bowed 
and tears ran down his cheeks. 

For all these people—slum dwell- 
ers, smart artisans and 
small bankers—there is one hope: 
the new factories, the new industries, 
lifeline of Hong Kong. 


traders, 


the new 
Every year, on Kowloon, an In- 
dustries Fair is held, just before 
Chinese New Year. Year by year, 
the Fair becomes better, 
louder than its predecessors. The 
Fair is a seething, deafening place, 
open until eleven at night. It is at 
night that the shops take on new 
life as the daytime workers, now 
free, stroll with their families from 
bright window to bright window, 
looking at the pyramids, the moun- 
tains of goods. A woman with an 
exceptionally brassy voice pours out 
announcements over a loud-speaker: 

“Mrs. Oo Koo Fan, your hus- 
band, three daughters-in-law, and 
fourth, fifth and ninth grandsons 
for you at the south en- 
.. “Lost, half an hour ago, 


bigger, 


wait 
trance”. 
Baby Goo, two years old, wears a 
bib embroidered with Donald Duck, 
has a round face and a tiger-claw 
charm round his neck.” 

Everything at the fair whirls, 
spins, clatters, calls, sings: Tooth- 
with transparent plastic 
handles, rice bowls, chopsticks, 
plates and cups of ivory, lilac or 
pink plastic; kitchen pots and pans 
in graduated mounds high as houses. 
I arrive in front of the kettle section 
as a Chinese film star, molded in 


brushes 


magenta velvet and dressed in a pearl 
necklace, seductively wraps herself 
round the largest kettle of all, which 
could easily contain her, while the 
cameramen crowd around. 

And more, products to tempt the 
small pursesand colorful tastes of Asia, 
Africa and South America: Celluloid 
dolls; cuspidors gilded, silvered, or of 


lapis lazuli, so magnificent that it 


would take much courage to use them; 
tooth paste and candles, soaps and 
umbrellas; kumquats, ginger, Chinese 
ham, winkles, mushrooms, lotus seeds, 
and awabi, and soy sauce and oyster 
sauce and pickles. 

“Hong Kong can make it” is the 
slogan here and it does make it—685 
million dollars’ worth in a year, all for 
a new lifeline. At the Industries Fair, 


you get the idea that Hong Kong will 
pull through, that it deserves to. 


The New Territories is Dragon Land. 
Hills are everywhere—the Nine Dragon 
hills of Kowloon, the hills running over 
the border into China, the hills disguised 
as islands—and the country people will 
tell you that every hill is a dragon. 

Continued on Page 161 








The letter was brief and to the point. ‘Dear 
Sparton TV,” it began, ‘Why don’t you 
people realize that the sight of a woman 





tuning a TV set with dials near the floor 
is embarrassing and unattractive? Please 
design a set with dials near the top of the 


set. Thank you.” 


Sparton designers agree 


First our designers smiled. Then they 


—and very handsome 
Tuner. 
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thought about it again—and went to work. 
The result is the wonderfully convenient 
Sparton TV Top 


Read why a frank letter from a practical lady caused Sparton TV’s 


designers to give you wonderfully convenient top tuning. 


Top tuning, by itself, is not reason enough 
to buy a Sparton TV set. But it is just one 
of Sparton TV's custom-built advantages 
Did you know that Sparton TV’s famous 
cabinets are hand-crafted by veteran cab 
inet makers? 
Custom-built chassis 

And Sparton TV recognizes the fact that 
brilliant styling and superb cabinets are 
just the beginning of a great television set. 
The heart of the matter is the chassis, and 
that’s where Sparton TV’s custom-built 
features really go to work for you. Every 
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Sparton TV’s Top Tuning Is The Answer To A Lady’s Prayer 


electrical connection in a Sparton TV set 
is hand-soldered 


reception known to science 


to give you the clearest 


If you want the advantages of custom- 
built 
Sparton prices start as low as $169.95 

stop in and have a talk with your Sparton 
TV dealer. He'll give you an idea of the 
special kind of enjoyment and satisfaction 


television at a reasonable price 


that comes from owning a Sparton TV. 


SPARTON TV 


Sparton Radio-Television Division, 
The Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, Mich. 
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THE 


OQuise ofa Lifeline. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


LEAVING NEW YORK JANUARY 7 


97 GLAMOROUS DAYS 
21 ROMANTIC PORTS 


on the World’s Newest Luxury Cruise Liner 


the completely Air-Conditioned 


KUNGSHOLM 


Let the KUNGSHOLM show you the world you 
live in. . . the exotic, exciting scenes that await 
you beyond the horizons of everyday life. 

Picture the ideal vessel to live aboard through- 
out such a voyage .. . just the right size for o 
cruise ship — 22,000 gross register tons and 
600 feet in length... 


completely, of course, for comfortable tropical 


air-conditioned 


travel — even to individual control of both 
temperature anc air circulation, in your 
delightfully appointed outside cabin with private 
bath or shower. Imagine broad, spacious decks, 
seascape verandahs, inviting lounges and dining 
salons; two swimming pools, in fact every facility 
for luxurious voyaging. The KUNGSHOLM 
realizes your most opulent dream of such a 
ship. Naturally, her cuisine and service are in 
the grand monner of true Swedish American 
Line tradition. RATES START AT $2,900 


A splendid group of shore excursions 
arranged by American Express 


YOUR ITINERARY 


KUNGSHOILM’'s first port of call is 
Funchal, in the pleasant Madeiras 

. then on to Gibraltar and to 
Villefranche, on the Blue Coast 
of France, and glorious Naples. 
Timeless Egypt is next—Port Said, 
the Suez Canal and Suez — then 
Aden in storied Arabia, followed 
by Bombay and Colombo, and 
fascinating Singapore, Bangkok 
and Bali. More treats are in store: 
Manila, Hong Kong, Kobe and 
Yokohama in the Far East; then 
Honolulu and Hilo, and a stop at 
Los Angeles, Cal., before swinging 
down to Mexico's lovely Acapulco. 
Balboa and the Panama Canal 
are the final highlights of your 
thrilling “Cruise of a Lifetime.” 


For colorful brochure describing the 


1956 World Cruise, please write to 
Swedish American Line, Dept. J. 


ES 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL OFFICE OR 


bvediife prorican sites 


THE WHITE 


a 


VIKING FLEET 


636 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 











EUROPE’S MOST 
EXOTIC CITY 


Continued from P. age 5. 


Galata Bridge has two levels, the 
lower of which is a great dock 
whence the ferries leave to go up the 
Golden Horn and the Bosporus, 
across to the Asiatic suburbs, and 
down to the pretty resort islands in 
the Sea of Marmara. The ferries are 
there, of all sizes and shapes, cling- 
ing to the edge like water beetles 
to the side of a stick. When you 
get across to the other side there 
are just as many people and just as 
much traffic, but the buildings look 
older, the streets narrower, and you 
realize that you are in an Oriental 
city, after all, and one where you 
must wander for miles every day on 
foot if you want to see something 
besides the “points of interest.” 

The character of Istanbul comes 
from a thousand disparate, nonevi- 
dent details, and only by observing 
their variations and repetitions can 
you begin to get an idea of the pat- 
terns they form. Thus the import- 
ance of wandering. I try to get off 
the main arteries and stay in the 
alleyways which are too narrow for 
anything but foot traffic. These 
lanes occasionally become little 
squares with rugs hanging on the 
walls and chairs placed in the shade 
of the grapevines overhead. A few 
Turks sit about drinking coffee, the 
narghiles bubble. Invariably, if I 
stop and gaze a moment, someone 
asks me to have some coffee, eat a 
few green walnuts, and share his 
pipe. Abdeslam accepted one such 
invitation today, only to find to his 
chagrin that the narghile contained 
tobacco and not hashish as he had 
expected. 

Hashish is strictly prohibited in 
Turkey, while alcohol, far from 
being frowned upon as in other 
Moslem lands, is freely available; a 
government monopoly, it can be 
bought at any cigarette counter. 
This fact is no mere detail; it is of 
primary social importance, since the 
psychological effects of the two sub- 
stances are diametrically opposed 
to each other. Alcohol blurs the 
personality by loosening inhibitions. 
The drinker feels, temporarily at 
least, a sense of participation. 
Hashish abolishes no inhibitions; 
on the contrary it reinforces them, 
pushes the individual farther back 
into the recesses of his own isolated 
personality, pledging him to con- 
templation and inaction. There is a 
very definite relationship between 
the culture of a society and the 
means its members employ to 
achieve that state of euphoria which 
Baudelaire so aptly called “arti- 
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DREAMS GET YOU 
NOTHING... 


MINNESOTA 
VACATION YOU NEED! 


@ Why dream, anyway, when 
it’s so easy to come to the Land 
of 10,000 Lakes for good fishing 
—all kinds of healthy fun and 
complete relaxation, too. Write 
for your free copy of Minnesota 
Vacation Almanac to help you 
plan a vacation that meets all 
of your specifications. 


MINNESOTA TOURIST INFORMATION 


Dept. HO-2 State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn. 





® First and Tourist Class 
® Luxurious Douglas DC-6Bs 
Overnight to 


SHANNON - PARIS 
MILAN - ROME - NAPLES 


See your Travel Agent or 
ITALIAN AIRLINES 
15 E. 51st St., N. Y. » MU 8-3700 








SHE'S ROOMY 
AND RUGGED 


the Old Town Oceanboat 


Take the whole family for a spin in 
your fast, big (16-foot) outboard boat! 
Well-braced for the heaviest motors, 
planes beautifully. Safe and seaworthy. 
Bows flare to keep your passengers 
dry. Planking’s painted gleaming 
white. Built for years of service. 

FREE CATALOG illustrates boats for sport, for 


the family, and all kinds of canoes, outboard 
boats, rowboats and dinghies. 


OLD TOWN BOATS 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY | 
275 Middle Street, Old Town. Maine 
PLEASE SEND ME FREE CATALOG 
| Name 
4{ddress 


City 








ficial paradise.” For Judaism and 
Christianity the means has always 
been alcohol; for Islam it has been 
hashish. The first is dynamic in its 
effects, the other static. If an Eastern 
nation wishes to Europeanize itself, 
first let it give up hashish. 


* * * 


Two or three sights in the streets 
of Istanbul continue to engage my 
attention. One is the water sellers, 
who for some reason have gone on 
looking as they used to look, with 
their all-over display of medals and 
insignia, and the bangles and glass 
jewels that hang from their gar- 
ments. Another is the portable shoe- 
shine stands, which instead of being 
simple boxes are sumptuously deco- 
rated with strips and studdings of 
brass and silver, the bottles of polish 
being arranged in tiers with shining 
metal caps, the whole looking rather 
like the more elaborate kits carried 
by the Punjabi perfume sellers about 
the streets of India and Ceylon. 
There are hundreds of these dazzling 
boxes around the city, and no two 
are identical; one I saw today was 
completely encased in a sheath of 
beaten silver. | wondered whether a 
shoeshine performed on it cost more 
than one given on a less magnificent 
pedestal, but since my shoes were of 
suéde, there was no simple way of 
finding out. 

But the detail I have not ceased to 
marvel about is the extraordinary 
number of completely friendly cats 
everywhere—all, without exception 
so far, delighted to be noticed and 
stroked by the passer-by. They are 
fat, and seem most pleased to be 
wherever they happen to be; loud 
purring usually begins as soon as you 
touch them. In the streets, cafés and 
restaurants they come happily to 
greet you, confident that you will be 
glad to see them, and as if there were 
no such thing in the world as an 
aelurophobe. The inhabitants of Is- 
tanbul must have no word in their 
vocabulary for “‘scat.”’ 

Today on our wanderings we came 
upon the old fire tower at the top of 
the hill behind Siileymaniye, and 
since there was no sign at the door 
forbidding entry, we entered and 
began to climb the one hundred and 
eighty rickety wooden steps of the 
spiral staircase leading to the top. 
When we had got almost up we 
heard strains of Indian music: a 
radio up there was tuned in to New 
Delhi. At the same moment water 
came pouring down upon us through 
the cracks above. decided to 
beat a retreat, but then the boy 
washing the stairs saw us, and in- 
sisted that we continue to the top 
and sit awhile. The view up there 
was magnificent; there is no better 
place from which to see the city. A 





Travelers Checks 


From home to Rome and back again— 
or wherever in the world you go—carry 
National City Bank Travelers Checks. 
Known as “‘The Traveler’s Friend’’ these 
famous checks are like a bodyguard, 
protecting your travel money on every 
trip. Spendable like cash, but safer; you 
get a full refund quickly if they are lost 
or stolen. Cost 75¢ per $100. Buy them 
at your bank. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ALASIA travel 


ot tts best { 


—planned for you by those who know. 
Inside Passage-Cariboo Trail cruise- 
tours via steamer-rail-air . . . all-inclu- 
sive vacations to coastal and interior 
areas ... or itinerary of your choice. & 
Your travel agent has the new 
“Alaska Wonderland Tours’ folder, 
or write ALASKA WONDERLAND TOURS 
634-4th Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 


YOUR HOLIDAY begins the moment you step 
aboard the DELTA QUEEN, America’s only 
luxury river steamer. This charming south- 
ern belle awaits your every pleasure, puts 
you at ease, makes your every vacation 
moment memorable and completely enjoy- 
able !-The DELTA QUEEN is air-conditioned 
or steam-heated as the weather requires. 
Sleeping? Resting? It’s wonderful! And 
what meals! Um-m-m good ! 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE OF CRUISES... 
Both long and short, but all pleasant and enjoyable. 
¢ 20-DAY NEW ORLEANS CRUISES 


Spring and Fall, both delightful times to visit 
this old-world city. Leave Cincinnati May 9, 
Oct. 1, Oct. 22, 1955. $275 up, plus tax. 


See your local travel 
agent or mail coupon for 
free color folder with com- umm 
plete cruise information Address 


Please 


City 


end me 


¢ 11-DAY MUSCLE SHOALS CRUISE 

On Ohio, Tennessee Rivers, Kentucky and 
Pickwick Lakes. Restful early summer cruise. 
Absorbing scenery. Leaves Cincinnati June 
3, 1955. $140 up, plus tax. 


e 7-DAY SUMMER CRUISES 

To Kentucky Lake on Tennessee River. A 
carefree, sun-filled holiday, wonderfully dif- 
ferent ! Leave Cincinnati June 25, July 2, 9, 
16, 23, 30. August 6, 13, : 27, 1955. $95 
up, plus tax. 


¢ 20-DAY ST. PAUL, MINN. CRUISE 
Only trip of the year to historic old river 
towns of upper Mississippi like Hannibal, 
Quincy, LaCrosse, St. Paul, Keokuk, many 
others! Leaves Cincinnati Sept. 10, 1955, 
$275 up, plus tax. 


GREENE LINE STEAMERS, INC 
352 PUBLIC LANDING, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
New full ex 
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ANSIONS * PATIO GARDENS * MEMORABLE * COMPLETELY ENJOYABLE 





Order here for TAX-FREE 
delivery on arrival in London or Paris, 
Bremen, Rome, Oslo, Cairo, Tel- Aviv, 
Barcelona, etc. Travel pores, ma 

ocured trouble-free. See Europe or 
ar less by car! NO BOND REQ RED. 
travel service, routings, re 
ulations, literature on FO 
INTERNATIONAL cars 
available at no charge 
on réquest. 


154 W. 56 ST. 


New York 19 WU 2-4650 








VACATION FUN! 


Get the GIMLET 212 Pages 
For 26 Years Travel-wise TRAVELER’S GUIDE 
TO SEE, 
ATTRACTIONS 
natingly corte CANADA thru FLORIDA and 





WHERE AND HOW TO GO. WHAT 


INCLUDES SPECIAL 


ENROUTE, tee. UBA JAMAICA, WEST eee 58 
A Glance at co. Speciat Section on NEW YORK 
ciTy. Recommended hotels, restaurants, prices Hier 1y 
. Resorts, Cruises. Year's Subscription only 
aDneS: Fhe opy $2 Postpaid. ORDER TO 
he Gimlet, 550 Fifth Ave., New 

York 36. Dept. B-7 


FOR THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 


A FREIGHTER CRUISE! 


Ford's Official Freighter Travel Guidebook dc 
scribes hundreds of LOWER COST TRIPS on passenger 
carrying freighters from most U.S. seaports to all parts of 
the world. Shows where they go-—-how frequently they 
sail how long voyage takes describes passenger accom 
modations shows passenger fares— ports of departure, 
addresses of steamship lines, et« 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and travel 
agents everywhere. 96 pages, 6 by 9 in., 24 illustrations 


Mail $2 today for new Summer Edition. postpaid. 
KENNETH FORD, Publisher, Dept. H. 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angetes 25, Calif 





| | EUROPE— 34 days $7 1D eccsiere | 


| 
7 countries—continental travel by Pullman Motor Coach. | 
No trains to catch, taxis to hail, connections to moke | 
You really see the country! Price includes transatlantic 
fare, land travel, hotels, meals, sightseeing. 25 other | 
tours up to 72 days, up to $1173. (Or European tour | 
only at $372 up.) Frequent deportures April—Aug. See 
your travel agent or send for folders. | 
PERCIVAL ey Inc. yon is 
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TOUR ENGLAND 


COURIER-DRIVER—EX-NAVAL BRITISH 
OFFICER, Good Car, Conducts to “SHOW 
PLACES,” Historical Information, Daily or 
Touring. Moderate Terms. 

Lt.-Comdr. Horan, 192 The Grove,London, S.E.S. 
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“CONSULT THE MAN 


CHARMING COMPANY *¢ SHIPBOARD ENTERTAINMENT * WONDERFUL 


® Double Your Vacation Pleasure! 
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WHO’S BEEN THERE” 


Martin Travel Bureau offers a professional service of 
travel experts who “have been there” —to all the dis- 
tant points of greatest tourist interest—throughout the 
Americos, Evrope and ‘Round the World. We compile 
your itinerary to your order for individual, independent 
travel and provide reservations and tickets (or you may 
join one of our small select group tours). 

The following suggestions may be modified or extended 
to suit your preferences. Rates include air or sea trans- 
portation, hotels, motor drives and services of our repre- 
sentatives who meet you at all points. 

"ROUND THE WORLD—Howail, Japan, Hong Kong, 
Siam, India, Lebanon, Turkey, Greece—35 days or 
more, $1975 up. Or stops at Egypt, Holy Land, Israel, 
Rome, Paris, London. Also trips via Fiji, Samoa, Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Australia, Bali, Java, Singapore, Manila. 
"ROUND SOUTH AMERICA—Poanomo, Peru, Chile, 
Argentino, Uruguoy, Brazil. 4 weeks or more $1242 up. 
EUROPE — Complete selection of escorted tours or 
independent trips. 4 weeks to 3 months $554 up. 
AMERICA—Notional Parks, Canado, Mexico, Guote- 
mala, Bermuda, West Indies, Alasko, Hawaii, etc. 

Coll or write, advising of your specific travel require- 
ments. Your inquiry will receive personal attention 
of our expert who has “been there” most recently. 


One of America’s largest indnidually owned 
travel organizations (staff of 40) operated 
hy the original founder since 1925 
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BUREAU 


59th Floor, EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK | 


























Y EUROPEAN TOURS 
$1,465 and up 


Planned itineraries » w 
gvoronteed reservations .. , 
experienced personnel. . every 
detail handled. See your 
Travel Agent or write for free 
descriptive folder 


BERRY TRAVEL 


“Your Pleasure is our Business!” 





VISIT 12 EXTRA CITIES 
AT NO EXTRA FARE ON YOUR 
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TRAVEL PLANNING 
KIT THAT SINGS... 


MITCH MILLER 
MUSICAL 


10° Hi-Fi 33% rpm record 


For a new delight, plan 
your European Holiday 
with the S-A-S King Size 
Travel Kit—6 colorful bro- 
chures plus an original mu- 
sical of two young-in-heart 
travelers abroad, produced 
by famous Mitch Miller, 
Director of Artists at Co- 
lumbia Records. You'll 
hum the gay songs, avail- 
able nowhere else, as you 
pick up valuable travel 
information. 


SEND TODAY! 


for King size S-A-S Travel 
Kit—6 brochures 

plus MITCH MILLER 

MUSICAL... 





Tourist class, from New York 


with no deposit!—gives you all EUROPE! 


London, Paris, Venice, Scandinavia, fabled 
cities of the Rhine...take all your travel dreams 
with you when you fly S-A-S. Visit up to twelve 
extra cities for the round trip fare to only one! 
Go now, pay later, if you wish. NO DEPOSIT 
on liberal S-A-S plan... up to 24 months to pay. 
Trave! in style . . . S-A-S lends enchantment to 
distance with Royal Viking luxury or Globe- 
trotter comfort with tourist thrift. 

See your “Dealer in Dreams”— your travel 
agent. His expert service is free. 





Scandinavian Airlines System, Dept.H-5 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

[J] | ENCLOSE $1.00. PLEASE SEND ME 
THE TRAVEL PLANNING KIT “EURO- [> pay Later PLAN 
PEAN HOLIDAY” a 33% rpm Hi-Fi Co- [] AIR SEA CRUISES 
lumbia recording and six colorful — pennywise tours 
brochures. 


[) PLEASE SEND ME FREE FOLDERS, [) LOS ANGELES To 
EUROPE 
(Polar Route) 
[] SCANDINAVIA 


| GERMANY 


Check items of 
special interest 


Nome__ —— 
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charcoal fire was burning in a 
brazier, and we had tea and listened 
to some Anatolian songs which 
presently came over the air. Outside 
the many windows the wind blew, 
and the city below, made quiet by 
distance, spread itself across the 
rolling landscape on all sides, its 
roof tiles pink in the sun. 

Later we sought out Pandeli’s, a 
restaurant in a dilapidated little 
building squeezed in among harness 
shops and wholesale fruit stores, 
unprepossessing but cozy, and with 
the best food we have found in Istan- 
bul. We had pirinc ¢orba (broth with 
rice), beyendeli kebap (an eggplant 
dish), barbunya (red mullet), fasulya 
(string beans), and other good things. 
In the middle of the meal, probably 
while chewing on the taze makarna 
(macaroni), I bit my lip. My annoy- 
ance with the pain was not mitigated 
by hearing Abdeslam remark un- 
sympathetically: “If you'd keep your 
mouth open when you chew, like ev- 
erybody else, you wouldn’t have ac- 
cidents like this.” 

Pandeli’s is the only native res- 
taurant I have seen which does not 
sport a huge refrigerated showcase 
packed with food. You are usually 
led to this and told to choose what 
you want to eat. There is generally a 
radio playing ancient swing music, 
but occasionally a Turkish or Syrian 
number comes up. The desserts are 
wonderful if you like very sweet and 
sticky messes, and the tea is also 
good, but it is served as if it were 
nectar, in infinitesimal glasses that 
can be drained at one gulp. | often 
order several at once; this makes for 
confusion. When you ask for water, 
the waiter brings little individual 
bottles, leaving you to rip off the 
tin-foil cap—your assurance that you 
are not getting tap water. 

* * * 

We spent the day in Yenikéy at 
the home of an American who has 
lived here for two decades. It was 
an enormous house, built only a few 
feet from the Bosporus, with elabo- 
rate terraced gardens climbing up 
over the hill behind. At dinner there 
were a former Polish diplomat with 
his wife, and five young Bulgarian 
students who had escaped into Tur- 
key two years ago. I naturally asked 
to hear how they had managed to 
get here. In a rowboat, they said. 
They used to go late every afternoon 
to a beach on the Black Sea and 
swim. The Russian guards were 
used to seeing them there, and never 
paid them any attention. One after- 
noon they stayed a little longer, 
splashing and clowning about in the 
water around the boat a little farther 
from shore than usual. In the row- 
boat were heavy sweaters, packets 
of bread and canteens of water. At 
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twilight they quietly climbed in and 
began to row out to sea. Seventy- 
two hours later they beached the 
boat on Turkish territory, and they 
have been here ever since. 

When tea had been served and 
finished, we climbed through the 
series of gardens to the top of the 
hill and looked up the crooked gray 
channel of the Bosporus to the Black 
Sea. It was a dark, blustery day, 
with patches of rainfall blurring the 
landscape here and there. The stu- 
dents pointed north and eastward. 
“That’s all military territory,” they 
said. “You can’t get through. And 
the mouth of the Bosporus is all 
mined. It won’t be easy for them to 
get in.” 

It is never necessary to refer to 
the people across the border as 
Russians. They are there, only a few 
minutes away by plane, but no one 
worries about them. They have al- 
ways been there. Turkey is the one 
country I have seen in Europe where 
you can be certain of awakening a 
spontaneous and wholehearted neg- 
ative reaction if you mention com- 
munism. The word means one thing 
here: Russianism, the menace from 
the north. There is no sign of hys- 
teria in the land; it is merely taken 
for granted that every Turk will do 
what he can to resist the Red Army 
if the need arises. As for the ideology 
of communism, they’ couldn’t be 
less interested, one way or the other. 
Communism means Russian aggres- 
sion, everyone is therefore against it. 

* * * 

Santa Sophia? Aya Sofya now, 
not a living mosque but a dead one, 
like those of Kairouan which can no 
longer be used because they have 
been profaned by the feet of infidels. 
Greek newspapers have carried on 
propaganda campaigns designed to 
turn the clock back, reinstate Aya 
Sofya as a tabernacle of the Ortho- 
dox Church. The move was obvi- 
ously foredoomed to failure: after 
having used it as a mosque for 
five centuries the Moslems would 
scarcely relish seeing it put back into 
the hands of the Christians. And so 
now it is a museum which contains 
almost nothing but its own splendid 
architecture, unless one counts the 
four great discs bearing Arabic reli- 
gious words, painted in gold, that 
adorn its walls, and the strangely 
beautiful Christian mosaics which 
until recently the Turks had piously 
obliterated under a layer of plaster, 
and which now remind one that this 
city was the proud and lavish capital 
of the Eastern Roman Empire for a 
thousand before it fell to 
Islam. 

Nevertheless, the interior of Sul- 
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tan Ahmet mosque, just across the 
Continued on Page 124 
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park from Aya Sofya, is more to my 
own taste—but that is like compar- 
ing a living organism with a corpse. 
Sultan Ahmet is still a place of 
worship, thick rugs cover its marble 
floor, the imam wears the classical 
headgear, the heavy final syllable of 
Allah’s name reverberates in the air 
under the high dome. And when the 
tourists stumble over the prostrate 
forms of men in prayer, or blatantly 
make use of their light meters and 
cameras, no one pays any attention. 
To Abdeslam, this incredible lack 
of respect for his religion was too 
much. As he wandered about, his 
exclamations of indignation grad- 
ually became more audible. He 
started out with a group of boys 
who were memorizing some surat of 
the Koran, suggesting that it was 
their great misfortune to be residing 
in a country of widespread sin. 
They looked at him blankly, as one 
might at a half-crazy beggar, and 
went on with their litanies. Then in 
a loud voice he began to criticize the 
raiment of the worshipers, because 
they wore socks and slippers on 
their feet, and on their heads berets 


or caps instead of the red tarboosh . 


worn elsewhere in Islam. However, 
the men were too engrossed to pay 
him much heed. 


His big moment came when the 
imam entered. Abdeslam approached 
the venerable gentleman with elab- 
orate salaams which were returned 
with apparent delight. Then the two 
retired into a private room where 
they remained in conference for 
ten minutes or so. 

When Abdeslam came out, there 
were tears in his eyes and he wore 
an expression of triumph. The imam, 
he said, had been delighted beyond 
measure to see a young man who 
still had the proper respect for the 
Moslem religion. 

“You see?”’ he cried. ““That poor 
man is very unhappy. They have 
only one day of Ramadan in the 
year.” (The fasting of Ramadan 
lasts a month in Abdeslam’s coun- 
try.) “Ah, if we only had our power 
back for one day we Moslems! We 
would soak this land in gasoline and 
set it afire, and burn everyone in it. 
May Allah speed that day when we 
shall ride into Turkey and smash all 
their works of Satan!” 

I had lunch today with a woman 
who has lived here a good many 
years. The important thing to notice 
about the development of Turkey, 
she said, is that it has evolved from 
a dictatorship into a modern democ- 
racy, instead of the more usual re- 
verse process. Even with Abdeslam’s 
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excoriation still ringing in my ears, 
I had to agree with her. 
* * * 

At the beginning of the 16th Cen- 
tury, Selim the Grim captured from 
the Shah of Persia one of the most 
fantastic pieces of furniture I have 
ever seen. The trophy was nothing 
less than the poor Shah's throne, a 
simple but massive thing made of 
chiseled gold, decorated with hun- 
dreds of enormous emeralds. There 
was a bed which went very well with 
it, also of emerald-studded gold. I 
saw both pieces today at the Topkapi 
Palace, and I must say they were 
worth the visit. 

After a moment of looking at 
these incredible objects, Abdeslam 
ran out into the courtyard and would 
not venture back in. “Too many 
riches are bad for the eyes,” he ex- 
plained, somewhat cryptically. I 
could not agree: I thought them 
excessively beautiful. I tried to dis- 
cover the exact reason for his sud- 
den flight, but he found it difficult 
to give me a rational explanation. 
“Gold and jewels are sinful,” he 
said, looking uncomfortable. “‘And 
if you stare at sinful things for very 
long you can go crazy. And I don’t 
want to go crazy.”’ That was the 
extent of his articulateness. I was 
willing to take the chance, myself, 


and I went back in to see more. It 
is a magnificent collection of cloth- 
ing, furniture and objects literally 
fashioned from precious stones and 
metals. 
Pk 6 

These last few days I have spent 
entirely at the Covered Bazaar, a 
place where I am constantly happy. 
I found it purely by accident, and 
wonder now if perhaps I had been 
subconsciously aware of it all the 
time, and saving it until the last 
without realizing I was doing so. 

You get there by climbing up 
what seems an endless hill; whatever 
street you take is crowded with buy- 
ers and sellers swarming between 
the tiny shops on either side. And 
there are vendors in the middle of 
the streets as well, so that it is al- 
most impossible to avoid stepping 
on the merchandise. The bazaar 
proper is one vast anthill of a build- 
ing, a city within a city, whose 
avenues and streets are twisting 
hallways of varying width. There 
are more than five thousand shops 
under its roof, or so I am told; I 
have not thought of counting them, 
nor have I passed through all its 
forty-two entrance portals, nor ex- 
plored more than a small number 
of its tunnellike galleries. It is, to 
say the least, an astounding struc- 
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ture, one whose charm comes precisely 
from its vastness. 

In the middle of one open space where 
two large corridors meet, there is a 
nightmarish construction, in shape and 
size rather like one of New York’s old 
Fifth Avenue traffic towers. On the 
ground floor is a minute kitchen. If 
you climb the crooked outside staircase, 
you find yourself in a tiny restaurant 


with four small tables. Here you sit and 
eat, looking out in four directions over 
the heads of the passers-by. It is a place 
Kafka might easily have invented. 
The antique shops in the covered 
bazaar are of course famous. You can 
find objects from practically every- 
where, but particularly from India, 
Persia, Russia and the Levant. As one 
might expect, tourists here are con- 
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sidered to be a feeble-minded and 
nearly defenseless species, to judge 
by the behavior of the innumerable 
cajoling gentlemen who stand about 
in the galleries. If you stop to look 
into an antiquary’s window you are 
lost. Hands are suddenly clutching 
at your clothing, pulling you gently 
toward the door, honeyed voices are 
experimenting with greetings in all 
the more common European lan- 
guages, one after the other. 

Once inside, you face all the clas- 
sic arguments of the East: “You 
have such a nice face that | want my 
merchandise to go with you.” “We 
need money today; you are the first 
customer to come in all day long.” 
“Unless I do business with you I 
won't sleep tonight. I am an old 
man. Will you ruin my health?” 
“Just buy one thing, no matter 
what. Buy the cheapest thing in the 
store, if you like, but buy some- 
thing.” 

These men all seem to have a sur- 
prising number of brothers, fathers, 
uncles and cousins, each of whom 
mysteriously operates his own shop, 
and the tourist is passed along from 
one member of the family to the 
next with no visible regret on any- 
one’s part. After all this, if you get 
out of the place without purchasing 
anything, you are entitled to add 
ten to your score. 

Today I left by a strange street 
where each little shop offers the 
same diverse array of unlikely ob- 
jects. I went into one of the stores 
and made a partial inventory of its 
displays, while Abdeslam tried on 
several pairs of impossible shoes. 
The shelves and counters exhibited 
footballs, Moslem rosaries, military 
belts, reed mouthpieces for native 
oboes, door hooks, dice of various 
sizes and colors, narghiles, watch- 
straps of false cobra skin, garden 
shears, slippers of untanned leather, 
brass faucets, imitation-ivory cig- 
arette holders ten inches long, suit- 
cases made of pressed paper, tam- 
bourines, and assorted medals for 
the military. Hanging from the ceil- 
ing were revolver holsters, lutes and 
saddles. Ladders were stacked up- 
right against the walls, and on the 
floor were striped canvas deck chairs, 
huge tin trunks with 
Mecca stamped on their sides, and 
a great pile of wood shavings among 


scenes of 


whose comfortable hills nestled six 
very bourgeois cats. Abdeslam 
bought no shoes, and the proprietor 
finally began to stare at me and my 
notebook with unconcealed suspi- 
cion, having decided, perhaps, that 
I was a member of the secret police 
looking for stolen goods. 
* * * 

The Turks are a strange people. 

They are the only Moslems I have 
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seen who seem to have got rid of 
that curious sentiment, apparently 
held by all followers of the Faith, 
of inevitable and hopeless differ- 
ence between themselves and non- 
Moslems. Subjectively at least they 
have managed to bridge the gulf 
created by their religion, that abyss 
which isolates Islam from the rest 
of the world. As a result, the visitor 
feels a specific kind of connection 
with them which is absent in his re- 
lationships with other Moslems, in 
that it is a connection desired and 


felt by them as well, and not the 


mere one-sided sympathy the well- 
disposed traveler feels with the more 
basic members of other cultures. 
They are eager to understand and 
please—so eager, indeed, that they 
sometimes neglect to listen care- 
fully, and consequently get things 
all wrong. But that is of slight 
importance, because such obvious 
good will and good humor are for 
some reason extremely touching. 

Abdeslam, of course, sees to it 
that the question of religion here in 
Turkey can never be forgotten for a 
minute. (All true Moslems are fanat- 
ical, as are all true Christians.) His 
grillings are like the sulphuric acid 
of the gold assayer; he is obsessively 
intent on separating the pure from 
the false. | suppose the explanation 
is that Islam is truly compatible 
only with the feudal system, and 
that today any nation, if it is to 
retain any degree of sovereignty, 
must somehow evolve beyond the 
feudal state. You destroy the old 
edifice first, and trust that the new 
one will be better. 

There is littlke doubt that the 
younger generation in Turkey has 
become more like our idea of what 
20th Century people should be. One 
has the distinct impression that the 
inhabitants have been put in touch 
with a spirit of individual initiative 
and responsibility which is notably 
lacking in other Islamic countries. 
To most Americans this will in- 
evitably seem a healthy manifesta- 
tion, self-reliance and industrious- 
ness being important Christian vir- 
tues. The old helplessness in the face 
of mektoub (“it is written”) is gone, 
and in its place is a passionate 
belief in man’s ability to change his 
destiny. That is the greatest step of 
all; once it has been made, anything 
can happen. 

Abdeslam is not a happy person. 
He sees his world assailed on all 
sides, slowly crumbling before his 
eyes. He has no way of understand- 
ing me if I should try to explain to 
him what I believe: that in the final 
analysis it really is a matter of 
mektoub, that it has all been written, 
and that the faces of even God and 
Allah are to change. THE END 
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ever so gently. Then he looked at the 
clown, who patted his head, but re- 
proached him softly. 

“Isn’t there someone you have 
forgotten, Bosy?” 

I could almost hear the dog say, 
““Oh, yes,” as he turned and climbed 
once more into the “burning” build- 
ing. This time he returned with a 
large tiger cat in his fearful fangs. He 
held it the way cats carry kittens, and 
again he descended. The cat was put 
down and it turned, sat up, and 
licked Bosy’s large black nose. 

““We have seen enough,” Armand 
shouted with enthusiasm, and con- 
gratulated the clown. 

There was wine again, this time in 
the little garden house, and then the 
clown brought out a statement on 
lined paper. He had written with a 
pencil the cost of training and of 
boarding Bosy. It came to 60,000 
francs. I gave the money to the 
clown, who counted it. As he came 
to the last 5000-franc note his mouth 
got wobbly and his eyes filled with 
tears. He sat down on an upturned 
wooden washbasin. “‘Bosy,”’ he said, 
“come here for the last time.” 

The dog sat down in front of him 
and looked into his face. 

“I’ve been good to you, haven’t 
1?” The clown could hardly speak. 
**T’ve never had one like him before, 
so gentle, so courageous, so under- 
standing.” 

Both the clown and the dog turned 
their heads in my direction. 

“You are tearing the heart out of 
me,” said the clown. “‘You are tak- 
ing my brother from me,” he cried, 
“the only friend I have in this world.” 

Close by was the tiger cat, and I 
have never seen a cat so close to 
tears. It was all so terribly sad and 
desolate. A steady stream of tears 
ran down the clown’s face now, and 
his face, even without make-up, was 
the saddest clown’s face I had ever 
seen. I cannot look at people in 
tears, and certainly not clowns. I 
was all for letting him have the dog. 
I started to walk away, but Armand, 
who understands his compatriots 
better than I, said, “Just a moment.” 

He turned to the clown. “*We shall 
leave him with you, but give us back 
the money for his board and tuition.” 

“Ah?” said the clown. He dried 
his tears and pocketed the money. 
He got up and, in slow, bent mo- 
tions walked toward the door of_his 
house, without turning. He said, 
“Adieu, Bosy, go with your new 
master.”’ Bosy gave me the third sad 
look and silently followed me to the 
car. rHeE END 
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eases new or tight shoes .. . 
helps prevent Athlete’s Foot. 
Start using it today. 
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RECOR 

of our « 
whole 
Vacation” . 


Live again those precious carefree days 
of your adventures outdoors! Take —_— 
tape or wire recorder along, record 

friendly campfire talks, the greetings of 
relatives you meet in route, descriptions 
of the fish you caught and the scenes you 
saw. Your car battery and a CARTER 
CONVERTER will run your 110 v. 


recorder anywhere . . . on the road 
en cop... by ee eee 
Compact! Portable! Moc 


CARTER CON- 
VERTERS are sold 
by Radio Parts Dis- 
tributors. Ask about 
them. Mail Coupon 
for full details. 


CARTER MOTOR 


2661 N. Maplewood Ave. @ Chicago 47, Ill. 


MAIL THIS NOW 


Carter Motor Co. 
2661 N. Maplewood Ave. 
Chicago 47, Illinois 


Please send illustrated circular and full infor- 
mation on Carter Converters 


Name 


Adcress 





TROUT FISHING 


Continued from Page 63 


“Mr. Crawford,” he said one par- 
ticularly hot day, “I’m quitting and 
I’m going to Alaska where it ain’t 
so hot. They tell me a fellow can get 
a good, hard-working woman up 
there and live the life of Reilly.” 

So Jim went to Alaska, married a 
husky Eskimo lady and had twelve 
children. Once in a while a letter 
would come to Bob from Jim, de- 
scribing life in the North and asking 
for a few creature comforts and 
maybe a dollar or two. Nearly every 
letter mentioned trout of such bulk 
(that was the word he used) and in 
such quantity that they formed the 
major part of the Rowan family’s 
protein requirements. 

Crawford finally got around to 
visiting Jim. He was met, rods and 
baggage, and paddled deep into the 
bush to Jim’s place, where the wait- 
ing family made him welcome. After 
breakfast the next morning, Bob 
said he would like to sample the 
trout fishing, and the whole Rowan 
tribe buzzed with preparations. Nets, 
ropes and children clogged the river 
bank and there was a fever of boat- 
launching, seine-spreading and haul- 
ing of gear. 

Bob, left behind, pulled on his 
waders, fixed his tackle, jointed 
a four-and-a-half-ounce rod and 
“strung up.”’ When he arrived at the 
river there were a dozen or more 
enormous squaretails already on the 
bank. All net fishing ceased and the 
Rowans watched in open-mouthed 
wonder as Bob cast his single fan- 
wing royal. It settled down behind a 
rock. There was a heavy bulge and 
the fly vanished. Crawford struck. 
As he fought that trout downstream 
for fifty yards he was accompanied 
by the Rowan clan, ail holding their 
doubled-up bodies in belly laughter. 
Of all the fool ways to catch a fish! 

Bob was a little put out by the 
Rowan reaction and said to one of 
the older boys that if he thought fly 
fishing was so funny, why not try it. 
The kid was curious as well as 
amused. He wondered why a man 
weighing a hundred and eighty 
pounds would allow a seven-pound 
trout to pull him all over the river. 
He took the rod, cast rather clum- 
sily and snagged into another trout. 
The battle between that boy, fast to 
an outsized fish the first time he 
ever had a rod in his hands, is de- 
scribed by Crawford as the nearest 
thing to a Nantucket sleigh ride he 
has ever seen. The young man was 
hauled right into the icy river and 
yanked along, sputtering, gasping 
and yelling, in the white water. He 
fetched up on a gravel bar, bushed 

Continued on Page 131 
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everyone has fun ... 


in Wonderful 
WISCONSIN 


There's a little of all the world in Wisconsin, an 
endless panorama of exciting things to see and do. 
Travel the broad highways, skim the blue lakes, explore 
the rocky trails here in the land that nature made so 
beautiful. Your whole family will say 


m “it's the best vacation ever!" 
16 CLEAR. 
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© SUMMER 

| 6 AVERAGE 
Bucky, the lucky Badger, invites 
you to write for Wonderful Wis- 


consin’'s vacation kit. It's free! 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT 

Room 85, State Office Building, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
Please send me complete Wisconsin vacation kit including 
new book in color, maps, fishing regulations, and sources 
of additional regional information. 
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“igs Seo the exciting Caribbean 
fi aa Be, the relaxing Alcoa cruise way 


Youll find the Caribbean a colorful, merry-go-round of memories— 
from these John Canoe dancers in Jamaica to the Calypso singers of 
Trinidad. You’ll find, also, that an Alcoa cruise is the really enjoyable 
way of seeing the Caribbean’s wonderful sights. For 16 days your 

de luxe, air-conditioned Alcoa 











ship roams this romantic region 
calling at six exciting ports in 
Jamaica, Venezuela, Trinidad and 
Curacao or the Dominican Re- 
public. Between visits you relax 
in luxurious comfort, enjoying 
the ship’s outdoor pool, its superb cuisine, its many pleasant and 
unregimented activities. And all the way you travel in a congenial, 
yacht-like atmosphere, for Alcoa cruise ships carry an average of only 
65 passengers. There’s a sailing every Saturday from New Orleans. Or 
you may prefer one of Alcoa’s more modest and 
leisurely 12-passenger freighter cruises from New 
York, Montreal or New Orleans. For details see 


your travel agent; or write for literature ‘‘H”’ 





Sales-minded executives 

will find a thriving market in the 
friendly, nearby Caribbean. It is 
Une le Sam’s second best export 
customer, and still growing. To 
appraise it for your products, write 
on your company letterhead for the 
1955 edition of our “Export Market 
Opportunities”’ book. 


WITH PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE TO 59 PORTS 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP, COMPANY, INC. 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4 WN. Y. of ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 
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Continued from Page 129 

and beaten, amazed and dazed. In 
his hand he held the rod, its empty 
line trailing off downstream. The 
trout had outslugged him, out- 
witted him, dunked him, humiliated 
him in front of his whole family and 
had got away to laugh at him. 

After some coaching, he caught 
his next fish. It took a long time. 
Someone else wanted to try, then 
another. First thing you know, 
everybody had hacked rods from 
the woods. They used linen seine 
line, no leaders and most of Bob’s 
flies, but they caught trout and had 
a whale of a time. 

After Bob had been home for a 
month or so, he received a letter 
from Jim Rowan. The forthcoming 
winter, Jim wrote, looked pretty 
grim. ““We catch a lot of fish,” he 
wrote, “but only one at a time. Used 
to be we would haul in a seineload, 
gut them, stretch them and cure 
them for the winter, but now we eat 
pretty near as fast as we catch. The 
kids won't touch the nets. Somehow 
| wish you'd never showed up here.” 


Fly fishing in the East has changed 
over the years. Henry van Dyke, the 
fishing parson, wrote Fisherman's 


Luck in 1899. In one of the stories, 
he says, “I remember an expedition 
with my father, some twenty years 
ago, to Nova Scotia, whither we set 
out to realize the hopes kindled by 
an Angler's Guide written in the 
early sixties. It was like looking for 
tall clocks in the farmhouses around 
Boston. The harvest had been well 
gleaned before our arrival, and in 
the very place where our visionary 
author located his most famous 
catch we found a summer hotel and 
a sawmill. 

‘Tis strange and sad, how many 
regions there are where ‘the fishing 
was wonderful forty years ago.””” 

Today we look back to the time 
when van Dyke fished, and sigh as 
we read of his creels of wild, native 
trout. More of us travel in more 
and faster motorcars over more and 
sleeker highways to more and re- 
moter streams. And we catch fewer 
and fewer trout. Edmund Gilligan, 
writing in the New York Herald- 


Tribune last June, at the height of 


the trout season, said, “I saw the 
Schoharie, the Red Kill and the east 
branch of the Delaware, and the 
Esopus, all in brilliant condition. I 
am not exaggerating when I say the 
number of anglers was countless; 
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Summery 

Baghdad . 

Calcutta 

El Paso. 

Havana. 

Hong Kong 

Honolulu . 

Manila . 

Miami . 

Mobile . 

Nassau 

New Orleans 

Phoenix 

San Antonio 
Savannah <Por 
Trujillo, Dom. Rep. . 
Veracruz . : 


Warm 
Albuquerque 
Atlantic City 
Barcelona. 
Bismarck, N.D. 
Boston . 
Brisbane 
Brussels 
Buenos Aires 
Capetown. 
Chicago 


Going places this month? Here are last year’s 
average May temperatures for some key 
spots around the world. Daytime averages will 
be higher, nighttime averages lower, but the fig- 
ures below are the best quick thumbnail guide. 
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No. 660 — Fiat seam 
moccasin type LOW-BOY. 


No. 666 — Two-eyelet, 
modified moccasin styling. 
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4 Crosby Square 


Always a classic . . . black and whites are 

more than ever fashion-right for spring 

and summer. And these beauties epitomize 

the smart styling ... the authentic fashion 

details for which Crosby Squares are 

famous. In gleaming black leathers, com- 

bined with brushed white suede. See them 

at your dealer soon. 

$12.95 to $13.95 (shoes illustrated also 

available in brown and white). "y 
House of Crosby Square « Division of Mid-States Shoe Co. ; 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin a 4 
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No. 650 -- 
Smart new Tassel-Tie slip-on. 


No. 976 — Classic wing-tip in 
new LOW-BOY styling. 
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There’s room to relax in uncrowded 


Canada 


Have a different holiday in a big and beautiful land 
: that offers an unlimited choice of unspoiled settings 

for fun and relaxation. Mountains, seacoasts, lake- 

lands, National Parks, modern cities, old-world towns 
vet to, grand to know in 
uncrowded Canada, your neighbour. See your travel 
or transportation agent soon; send the coupon now. 


that is, they were fishing in such 
numbers and with so many coming 
and going that it would be hard to 
estimate the total.” 

Hatcheries burst their stays to 
supply the Eastern fisherman with 
the native, the rainbow and the 
brown. These are not the fish of 
yesteryear, nor are they in the same 
class as the fish of the West, where 
many of the streams are reached 
only by physical hardship, where 
there are fewer fishermen. 


Many of us in the East have tem- 
pered our sport of fly fishing to the 
wind of discretion. We cannot fish 
for trout as our Western brother 
does; we angle for them. We use 
finer tackle, many of us use the fly 
exclusively. There is an increasing 
number who use only the dry fly. We 
frown on bait, especially on the 
worm, for a trout swallows a baited 
hook. If the fish is small, removal 
of the hook from deep in his gullet 
kills him and there is one less trout 
to be returned to the water to grow 
to a more desirable size. 

The dry-fly hook usually is found 
in the lips of the fish, for when 
he rises to take it, the fisherman 
sees him splash or bulge and sets 
the hook before the fish has a 
chance to swallow it. Perfect timing 


in the strike will usually set the fly 
in the corner of the mouth where 
no vital organ can be punctured. 
The fish can be released with little 
if any damage. 

Barbless hooks are becoming more 
and more popular, especially in pri- 
vate waters, where the member of a 
club realizes how much it costs him 
for each fish he takes. On public 
water, the average fisherman remem- 
bers only the few dollars he spent 
for his license. He doesn’t know or 
seem to care that a foot-long trout 
has cost the state nearly a dollar 
to rear and transport to his nearby 
stream. He seldom hooks into a 
wild trout, born in the stream. The 
stockee, green from the hatchery, 
used to seeing man, and indeed 
waiting for him to ring the dinner 
bell every day for. a year or more, is 
a tame thing. I have seen one follow 
me along a new-stocked stream not 
long after he had been removed from 
the hatchery feeder. He wanted a 
handout. When this pathetic crea- 
ture is caught on the barbless hook, 
he can be put back to become wise 
and wary. 

And even on a day when we are 
smart enough or lucky enough to 
catch a few fish, many of us bend 
down the barb on our hook and 
continue fishing with the idea of 
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Fine sport, fresh country—enjoy both 
in Canada’s countless fishing spots. 
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returning the rest of the catch. More 
and more fishermen who wade the 
Beaverkill, the Willowemoc, the 
Neversink, the Ausable, the Batten- 
kill, the West, the White, the Tunk- 
hannock, the Sinnemahoning, Ket- 
tle, Young Woman’s Creek and 
others of beautiful name and beauty, 
fish not only for the catch but also 
for the catching. 

More and more one sees the fly 
caster, after having netted a twelve- 
incher, carefully remove the hook 
from the jaw of the gallant fish and 
set the exhausted creature free. 

The Little Beaverkill holds a cer- 
tain trout. I know exactly where his 
dining room is and I think he recog- 
nizes me, for we have played to- 
gether many times. The first time 
he came to my net with a great show 
of pyrotechnics, | marked him. 
There is a small notch in his caudal 
fin. He played with me again two 
hours later. | have caught him a 
dozen times and he may be waiting 
beneath his hemlock still. 


For many of us, fly casting is not 
the only kind of fishing to be had 
on our waters. There may be long 
hours of stream-dreaming. There 
are times when I have gone fishing 
with all the long and amusing list 
of paraphernalia which fly fishers 


carry, and have never wet a line. 
I know a place on the Willowemoc 
where, along the bank, there is a 
meadow whose soft, green grass 
never seems to grow into coarseness. 
It is a lush, cool place; no trees, no 
bushes and no weeds grow there. It 
is a private amphitheater, and from 
it | watch an incomparable perform- 
ance. 

There is nothing vast or preten- 
tious about the place. No snowy 
Shasta gleams miles away. There is 
the tail of a little pool behind foot- 
lights of broad-leafed hellebore at 
the grass edge. The pool extends for 
thirty feet to a backdrop of dark, 
Brewster green rhododendrons, which 
in June are studded with special 
bouquets. There on the steepish 
bank a family of otters belly-whop 
on a chute beneath the branches. | 
see the muddy place where a coon 
stopped to whicker in the moon- 
light. This is the side show. The real 
performance starts at about one- 
fifteen—lunchtime. 

Then the first ephemerids dimple 
the surface of the pool, crack their 
nymphal shucks and are magically 
transformed into flies. Here and 
there the flip of a little fish, accom- 
panied by the characteristic hissing 
sound of the trout rise, starts the 
show. I watch with all the excitement 
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FAMILY ADVENTURELAND 


Breathe deep of the freshness of an Ozark 
morning... relax in the grandeur of sunset 
over a quiet lake. Missouri puts you in the 
mood to explore her many historic and scenic 
treasures. You and your family will re-live 
legends as you follow the forgotten trails of 
Indians and pioneers, visiting landmarks 
famed in song and story. You'll find new 
vigor and enjoyment in Missouri's special 
kind of fishing, boating, riding, swimming 
and countless other sports. Try family adven- 
turing the “‘Missouri way’’-—it’s different, 
delightful, and oh! so relaxing! Accommoda- 
tions in every price range, including cabins 
and camp sites in wilderness areas. Send for 
free vacation information. 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. E-543, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Send Missouri Vacation Folder to 


Street 











The Opera House and Lagoon are located midway between Sun Valley Lodge 


and Challenger inn Village 


From the first burst of dawn through the cool, 
blue of evening, each fun-filled, Sun Valley hour 
is a bright spot in your vacation book of mem- 
ories. No matter what your pleasure—flicking a 


fly into a trout stream... 
a brisk, before-breakfast ride... 


sun or stars... 


ice-skating under the 


powdering clay pigeons on the skeet range... or 
golfing on one of America’s sportiest courses. . . 


this is for you! Why not make your plans nou 


for reservations: 
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Baldy Mountain Ski Lift is like a modern magic carpet. 


McCrea, Megr., Sun Valley, Idaho or Union Pacific Railroad, 


Room 2056, Omaha 2, Nebr., or see your local travel agent Both of the outdoor pools are popular 


in all seasons 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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On the left, Paris 1486. 
From Hugo’s “Hunchback 
of Notre Dame”. The 
rabble gathers before 

the Cathedral to crown 
Quasimodo “King 

of Fools”. 


Fly SABENA to “—k— 


PARIS 


for only *55®°° down 


It’s just overnight to Paris by Sabena’s 
spacious Super DC-6’s. Go by com- 
fortable, economical Tourist Class — 
the best over the Atlantic — or by The 
Royal Sabena in First Class luxury 
with “sleeper-chairs” (or full-size 
berths at surcharge). Either way en- 
joy a blend of Old World charm and 


Full one way fare only $31 goo 


From New York 


BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 


friendliness combined with true Bel- 
gian efficiency aloft. 


Sabena, one of the world’s oldest air- 
lines, serves 85 cities in Europe, Africa 
and the Middle East . . . was first to 
operate international helicopter serv- 
ice on the Continent. 


Sa SS ee eee ee ae ee aS 
See your Travel Agent or Clip and Mail to: 
SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 
589 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me information on Super DC-6 
service to: 
0 Paris [) England 
() Easy-Pay Plan 





[) Italy [() Germany 
() All-Expense Tours 
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of a child at its first Punch and 
Judy. I see a light Cahill fly born, 
watch it float on its new and as yet 
untried legs, wings aloft. It flutters, 
making tiny waves on the lambent 
water as it journeys down the cur- 
rent. I know what will happen and 
I am afraid to wink lest I miss the 
take. There is a deliberate rise ; slow, 
unhurried, accurate, quiet. The fly 
is gone, and I know I have seen a 
good-sized fish. 

Little fellows will sometimes rush 
headlong, a foot or so out of the 
water, taking the fly on the way 
down, but big trout like to conserve 
their energy. There are short inter- 
missions when the kingfisher clatters 
his ratchet larynx and flecks his 
swift shadow across the stream, 
“putting the trout down.” But the 
“plat” of the June bug as he hits the 
water raises the curtain again. 

I watch the swallows to learn if 
they have found flies which I cannot 
see. I see the spider mend her net 
and I can spot yesterday’s Quill 
Gordon sucked dry in the meshes. 
The overhead dogfight of the fly- 
catcher and the crow is as exciting 
as a movie. The heron stands like a 
piece of bronze. I know he is alive 
because he winks his pale eyes with 
lids that work upside down. This, 
to me, is fishing. 


When lunch is finished, I ready 
my rod, line and leader and start to 
stalk the trout who took the Cahill. 

Fly casting on most of our East- 
ern streams is as much hunting as 
it is fishing. We must be careful to 
keep hidden—much more so than 
the Westerner who casts in more tur- 
bulent white waters. We have, it is 
true, steep rivers whose cascades 
and furious runs are comparable to 
those in the Rockies, and these may 
be fished with less caution. But the 
first law of fishing the long flat or 
the glide, anywhere, is to keep out 
of sight. If you cannot, you must 
make no sudden movement, must 
tread with velvet paw. It is the opin- 
ion—perhaps suspicion is a better 
word—of most fly fishermen in the 
East that their trout are more wary, 
more elusive, better educated than 
those of the West. This may well be 
so. They are kicked out of house and 
home more often by the waders of 
more men. They are touchy, scary 
and scarce. To figure out how to 
catch them with the fly, to wade, to 
walk for miles and to succeed, makes 
for one of the most enjoyable sports. 


Someone has guessed that by now 
there are thirty thousand different 
patterns of trout flies. A local tyer 
dreams up a new model, tries it on 
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You'll know it was worth the wait, when you see what the century-old skill 


of St. Marys has been able to produce in an Automatic Blanket. 
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St. Marys suede-like finish, the matchless colors, the lavish 7-inch ribbon 
bindings, have been combined with the magic of electronics to bring you 


(merica’s most magnificent Automatic 


Blanket. 


Now you can enjoy the most comfortable, restful sleep of your life, with just 


one light blanket that maintains a steady, even warmth reg 
temperature changes. 


gardless of room 
Just set the dial and your 


St. Marys Automatic Blanket does the rest. Avail- 
able at fine stores everywhere in a choice of 


beautiful colors. 
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his nearby streams, finds that it 
works, and fishes it with confidence. 
He names it and soon his neighbors 
learn about it. The fly becomes pop- 
ular thereabouts and if it really turns 
out to be a good one, it catches on 
everywhere. 

Thereare some patterns which have 
withstood surprising tests of time 
and place. Quill Gordon is used as 
successfully in Tierra del Fuego as 
it is in the Catskills. The Bivisible, 
invented by Mr. Edward Ringwood 
Hewitt of New York’s Neversink 
River, works in New Zealand and 
is copied in Japan. Americans in the 
West use many British prescrip- 
tions. You will find the Royal 
Coachman all over the world. Some 
of the patterns once successful in 
the East have lost favor and have 
moved west. It is a rare trout-fly 
book in New York which holds a 
Jock Scott, the old English Atlantic 
salmon fly which came to Maine in 
the eighteen-fifties and which was 
used by brook-trout fishermen even 
up to my short-pants fishing days. 
It is still the most killing salmon 
fly, but for trout, no. It has gone 
west. We Easterners seldom think 
to cast it nowadays. 

One of the great problems of the 
fly fisherman is, of course, which fly 
to use, when, where, how and why. 


If we knew the answer, trout fishing 
would cease to exist. But we try to 
find it, and among the first obstacles 
we encounter is selectivity. Trout 
“want what they want when they 
want it.” 

Why, when I stand dumfounded 
beside a pool in the Brodhead, 
watching the clouds of green drakes 
emerge, isn’t there a rise? It is ten 
o’clock in the morning. I tie on my 
drake. Nothing happens. I try its 
nymph, I try the wet green drake. 
The trout will have none of my 
menu. I do not know why, but | 
have consolation in being pretty 
sure that the fish are just not feeding. 

At two in the afternoon, when 
my arm is tired casting the green 
drake and my creel is still empty, 
suddenly, in the same pool, trout 
begin to rise. What do they leap 
for? That same green drake. They 
cannot get enough of it. I catch as 
fast as I cast. In fifteen minutes the 
feast is over. After that, neither you 
nor I nor Izaak Walton could catch 
a single fish with wet or dry nightin- 
gales’ tongues tied on solid-gold 
hooks. Trying to solve this puzzle by 
logic, superstition and trial and 
error is the lure that pulls always at 
the fly fisherman. This, to him, is 
more than half the fun of fishing. 

Continued on Page 139 





stop dreaming 


start cruising 


in your own 


VACATIONER 22! The complete family cruiser that can 
sleep four, has an enclosed toilet and fully equipped galley. 
It has plenty of stowage space, a roomy cockpit and the 
Super-Hyplane hull that steps up speed, insures a level 
non-pounding ride. Guarantee your family a summer of 


happy holidays...learn more about the Vacationer 22. 


+ 


For name of nearest dealer and free illustrated literature write: M.M. DA 


99 
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Builders of the Express 26 and Cruis Along Buccaneer 
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VIS & SON, INC., SOLOMONS I, MARYLAND 





Fairyland in stone! Carlsbad Caverns National Park 
is one of the world’s great natural wonders! Easy 
conducted tours daily. Three elevators. Open all year. 


EXCITING AS A FOREIGN LAND! 
COMFORTABLE AS HOME! 


Old Mission Church, Isleta Pueblo. 
New Mexico's many pueblos and 


That's a New Mexico vacation! reservations welcome visitors 


Aztec Ruins. New Mexico is closer than you think! 
Wherever you live in the U.S., you can drive here, 
tour state and return home all within two weeks. 


See Navaho Indians driving wagons on 
side roads near main highways. See 
them weaving rugs, making jewelry. 


‘ + es PE ean - 
New Mexico's 7000 miles of paved Elephant Butte Loke, tops for 


roads lead you to cool national bass fishing. Northern lakes, 
forests, modern cities,landmarks! streams stocked with trout. 


Quaint Shops, galleries, 
museums give Santa Fe 
a continental flavor! 


Hospitality Plus! More than 1600 
hotels, motels, resorts and ranches 
offer good lodging. Fine food, too! 


BOOKLETS AND MAPS! Write New Mexico State 
Tourist Bureau, Box 5501-C, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


FRE 
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“CANADA. 


“PENNSYLVANIA 





High in 
The Great 
Smoky Mts. 


It’s the 
“THRIFT” 
Season at 


FONTANA VucaceN a 


RELAX, romp or play at modern Fontana 
Village, largest resort in the Great Smokies. 
Come now—rates are lower, less crowded, too— 
an ideal vacation for young or old. Ride, hike 
—explore ! Magnificent scenery, guided tours, 
full program of sports and recreation—plus 
beautiful NEW (heated) SWIMMING POOL. 
Fine food, delightful Lodge 
and 300 cottages. Send coupon 


FISHING 
UNSURPASSED 


in April, May, June (again in Fall 

months ).Get all the facts about this 

beautiful mountain-lake wonder- 

land. Write today for— 

FREE COLOR FOLDER 
[Res. Mgr., Dep't Q55, Fontana Village, N. C.] 


| Send me Free Color Folder, please. 


| Nome 





| Address 











THE KING 
AND PRINCE 
HOTEL 


nO) Wa ltii-lala 


SAINT SIMONS ISLAND 
GEORGIA 


where 
discriminating 
people meet 


* PI te 
=ricrit,ab heed 
Renowned for ¥ 


itd romantic 
Setting ... 
ct +. 


Manager, King and 
Island, Georgia 


ao] tc 
G. Timbes, 


Hotel, St. Simons 


Journey into history at 


VIRGINI pL cams 
|. aes down peaceful old Duke of 


Gloucester Street to Raleigh 
Tavern, most renowned hostelry in 
colonial Virginia, where Washington, 
Jefferson and many famous patriots 
were guests. With its modern hotels, 
fine food served in the gracious colo- 
nial manner, golf, tennis and other 
recreational facilities, a visit to re- 
stored eighteenth century Williams- 
burg will delight the whole family. 

Williamsburg Lodge & Taverns 
Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg Inn & Cottages 
Double from $10.00 


write direct, see travel agent or 
Wa lliamsburg Reservation Offices. New ork: 
630 Fifth Ave., Tel. Circle 6-6800. Washington: 
910 17th St., N. W. Tel. REpublic 7-8114. 


For information 





The 
Cavalier 


A RESORT CLUB 


Unmatchable Summer Diversity 
The Cavalier is a complete domain of pleas- 
ure with gay Beach and Cabana Club for 
sun basking, surf bathing, al fresco lunching, 
starlight dancing — Yacht and Country Club 

for golfing, sailing, 

water skiing, riding. 

Your inquiry is in- 

Vv ited. 
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AND COTTAGES 
AT SMART MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 


A pine-scented paradise! . 
18 holes of golf. Tennis, 
heated salt-water pool with 
beach, riding, fishing, danc- 
ing. Pollen- Fee Laurentian 
Mountain air! From $18 a 
day incl. meals. Served by fa- 
mous Saguenay steamers, rail 
or modern highway from 
Montreal or Quebec. 

LEWIS P. BEERS, Mar. 
Offices in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 


New York, Philadelphia, Toronto, 
Quebec or your Travel Agent 


MANOIR RICHELIEU, Dept, H, 
Box 100, Montreal, Canada 


eS 
Ae e] 


A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 





: 
The American Camp 
Manitoulin Island District. Good Fishing and Hunting, 
Pike, Pickerel, Muskellunge; Hunting— Bear, Ducks, Par 
tridge, Deer. Home cooked meals, Home made butter & 
cream. Write or wire reservations 


Killarney, Ontario, Canada 


TRAVEL DIRECTORY 


PLAN YOUR VACATION Better 
the world’s most experienced travelers, plan 


your vacation, go A.T.A. . . . the most enjoyable way. 


RELAX and be sure — use a publication that is 


printed from the viewpoint of the user — regardless of 
your income. Then you can enjoy the vacation of your 
lifetime. 


ENJOY the fun of traveling with a guide that 


grades all accommodations with 1 to 5 stars and tells 
you, the user, what the stars mean. This will take the 
guesswork out of travel. 


STOP WHERE YOU 
SEE THIS EMBLEM 


and meet friendly, courteous, hos- 
pitable people, always ready to 
serve you. They will be only too 








THE WISE TRAVELER USES 


See Scenic America 
THE VACATION WONDERLAND 


a Pw 
happy to make a reservation for you 


4 
wy » & KS 
when traveling on. » £S5- 
EXPLORE the fun of traveling with a complete 


guide in detail on where to go, what to see, where to 
stop — yes, over 3,000 recommended motels, hotels, 
resorts and guest ranches covering the United States 
and Canada — 160 pages of factual information. 


RA TES get the facts... know what you will have 


to pay. We list the exact cost for 1, 2, 3 or 4 persons. 
Yes, with one stroke of your pen, you can save $ $ $ 
when traveling. Just mail ONE DOLLAR — your name 
and address and get your Vacation Guide — start to 
save, play, and travel the A.T.A. way. 


American Travel Association, Inc. 


Box 437, Dept. H, Irving Zuelke Bidg., Appleton, Wis. 


YOUR VACATION GUIDE 


INDIANA 
Wing Haven 


New idea in vacation refreshment; relaxed country living, 
wholesome fun, time for quiet thought, amid 200 acres of 
private lakes, woods & hills. Hearty food, charming guest 
Ro puses. Artist's, photographer's & fisherman's delight ! Free 

untry Fun M&p. Helen Swenson,Owner. Angola, indiana 
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A New HIGH 


in Vacationing! 
“at the Lake of the Eagles” 


Up 2200 feet in the cool Alleghenies, a 
refreshing vacation adventure awaits 
you. Scores of gay activities including 
swimming, golf, boating, tennis, fis hing, 
and Summer Theatre. Friendly atmos- 
phere invites complete relaxation. Deli- 
cious meals. Season June 10—Sept. 12. 


we Lakeside 
ano Te Forest Dun 


EAGLES MERE, PA. 
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TOP INFORMAL RESORT IN THE EAST 


TULLE LING) 


on ECHO LAKE 13, Penna. 
Poconos 700acre informal Honeymoon-Holiday Resort. 
Private cabins. Meals, Orchestra Dancing in $100,000 
Central Club. White sand beach, 9 Hole Golf Course 


YEROEEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KEKE KE KEKE 
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Open mid-April 
thru Oct. 
Write for color 
Vacation Booklet 
or Honeymoon 
Brochure 





JULY- AUGUST VACATIONS 


One of the East’s most colorful resorts. Com- 
plete relaxation for all the family. Swimming 
pool, tennis, great golf, and supervised chil- 
dren’s activities. Easily reached from all East 
& Mid-west states. Richard E. Quillen, Mer. 


“ue SHAWNEE Inn 
SHAW NEE -ON- DELAWARE 
a YY PENNSYLVANIA Tel. Stroudsburg 140 














Crestmont Inn Calls You 

For a perfect family vacation in the scenic 

New ranch type cottages. Delicious meals. Golf 

riding, water sports, shuffleboard, lawn bowling. Concerts, 

dancing. Tot and Teenage Directors. Opens June 15. Folder 
Crestmont Inn—Eagles Mere, Pa.—Phone 137 


: 
Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 
For your Honeymoon Families—all ages. The out- 
standing cottage-lake resort, sky-high in the Pocono Mts 
on sparkling Fairview I ake. Round-the-clock activities, 
featuring all water sports. Dancing, entertainment, land 
sports. Famous for fine. food. Literature on request 


Hotel Hershey and Cottages 


One of 
4 golf courses. Open year 


Alleghenies 
tennis, 








America’s finest hotels. 


for Delightful Living 
‘round. 


Unique and Beautiful 
European Plan 


Joseph Gassler, Managing Director, Hershey, Pa. 


NEW JERSEY 








N. CURF AND 


FUN / 


400 Spacious rooms. Splendid meals. Health 
baths. Dancing in the Merrie Mayfair Lounge. 


GEORGE B. BRUNI, 


gsctare R ey fy 
Vice President & General Manager . ° 





Princeton Inn, Princeton, N. J. 


Inviting country inn overlooking acres of rolling country- 


side. Comfortable guest accommodations, delicious food, 
charming Early-American atmosphere Between N. Y. and 
Phila. Adjoining Princeton U. campus. 100 attractive rooms 


G. Bland Hoke, Mgr. 


WASHINGTON 
LAKE QUINAULT LODGE 


Lake wew rooms, steam heated. On 
Washington's famous Olympic Penin 
sula. Shoot thrilling Quinault Rapids, 
Indian guides. Fish, canoe, swim, relax 

Olympic Natl. Park, famed 

Rain Forests nearby. Eu 

ropean plan Excellent 

food. Open May 15 thru 

Sept. 15. Write for bro 

chure, rates to— ap 
Claude G. & Terry |. Walker, Owners 

Box 78 Quinault, Washington 














RETIRE ON 
$90 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, 
temp. 65-85°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, AL 
expenses $150-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on lake 
60 mi. = . 30 min. to city of 4 million, medical 
center. ools, arts, sports. Few hours air. 
Train, bus, PAVE roads all the way. Full-time 
$6 to $15 a mo., filet 
5 40c, gas 12c gal. Gin, rum, 
-85c fth., whiskey $1.50 qt. Houses $10 
mo. up. No fog, smog, a jitters. Sesqne x, 
i world’s most considerate people. For 
CILY how Americans are living on $50—$90 
~—$150-—$250 a mo., Airmail $2.00 for 110 P 
current info., prices, roads, hotels, hunting, fishing 
and living conditions from . viewpoint (Pers. 
Chk. OK) to Peter Arnold, Box 27-B, Lake Cha- 
Pala, Jal., Mexico. 
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GENOVA No.. 56 
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CITY HOTELS 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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HOME OF THE FAMOUS 
Wl ) 

@ Just 3 minutes from New York City's 
Grand Central Terminal and con- 
veniently near to the Fifth Avenue 
shopping district, the Lexington is 
centrally located. Its 801 outside 
rooms are all equipped with com- 
bination tub and shower bath, 
circulating ice water, full-length 


mirror, 4-station radio. Television. 
“New York's Friendly Hotel” 


Heel Leringlon 


Charles E. Rochester, President 
Geo. W. Miller, Manager 


s LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST., NLY.C. 17 











they come to the 


$ST. MORITZ 


ON-THE- PARK 
from the , 4 corners 


of the 
earth- 


from 
$7.50 single 


from 


$10.50 double — = 
50 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 


Hou Yorki- only Tealy 
continental hotel 


-. IN NEW YORK 


On the fashionable East Side... 
near the United Nations, close 
to everything. 400 outside rooms, 
restaurant, bar, famous cocktail 
lounge — TOP O'THE TOWER. 
Ask your travel agent to make 
your reservation or write us 


NUE directly. (Please mention Holiday.) 


Single $4-$8, Double $8-$15, Suite $12-$22 
EAST 49TH ST. AT 1ST AVE., NEW YORK 17 
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ades Hotel 
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A PARADISE by the sea IN FLORIDA 


Incomparable comfort and relaxation are fea- 
tured at this complete resort hotel. Located di- 
rectly on the ocean, 4-miles north of W. Palm 
Beach. Air-conditioned hotel rooms; apart- 
ments with cooking facilities. Olympic-size 
swim pool and children’s pool. Snack bar, dining 
room, cocktail louage. Private ocean beach. Open 
until June Lat. Special Low Rates— April & May. 


THE COLONNADES HOTEL, Dept. H-5 
Box 676, Riviera Beach, Flo. 


Where excellence is not extravagance 


Florida's whitest sand and bluest water 


sacola, Beach 


. Y = 
oe 
ui 
NIN Soone @ day or your entire 
aa \ vacation at Florida's newest and 
— as 4 most modern resort, hundreds 
of miles closer to most of the U.S.! 

Discover the charm of breeze-cooled Santa Rosa 
Island, where two different beaches beckon: 
Swim in exhilarating surf in the Gulf of Mexico, or 
in the placid waters of the sound... live 
and play on a sand dune .. . enjoy fine fishing, 
deep-sea or fresh water. 

Accommeo jations to suit every taste and budget, 
all buili since 1950. Playgrownds, recreation 
Casino and other facilities. Uncrowded, unspoiled 
and “away from it all", yet only 10 minutes 
away from downtown Pensacola. 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 
including description and rates for rooms, suites and cottages. 
Write: SANTA ROSA ISLAND AUTHORITY 
PENSACOLA, FLA., P.O. BOX H 


MOTEL, FLORIDA 
Grey Gull Motel 


1 & 2 room apts, acc. 2-6. On Crescent Beach, Siesta Key 
Air-conditioning optional. Private Beach good fishing 
Summer rates May 1 to Dec. 1~— $40-$75 weekly. Folder 
Mrs. Ruth A. Thompson, Rt. 4 Box 879A, Sarasota, Florida 
Summer resort: Rust Pond Cottages, Wolfeboro 15, N. H 














DADE COUNTY 


Modern roads, faster transportation, and 
record-breaking growth have made yesterday's 
tropic dream of fun today’s family vacation in 
Florida's Greater Miami ! 

Relax in a year ‘round climate sparkling with 
healthful invigoration. World-famous Dade 
County ocean beaches, spacious parks, outdoor 
sports, and sightseeing attractions are yours 
for luxury fun on a budget ! 

Clip coupon for Free Color Felder 


and plan your Greater Miami Vacation now! 


d 
Greater Miam! Development Boar 


P.O, Box 589, Dept. 1-B 


nd illustrated informatio 
—) Vacation Folder a) 


Miami 31, Fla. 
non Greater Miam 
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plese Industrial Fact F 


Check 
Name_———— 


Address_—_——— 
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_£ Real Fun Vacation 
Pie ine Abe 


00 9 7 Pwk. 


Come to S-Bar-V and really live. We 
saddle up your own horse for you every 
day...take you on gorgeous mountain 
trails...provide swimming, fishing in lake 
or stream, steak frys, campfire parties, 
hayrides, square dancing. All the fun you 
want...or just pure relaxation... with an 
attractive, comfortable room and all-you 
can-eat meals you write home about. All 
this at the head of a cool, open valley sur- 
rounded by the majestic Rockies. Write 
for picture folder and full rates. SPORTS 


LAND VALLEY RANCH, 
-Vv Winter Park IM, Colorado, 
Ewenv 4 Phone Fraser 2303. 














MEXICO CITY, D.F. 





completely NEW YORK 
... and the perfect hotel for 
busy men and women! 


Enjoy ovr Mid-Manhattan location 
overlooking Central Park. Walk to 
Fifth Ave., theatres, Radio City. 


Choice single rooms, private bath, 
radio, $6 to $10; doubles: $10 to 
$16. Many with television. 


For Teletype reseryations 
NY 1-3949, Write for Booklet HM 


Please arrive by our beautiful 
NEW PARK ENTRANCE 


BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 


% » & 


Abdel WEL, PRADO 


Meaito Cilm 








: . 
Sun Valley Ranch—in Colo. Rockies 
Real western ranch vacation for whole family. 5 mi, of river 
trout fishing on ranch. Riding, hiking, square dancing 
Cabins for any size group. Ranch meals. Coffee & enack at 
all hours. Reasonable rates. Near Rocky Mt. Natl. Park 


Foldet. Stanley A. Williams, Box 385, Grand Lake, Colo. 


S Half Diamond Ranch—Est. 1927. 


On shores of Premier Lake 74, in Banff country. Alt. 2800” 
(,o0d horses, good trails, ranch activities, excellent food 
All water sports, inc. skiing; good fishing. Hunting in Sea 
com, Mates for Families. Member Dude Rancher Asso. since 


193 Write Mrs. E. L. Staples, Skookumchuck, B.C 








‘ * 
Twin Pine Lodge & Ranch 
Kat. 1938. Resort of Distinction for holiday or honeyn 
In Pocono Mts. 85 mi. N.V.C. & Phila. Gay—friene 
informal—excellent cuisine & 1cocom pool——cockta 
lounge—-orchestra -dancing. Duncan Hine Re Rate 


with or without riding. Folder Box H. Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Flathead Lake Lodge, Bigfork, Montana 
Resort Dude Ranch on largest Northwestern Lake 35 
Glacier National Park. Modern Lodge room 
cottages. Offering horseback riding, pack trips, « 
surf boarding, sailboating, swimming, fishing " 
For reservations write Les V. Averili—Owner 


Hidden Valley Ranch 


Distinctive, colorful Adirondack Mt. Ranch Resort with 
exceptional facilities for recreation, relaxation, entertain 
ment. 75 horses, lake, sand beach, all other «ports. Resi 
dent Orchestra. Superior Cuisine. American Plan sensible 
rates. Free Catalogue. Lake Luzerne 55, N.Y. 





miles 
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“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout 
Fishing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Swim 
ming in Heated and Filtered Pool, Wonderful Meale 
American Plan from $77.50 weekly. Pack 
Sightseeing Trips Available. See your Travel 
or write for folder. May 15 to Oct. lat 


HANK HODER 


Trips and 
Agent 





at the foot of 


PIKES PEAK 


just 18 miles from Colorado Springs 


A brand of fun you'll never forget! 
a horse for every 
Chuck 
6-horse hitch stage 


Ride the range, 
Rodeos 


wagon dinners 


gvest Pock trips 
coaches. Fabulous meals. Luxurious 
cocktail lounge. Swimming Danc. 


ing. True Western hospitality 


PARADISE RANCH 


WOOOLANO Paee 15, COLORADO 














Summer comes early, wafted in by 
the nearby Gulf Stream to this en- 
chanting isle with its miles of gleam- 
ing white beaches and rolling moors. 
Every sport imaginable, plus boat 
races, movies, dancing, entertainment 
alore. Modern Hotels, Inns, Guest 
fouses. Excellent Restaurants. 
For free illustrated folder write: 


Nantucket Information Service, Nantucket 1, Mass. 





VACATION DOLLARS buy MORE in the 


Be kK h \ 
| 


More relaxation! More recreation! More old-time 
New cuisine and Yankee hospitality in the 
Berkshire Hills! Variety of quaint inns and hotels. 
For FREE COLOR GUIDE, write; BERKSHIRE WILLS CONFERENCE 
County Court House, Pittsfield 61, Massachusetts 
a» 





(APE (ODDER HOTEL 
did CABANAS 


Most romantic spot on Cape Cod, 
ideal for honey mooners. Private beach 
and swimming pool, a near-by, all 
sports. Dancing and cocktail bar 
Famed Cape Cod food. $12 up, in- 
cluding meals. Special June rates for 
honey mooners 

Color Folder on 


FALMOUTH. MASS 


request 


ieee) Bil melas | oe com 10) Gey, 


INN and Cottages 


An hotel of distinction 

for fine summer living 
65 acre estate overlooking the 
ocean. Safe, private beach. Own golf 
course, tennis courts, cocktail lounge 
& terrace. Summer theatre, shops, 
fishing and relaxation. From $18. 
a day with meals. Tel. Chatham 96. 
Early June to Late September 

E. ROBINSON McMULLEN, Pres. 


CHATHAM—CAPE COD—MASS. 


Come! Enjoy £0, 
the clean blue sea, golden 
sun and silver sands. Swim, sail, 


w of stay, rooms needed, whether hotel, 


% 


guest house, housekeeping cottage 
or motel is desired. Write: 
Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce 
Hyannis 11, Mass. 
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COMPLETE 
Pleasure Island 
VACATION 


— 


®@ Hotels, cottages, 
efficiency apts., guest houses. 
® Casual, informal island living. 
Swimming, sailing, fishing, golf, 
Heavenly honeymoon isle. 
®@ Ideal vacationland, and for 
year ‘round living. 
10th ANNUAL STRIPED BASS DERBY - Sept. 15-Oct. 15th 
Write for information and FREE color brochure 


MARTHA'S VINEYARD INFORMATION 
Martha's Vineyard Chamber of Commerce 
Box 4-h, Vineyord Haven, Moss. 


The Northfield 


Ideal for Honeymoon or Vacation. Your favorite sport on 
our scenic 250 acre estate. Complete comfort, delicious 
meals, informal social events, genuine hospitality. Near 
Northfield Schools. Open all year. Color folder 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield, Mass. 











East Bay Lodge 

The Friendly Inn on Cape Cod. Restful surroundings, 
fun and companionship with congenial families. Cocktail 
Lounge. 100 yards from the sea. All summer sports. $12 
up daily includes excellent meals. 


George M. Leghorn, Owner-Mgr., Osterville 16, Mass. 





. , . 
The Pines (Cape Cod’s Family Resort) 
Honeymooners — pre-season 5 day thrift package — private 
beach—warm bathing—boats—full entertainment for 
young and old —cottage or main house accommodations— 
American plan. Open June to September 
Reservation Manager, Cotuit, Mass. 





Business Trips 
Pleasure Trips 
or BOTH 
use these pages as your 
directory and write ad- 


vertisers direct for liter- 
ature and information. 








ENJOY 


The Thrill of a real Cape Cod vacation 


* Private Beach * Olympia Pool 
% Broadway Entertainment 
* All outdoor Sports *% Free deep sea fishing 
Write Dept. C for free illustrated color brochure 


MAYFLOWER HOTEL 
Manomet Point Plymouth, Mass. 
Season May 26 through October 1 





NEW HAMPSHIRE 








/ CRAWFORD forsee? | 


H. 





eg “ New England's Complete Resort 
~~ 
High in the White Mts. Sporty Golf. 2 Pri- 
vate Lakes. Beach House. Varied social activ- 
ities. Log Lodges—Superior food. American 
and European Plans. Special Family Plan 
Rates. Churches nearby. 
Season: Late June to mid October 
Write Richard Edgerton, Managing Director 
or Consult Your Travel Agent 














MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE. 


In the Center of the White Mountains 
Whitefield, New Hampshire 


Special rates for Honeymooners. Catering to a 
distinguished clientele. Sportshouse center of 
playtime activities — swimming pool, golf, tennis, 
shuffleboard, skeet shooting, movies, dancing, 
bridge, six piece concert and dance orchestra. 
Really fine food, warm friendly hospitality. 


Dodge Family Management. Frank S. Dodge, Jr., Res. Mgr. 


FASTER™ SLODE IN®S® 
NORTH CONWAY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
JUNE 23 UNTIL OCTOBER 14 
Selected Cuisine and Wines 
Fishing, Hunting, (Bear, Bobcat), Guided Moun- 
tain Hikes, Lakeside Picnics, Swimming Pool 
En-Tout-Cas Courts, Golf 
UNIQUE SKIMOBILE ON CRANMORE MT. 
Swiss Orchestra, Dancing Nightly Under the Stars 
Supervised Games For Children 
W. D. Wooosury, PRESIDENT 





. 
Eagle Mountain House 
Overlooks lovely Wildcat Valley. A square mile private 
estate with golf course, farm and forest. Large sand beach 
swimming pool, trout fishing, shuffleboard, dancing, 
movies, social program. July 1 to Oct. 13. Color brochure 


Arthur P. Gale, Owner-Manager. Jackson, N.H. 





Twin Mountain Hotel, White Mts., N.H. 


Modernized mid-Victorian landmark of distinction 
excellent cuisine—faultless service—fabulous mountain 
trails—daily motor sightseeing trips— heated pool—trout 
fishing —television—planned evenings—send for folder 


George Nichols, Twin Mountain, N. H. 





Hallwood Lodges, Tuftonboro, N. H. 


Charming colony 6 summer homes eastern shore Lake 
Winnipesaukee. 1 or 2 bedrooms, living room with Heat 
ilator-fireplace and Saf-Aire gas furnace, full G.E. kitchen, 
screened porch. Private sandy beach and dock. Send for 


folde®. Mrs. Albert B. Hall, Manager, Mirror Lake P.O., N.H. 


A charming Inn of comfort and good cheer. Rooms, 
Cottages, Motel. Private swimming pond with 
sandy beach, diving pier. All seasonal sports. Rec 
by A.A.A. and Duncan Hines. Our folder tells all 
Open All Year 


Bill and Betty Whitney, Jackson 20, N. H. 








° 
Sunset Hill House 
Famous Skyline Resort in the White Mts. Free Golf on 
own sporty course. All Sports. Nightly entertainment. 
Cocktail Lounge. No hay fever. Housekeeping cottages 
Mid-june, Mid-Oct 

Warren R. Swift, Owner-Mgr., Sugar Hill 20, N.H. 


Rust Pond Cottages 
Individual cottages on shore and knoll. Sandy Beach. Ex- 
cellent meals in Dining Room. Breakfast served in your 
cottage. Brochure and map of property on request. 
Forrest Durkee, Manager, Wolfeboro 15, N. H. 
In Florida, Grey Gull Motel, Sarasota 


. 
Pinkham Notch Inn Dana Place 
“Something more—A Tradition in Hospitality’’. Perfect 
mountain setting for a vacation. Beautiful estate, private 
swimming pool, hiking trails, mt. climbing, fishing. $8.50— 
$10.50 daily with meals. Open all year. 

White Mountains, Jackson, New Hampshire 


Stonehurst Manor 

A magnificent, modernized Mountain Estate for 50 guests 
Swimming & wading pools; tennis, shuffleboard & putting 
green; views, lawns & huge pines surround you; horses & 
theatre nearby. Summer & winter season. Colorful folder. 


North Conway—White M i New Hampshire 

















CONNECTICUT 





Direct Greyhound Connections 


MOODUS CONN. 
50 x 100 Filtered Pool, Salt Water. 
Nearby, 1% Miles of Beach, Trout Stream. 
Fabulous Sports, Entertainment and Food. 
SHOP AND COMPARE 
Drive up for a visit—even in off season. 
Free ice skating. 


— a 





The Timber Trails Inn 

A amall inn, known for gracious country living amid un- 

surpassed natural beauty. Lakes, mountains, forests to ex 

slore. 1400 acres, sand beach, tennis, riding. Golf nearby 

“*hildren's activities. Mid-June to Mid-October, Address 
The Inn, Timber Trails Club, Sherman, Conn. 
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CANDLELIGHT FARMS INN 


A Sky Resort near beautiful Lake Candlewood. Country 
Living at its best for a limited number of guests on a 1,000 
acre operating farm estate with private landing strip and 
airways operation, Attractive accommodations, all with 
private bath. Excellent food, wholesome activities and di 
versions. Relaxation in the midst of natural beauty. Sum 
mer school for seasonal guests interested in private flying 
Advance reservations and registrations required 


Write Jessica S. and Cari M. Dunham 


P. O. Box 113 New Milford, Connecticut 
Phone New Milford ELgin 4-7195 or ELgin 4-5187 














Glamorous resort for 9 
HAPPY young couples and singles. 
ACRES. 
ontit DY 
Re 


All sports, lake, beach, 
pool, two bands. § 
Ss) 
% 
f 


Exciting programs. 
Write for Folder 
Middlefield 12, 1 
Connecticut i 
DIAMOND 6-7777 





The Homestead Inn 
A beautiful small Colonial Inn with every facility for a 
perfect New England holiday or honeymoon in a club at- 
mosphere. 28 miles from N.Y.C. April Ist to Dec. Ist. 
Tel. 8-7500 

Philip A. Waldron, Greenwich, Conn. 





Sheldon House and Bungalows 

Pine Orchard, Conn. On Long Island Sound, 11 Miles east 
of New Haven. Private Beach, Beach Lunches served, con- 
tinental breakfast. Golf, Tennis, pool, nearby. New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Boston office Robert F. Warner, 
Inc. For further information, Write Carl $. Graves, Lessee 





. 
Lighthouse Inn 

rhe embodiment of the" small hotel; 52 flawless rooms 
overlooking Long Island Sound. The food is quite justly 
famous; the tariff positively Continental, viz: Double 
rooms, private bath from $6. Write now right now! The 


Lighthouse Inn, 400 Lower Boulevard, New London, Conn. 
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UCEWOLD 
LODGE 
and LOG COTTAGES 


Ne Ideal for Honeymoons 
Perfect for Vacations 


Main Lodge and individual cot- 
tages secluded in spruce w se— 
a combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm by 
the ocean. Social entertainment. 
Salt Water swimming pool. Pri- 
vate beach. Boat trips. Cocktail 
Lounge. Delicious Food. Amer. 
Plan. Reasonable rates. 

June 17 to Sept. 17. De- 
scriptive folder. 


3 "i 
* Frederick B. Dittmer, 
_ Manager—Director 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 





Smooth, sandy uncrowded beaches, rolling 
dunes, majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent scen- 
ery. Artists’ colony. Summer Theatre. Shopping 
centre. Deep sea fishing, golf, movies, numer- 
ous hotels, guest houses, cottages, motels, res- 
tauvrants, tea rooms. 

Write for folder. 


OGUNQUIT PUBLICITY BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Maine 





The BELGRADE Hotel & Cottages 


Maine’s outstanding lake resort. Warm days, cool nights. 
Modern hotel & cottages. 500 acres. Private golf course, 
mile-long shore front, swimming, tennis, boating, best bass 
fishing, dancing, movies, games. Delicious ‘‘Down-East" 
meals, cookouts, cocktail lounge. Rooms $5-—$11 a day per 
person. Meals at “down to earth"’ prices. American Plan 
available by the week 
Send for illustrated folder or reservations 


Charles W. Ricker, Manager 
Belgrade Lakes 1 


Point Lookout Club, Isle Au Haut, Maine 


With cottages—ideally situated on a beautiful island in 
Penobscot Bay. Tennis, hiking and fishing, salt and fresh 
water swimming, simple living. Address inquiry 


P. O. Box 1422, Boston 4, Mass. 
The Birches on Moosehead Lake 


Distinctive deep woods cabin resort. Famous cuisine and 

service. Rustic contemporary decor. Smart casual atmos- 
»here. Recreation, shore dinners, entertainment, sports 
fonderful fishing. Write or wire host-owner 


Ox Fahey, Rockwood, Maine. Tel 2151 


VERMONT 

















Cottage Colony of Distinc- 


Che tion in the Green Mts. Enjoy 
the finer things with Rest, 
dams Relaxation and Privacy. 
May 15—Oct. 15—A.P. 
Rec. Duncan Hines—A.A.A. 


Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 














Lake Morey Inn and Cottages 


Jeautifully situated on Lake Morey, our own vast estate 
offers all sports facilities, including private 18-hole golf 
course. Lakeside dining room features superb New England 
meals. Cocktail lounge. Vermont's 41 Vacation Address 


Frank E. Ward, Mgr., Fairlee, Vi. Tel. 3-4309, 3-4311, 3-4312 
Camp Elizabeth Inn 


Lodge and Cottages midst unspoiled mountain-lake coun 
try on Canada's border. Fine beach, fishing at doorstep; 
olf, tennis, scenic trips. Excellent cooking. Informal. $56 

66 Am. Plan. Opens June 25. Free Folder 
Newport 16, Vermont 


Oakledge Hotel and Cottages 


Now open. On beautiful Lake Champlain. Superior food 
Traditional hospitality. Finest accommodations at Manor 
or charming lakeside private cottages in wooded setting 
Sports at your doorstep. Write for folder or phone 2-5717 


David E. Beach, Burlington, Vermont 
Bonnie Oaks Inn and Bungalows 


Relaxed family vacations. Rustic atmosphere. Mcdern 
comforts. All sports. Children supervised. Reasonable rates 
include bounteous Vermont meals. Season June 25th to 
Mid-October. Write for free booklet to Borden and Louise 


Averv. Box l. On Beautiful Lake Morey—Fairlee, Vermont 




















Everything 


for a Happy Vacation 


Sports, relaxation on our 
spacious sun deck, excellent meals, 
varied social program, a friendly 
atmosphere. 


Opens June 28 


Mrs. J. T. Kennedy, Owner 
Carl G. Sherman, Mer. 


AT THE SALT WATER'S EDGE Jim 





One of of Maine's Finest Resort Hotels 


Se 


SSS ae 


‘ Old Fort Inn 


ON CAPE ARUNDEL, 
¥) KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


Accommodates over 200. Homelike 
atmosphere. Finest New England 
cuisine. Golf, bathing, fishing, all 
sports. Cocktail Lounge, Dancing, 
Elevator, _— Write for illus- 
trated booklet. 


Arie A 


SS SSS So 


RU 


OPENS 
JUNE 20 








In the heart of the Maine woods, on shore of Saddie- * 


back Lake. 17 modern Log Cabins & central Lodge. 
Informa! hospitality. Plenty to do, or just relax. A.A.A. 
& Duncan Hines recommended. $10.—$11. a day 


. including delicious meals. Mid May to Mid Oct. = 


Peg & Monett Robbins, Owner-Megrs. 
RANGELEY, MAINE 








Dunelawn, Ogunquit, Maine 


Continued from Page 135 

Theodore Gordon, who died too 
soon, in 1915, was the father of 
dry-fly fishing in America. He es- 
poused the cause of matching the 
hatch, and I think he came closer to 
the solution of selectivity than any- 
one before him. His ideas are being 
followed today. At least, now, we 
tie on a drake when we see the nat- 
ural hatch on the water. 


The names of flies are as pic- 
turesque as the streams in which 
they are fished. There is poetry in 
their nomenclature; their names are 
the casual, free, uninhibited, often 
sentimental, often wild words of 
men and women who finger feathers 
and furs and tie them on hooks, and 
who seek out the rills, the runs, the 
brooks, the creeks, the streams, the 
rivers and the lakes to try them. 
There is the sinister Black Gnat, the 
soft and cute Hare’s Ear; the Pal- 
mers, right out of the Canterbury 
Tales; the Doctors. There is the 
unbelievable color of the Block 
House; the daintiness of the Fan- 
wing Admiral, named for the deli- 
cious trappings of Eustace Baron 
Rogers, U.S.N., 1855-1929. Alex- 
andra is a concubine in all the fuss 
and feathers of seduction. The Sedges 
are unobtrusive; the Adams is pa- 
thetic—wings splayed, harmless- 
looking, apparently an insect spent 


well during the hatches of Yellow 
Stone flies and Stenomenas. But I 
noticed that the real flies had some 
seasoning of color which my fly 
lacked. So I added two grizzly 
hackles to the ruff of cream. These 
made the fly speckle like pepper on 
mashed potatoes. The fly has proved 
its mettle and for two years it has 
been in and out of my fly box, but up 
to now it has had no name. I have 
just decided to give it a name start- 
ing with the letter ¥. Now we have 
a Xanadu. 

Flytying is a fascinating hobby. 
On a cold winter’s night, when the 
snow sifts and rustles against the 
panes, I sit and make flies beside 
the fire. There is a snugness about 
my little corner. Rods in their metal 
cases stand against the wall above 
my green baize table. Boxes and 
drawers and canisters and bags of 
furs and feathers, of grasses and 
silks, of tinsels and yarns, of gums 
and plastics, bottles of lacquers, var- 
nishes, preservatives, chemicals, and 
hooks—scores and scores of hooks— 
surround me. I reach for yellow and 
black chenille, blue dun and cin- 
namon hackles and start to make a 
swarm of plump Bumblebees. I look 
up Bombus in my books and study 
his silhouette, and when I copy him, 
my Bumblebee has athletic-looking 
legs of peacock herl which will splay 
and dangle as he floats. I work, 


The Ocean's fine 
for MERMAIDS 








Colonial mansion & guest house overlooking ocean, secluded 
in rolling lawns & gardens. 5 minute walk to 14 mi. beach 
Conveniently near village gift shops, summer theater, art 
galleries. Delicious food. Golf, tennis, riding available 


George F. Smith, Box 66, Ogunquit, Me. 
The Mount Kineo on Moosehead Lake 


One of the country’s finest hotels and golf courses 
Championship swimming pool, tennis, fabulous fishing, 
trap shooting, riding. Excellent food, cocktail lounge, 
friendly social life. Pollen free air. Also cottages. Churches 
nearby. Late June to Sept. 8 Kineo, Maine 


but if youre 
casting for bass 


try J 
KENTUCKYS 


BIG LAKE COUNTRY 


relax and enjoy. 

Before I know it, the “chunk” of 
the last, charred log, falling into the 
embers, reminds me to look at my 
watch. It is late, very late. The room 
is chilling. It is three in the morning, 
but while my fingers set the wings 
just so, or carefully bunched the 
hackles, | have imagined a stream; 
I have fished, thought, and watched 
the rising trout all through the quiet 


and drowned. But this “insect” 
feigns death like a possum; let a 
trout touch it and it stings like the 
scorpion. The Beauty, conservative 
in its black-and-white guinea feath- 
ers, but /oujours gai as Don Marquis’ 
*“‘mehitabel.”” The corpulent Coach- 
man is named for his originator, who 
drove the spanking teams of George 
IV and doubled in brass as his 








: 
Squaw Mountain Inn 

A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Moosehead Lake. 
Private golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bowling 
green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics. Private cabins or 
rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. No 
hay fever The Sheridans, Greenville Junction, Maine 


Goose Cove Lodge 


Deer Isle, Me., in East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, Fishing, 
Hiking and Picnics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. 





Write for brochure. 


Dr. 8. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P. O. Sunset, Maine 








Every month 
HOLIDAY 


Places-to-Stay 


advertisers offer you a wealth of 
ideas and suggestions for pleasure 
trips and business trips—or a combi- 
nation of both. 

Write direct to the advertisers for 
further information and for reserva- 
tions. 

Make a habit of using HOLIDAY’s 
advertising pages to solve your 
accommodation problems. 














NEW YORK 





Lake Placid Marcy 


gamekeeper. 

Analomink, Bouncer, Coch-y- 
bondhu, Despair, Emida, Flight’s 
Fancy, Grizzly King, Hare's Ear, 
Ibis, Jungle Cock, Katydid, Last 
Chance, Montreal, Nameless, Old 
Joan, Parmachene Beau, Quill Gor- 
don, Rat Faced MacDougal, Swift 
Water, Tups Indispensable, Under- 
taker, Variant Spider, Wickham’s 
Fancy, Yellow Sally, Zulu. 

When I was typing the names of 
these flies, just now, I could think of 
none that began with the letter XY. It 
bothered me, so! stopped and looked 
up all of the patterns I could find. 
Apparently fly tyers skipped the let- 
ter. So I decided to supply the miss- 
ing alphabetical link. For some time 
now I have been working on and 
improving a fly I invented. | started 


of the winter's night. 


For you who know the swish of 
the live rod, the hiss of the flashing 
line in its exquisite parabolas; who 
have watched the fly fall like a milk- 
weed fluff on the skin of the water 
fifty, sixty, seventy feet upstream; 
who have waited for the rise of the 
five-pounder beneath the alders; 
who have known the heart-thump- 
ing fear and anxiety of the battle 
when comes the smashing strike; for 
you fly-fishing for trout will always 
have a curious and remarkable fas- 
cination. Once the virus infects, it is 
‘ncurable. 

Fly-fishing is like no other sport. 
You may have gone to the stream 
with four or five companions, but 


There are no oceans (or mermaids) 
in Kentucky—but we do have some of 
the nation’s largest lakes, and a brand 
of bass fishing unequaled anywhere in 
the world. Also many other fish-filled 
streams... bathing beaches .. . 
fine resort areas and accommodations 
. in fact, everything to make a Kentucky 
vacation the most fun you ever had. 
And you will enjoy traveling Kentucky's 
scenic highways during your vacation. 


_ 


Colorful! nie rat 
FREE! Ne 


DIVISION OF PUBLICITY 
Dept. H, Frankfort, Ky. 


Please send me your travel book. 


NAME 





World-famous mountain village's newest and finest hotel 
Ideal for honeymoon or holiday. Rates from $10 daily, 
including os -rlative fe od. Special low rate honeymoon 
packagr. Recomme nded by Duncan Hines and AAA, Free 


souvenir boo sklet Write Hotel Marcy, Loake Placid, N.Y. 
Pine Tree Point Club, 1000 Islands— 


You can now enjoy a river vacation in this place of a thou 
sand pleasures formerly a millionaire’s estate. Private 
beach, sports, delux accommodations for 40 guests. Also pri 
ate cottages for families. Open May to late November 


A. Graham Thomson, PO Box 666, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


when you fish, you fish alone. There 
is nO spectator to applaud. You are 
on your own to do what you wish. 
You make your own rules and your 
prize is contentment. THE END 


it with cream hackles, added a whirl 
or two of peacock herl to make its 
short body and used two grizzly 
hackle points for the tail. I fished 
vith my fly and it worked pretty 
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» flatters ‘to and fro!"’ Dacron 
» taffeta front panel is 
ircle-stitched with Nylo-Braid 
ontro! that lasts. Dacron 
‘@lastic back and sides, new 
ist. 15° and 16° lengths, 







with Life 








Formfit meets your fashion needs... 


Full skirt or slim skirt ... jacket, blouse or sweater ... 
shirtwaist or strapless gown ... what you put on first adds the finishing 
touch! That's why it’s so important you wear a bra and girdle keyed to 
every outfit. For the bra that’s a success with your cashmeres can under- 
mine your cocktail dress. And the girdle that’s so wonderful with your 
tweeds won't have the same talent for silks! Formfit has styles to com- 
plement your entire wardrobe . . . to put you at your loveliest — day- 


time, playtime and gaytime. So comfortable, so glamourizing, you'll 


love Life wherever you go, whatever you do. Yes — it’s Life by Formfit 





all through the day — for all your fashion needs! 


What to do About It.” Send 
Formfit booklet. Mailed in 
Write to The Formfit Company, Dept 
F-55, 400 S. Peoria Street, Chicago, Il. 


Free! “Your Figure Type 


today for this informative 


te fit 


CREATION 





plain enve lope 





Prices slightly higher in Canada 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY © CHICAGO © NEW YORK © TORONTO 
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HEART OF TEXAS 


Continued from Page 102 


more colorful around the cantinas 
as the night wears on, and most San 
Antonians visit them only in large 
merrymaking groups after dark. By 
daylight, then, we'll leave the river 
and follow Houston Street to Milam 
Square. 

This old-time village plaza is 
filled with politicos like all plazas, 
only here they often lie on the grass 
while they argue, and the accents of 
debate are soft and musical even 
when they're followed by a show ot 
knives. And as in all political plazas, 
one phrase hangs continually in the 
sunny air: “Debe ser...’ which 
means, “There ought to be...” 

All around the plaza are open-air 
markets, shops and cantinas. The 
Roma Cafe has pink sawdust on the 
floor; there are fantastic dried herbs 
and crystal candies in shop windows; 
music floats from open doorways 
everywhere, and rich exotic odors 
hang in front of El Nopal, a bakery 
that also serves beer. 

Tortillas that once were patted out 
expertly by hand now flip from ma- 
chines in little factories. One of them 
is called the Alamo Brand Tortillas 
Company, proving that there are no 
hard feelings here concerning that 
long-ago siege—nor are there in the 
Mexican Chamber of Commerce, 
which has a picture of the Alamo in 
its letterhead. 


If you go deep enough into the 
West Side—San Antonians would 
prefer you didn’t—you'll see flower- 
covered adobes and sagging shanties 
along narrow dirt streets, and the 
unsightly and unsanitary “corrals,” 
u-shaped slums where families 
huddle together. Then suddenly you 
may come upon one of several huge 
public-housing projects whose lawns 
and playgrounds are filled with dark- 
eyed children. 

Under the smashing bulldozers of 
the San Antonio Public Housing 
Authority whole neighborhoods of 
shacks and “corrals” have gone 
down, but the need for housing is 
still evident. 

From the Latin-Americans there 
are few complaints. They call the 
compact housing projects “palo- 
mares” (pigeon roosts), but they put 
their names on waiting lists to roost 
there. 

“San Antonio has no segregation 
problem,” insists Louis Alvares 
Cabral, a Latin-American business 
leader. ““Among the Spanish-speak- 
ing population you'll find people in 
all walks of life from millionaires 
to day laborers.” 

“The attitude of San Antonians 
toward Negroes,” says Everett E. 


MAY 


NO EFFORT 


us 
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SHEPARD 
HomeLIFT 


A Shepard HomelLlFT (residence 
elevator) or EscallFT (stair- 
climber) at one stroke and rea- 
sonable cost. . . eliminates the 
"*double-dangers"’ of stair- 
climbing, overexertion and 
falls! Completely safe, easily 
installed. You can enjoy this 
effort-saving, wonderful con- 
venience in your home, soon! 
Write today for complete de- 
scriptive literature. 


SHEPARD 


THE SHEPARD 
ELEVATOR CO, 
5030 Brotherton Rd, 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 








Bermuda’s 


ONLY 


Oceanside Hotel! 
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_—_. 
Elbow Beach is ideal the year 
‘round, but it’s absolutely 
| perfect in the summer with its 
big, private beach and other 
attractions. And now the 
Dining Room, Cocktail Lounge 
| and many guest rooms are 
air-conditioned! Enjoy a 
happy Bermuda holiday at the 
“hub of the island’s activities.” 


& Ubow Bauch Sutrh (Alu 





BE. R. Hetland, V. P. & Gen. Mar. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or our North American Representatives 
ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 
588 5th Ave., New York 36, JUdson 6-5500 
Also Chicago, Boston, Washington, Toronto 





DASK 


IN THE 


Jersey sun 


New Jersey has both mountains 
and seashore right in its big 
backyard. 120 miles of broad, 
sandy ocean beach and 800 
spring-fed lakes invite the vaca- 
tioner. 


a aa ee omen ems ee mmm ee eect em 
STATE PROMOTION SECTION, No. 886 
Dept. of Conservation and 
Economic Development 
520 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 

Please send me beau- 


FREE! scr, 


booklet giving full information on 


illustrated 
vacation areas, including accom- 
modations and rates, 


NAME = 
ADDRESS 











Bumbrey, president of a group of 
business and professional men who 
have worked for improvement in 
status of the Negro here, “has been 
far better than that of the people of 
other cities in Texas.” “He says the 
city’s acceptance of its minorities is 
“on a sixty-forty level,” which he 
considers pretty good, at present. 

History is everywhere here, and 
some of it debatable. On the front 
of the Citizens State Bank Building, 
a solid and conservative structure, a 
weathered bronze plaque says: 
“Here stood the early courthouse 
where occurred the Indian massacre 
in 1840, and where the court was 
captured in 1842.” The Alamo Piano 
Company does business behind a 
massacre marker, and on the City 
Public Service Board building is a 
bronze tablet to John Twohig who 
“blew up his store to keep powder 
and shot from the enemy.” A visitor 
can read a bronze church marker 
declaring that the ashes of the Alamo 
heroes rest in a vault inside, and 
then he can walk a few blocks to the 
Alamo and get an official pamphlet 
which says: “Today no man knows 
where these ashes rest.” 

History is a hobby here for dedi- 
cated women who are influential, 
single-minded and sworn to battle 
against the bulldozer that smashes 
down shrines in the name of free- 
ways and dubious progress. His- 
torical societies have saved whole 
neighborhoods of fine old houses, 
the King William Street area, for 
example, and even had an im- 
portant part in saving the San An- 
tonio River from being filled and 
covered over for a roadway. 


No historical society has been 
needed to save the historic old Buck- 
horn Saloon, which has saved itself, 
after a fashion, as the Buckhorn 
Curio Store and Museum. A sign 
in its window bears the legend: 
“Yankee Spoken Here,” which sets 
the general tone for “The World’s 
Oddest Store.” 

The Buckhorn Saloon in the "90's 
was famous all over the West, the 
kind of establishment where cow- 
men had a standing invitation to 
ride “well-behaved” cow ponies 
right up to the bar. 

The same bar is here, but selling 
no hard liquor, and the management 
calls it “the oddest soda fountain in 
the world.”’ For sale, besides beer, 
are rattlesnake neckties, Mexican 
fleas fully dressed, jumping beans 
and almost everything else. 

The Buckhorn’s ban on hard 
liquor is according to current Texas 
law, which allows only beer and 
wine sales across a bar and which 
endlessly astonishes visitors from 
out of state. 


HOLIDAY 


How splendid 
to fly the Connoisseur 
to Australia! 


Let us consider The Connoisseur, which speeds from San Francisco 
to Sydney in 35 exceptionally comfortable hours. This *Qantas super 
Super Constellation carries but 39 passengers, all lst Class. These happy 
few rejoice in an epicure’s choice of food and wine, an elegant lounge, 
deep sleeper chairs, the service of a cabin staff of 4. All at no extra fare. 

Ask your Travel agent or any Qantas or BOAC office about this or 
other (lst Class and Tourist) Qantas flights across the Pacific; across 
the world to 26 countries on 5 continents. 


* Pronounce Q as in cuisine 





QANTAS 


AUSTRALIA'S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 








HOTEL and / 


A vacation at the 
Arlington gives you 
a new measure of 
how a resort hotel 
that knows the an- 
swers can add to 
your enjoyment. 


HOT SPRINGS “ NATIONAL PARK, 


‘MAY 


vo 


BATHS 


Park, Arkansas 


Only Spa Whose Healing 
Waters Are Owned and 
Regulated By The U.S 


Government 
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ature’s Supreme 


Hot Mineral Waters 


Get away from the grind and enjoy rejuvenation that only 
this Spa ean give. Here at the hospitable Arlington, you'll en- 
joy the convenience of complete bath house facilities within 
the hotel, accessible in robe and slippers, by private elevator 
serving all floors. The Baths, directed by courteous licensed 
are famed for their arthritis, high 
and for all ‘round reconditioning. ***Cham- 
1%h hole, horseback, forest trails, 
Ouachita Mountains. ***Ex- 


refreshment lounge, diverting social 


attendants, benefits to 
blood pressure, 
pionship golf, friendly 
motoring through these 

cellent cuisine, 
Direct air and Pullman service, and mod- 


scenic 


calendar. 
ern highways spell easy travel to a vacation you'll 
never forget. 
For illustrated folder, 
tariffs and reservations, address: 


R. E. McEachin, General Manager 


UH HOTEL and BATHS 


ARKANSAS 








San Antonians like the law. They 
drink from their own bottles in their 
homes or handsome private clubs, 
or carry their bottles into restaurants 
around town in brown paper bags, 
ordering a mixer and pouring their 
own stiff and legal drinks. 

Crime and the law seem far re- 
moved from the lazy San Antonio 
River, even when the police boat 


comes down the current with its pilot 
sitting in a swivel chair. “We had to 
get a boat,” sighs Chief Bichsel, “‘be- 
cause the man we were after always 
seemed to be on the other side of 
this little river.” 

The dark bridge tunnels—coolest 
spots in, town ‘on a midsummer 
day—and the deep shadowed nooks 
along the banks have produced their 


share of midnight crimes, so much so 
that at times the Army has declared 
the river off-limits after midnight, a 
serious blow to romance. Ask a native 
why a great modern city lets a river 
that is lovely and peaceful by day turn 
into a mysterious menace after dark, in 
the heart of the busiest part of town, 
and he will look at you as though 
you had been rude. 
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The OLD KEEN PLACE, built in 1790, near Keeneland Race Track, Lexington, Ky. 


Your Key to Hospitality ... 


No other bourbon quite seems to satisfy. 


once you've enjoyed the rich, full flavor of 


genuine OLD FITZGERALD. That’s because 
it’s still made and aged in the authentic 
sour mash manner which first brought fame to 
Kentucky as the home of fine bourbon. 
Enjoy it, with friends, tonight. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY—BOTTLED IN BOND—100 PROOF—STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY, ESTAB. LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, 1849 
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LD HIIZGERALD 


Still OLD FASHIONED... SU cn Style 


Settled in Hond 
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Or he will shift the subject to La 
Villita, the “little village,’ beauti- 
fully reconstructed in the style of 
Spanish-Indian days and covering 
an entire city block ; the outdoor Ar- 
neson River Theater with its stage 
and audience on different sides of 
the river; the Witte Museum and 
Brackenridge Park with its vast but 
exquisite Chinese Sunken Garden; 
the Southwest Research Institute, an 
organization for advanced study and 
research that has brought nearly 500 
of the nation’s finest scientific brains 
here to live; or Joske’s of Texas, a 
department store that calls itself 
“the biggest store in the biggest 
state’ and does a charge account 
business in nearly 600 towns and 
several foreign countries, and is so 
widely known among military men, 
says the store, that a combat opera- 
tion in World War II was coded 
*““Joske’s of Texas.” 

Or he may mention Missions. San 
Antonio has four of the loveliest in 
the United States, one of them with 
a celebrated rose window that 
Oscar Wilde called “‘the finest he 
had seen in America.”’ This was dur- 
ing a lecture tour, but Wilde’s speech 
in San Antonio reportedly was 
drowned out by “the squeaking of 
new boots of some of the thirsty 
ones going out for refreshments.” 

Or he may switch the subject to 
food—to the Casa Rio Restaurant 
on the riverbank, where a singing 
guitarist moves among the outdoor 
tables at the water’s edge, and lovers 
on the river path stroll dreamily 
through the dining area; or La 
Louisiane, one of the finest French 
restaurants west of New Orleans; 
or among a richly cosmopolitan as- 
sortment—the Italian Yuse’s, the 
Belgium Inn, Schilo’s German deli- 
catessen, the Mexican La Fonda and 
the Original, which claims to be the 
first Mexican restaurant ever opened 
in the United States—or the West- 
ern-style Indian Village, which gives 
its $11 steak dinner free to anyone 
who can eat it all in an hour. About 
one in eight succeeds. 

But to San Antonians the peak of 
good eating is the outdoor barbecue, 
and Texas Cookbook authors Arthur 
and Bobbie Coleman say the number 
of barbecue-sauce recipes here ex- 
actly equals the population. Their 
lively book even lists a recipe for 
barbecued calf’s head. 

Culture in San Antonio isn’t as 
well established as the United States 
Armed Forces, but what San An- 
tonio tries it does very well indeed. 
Its symphony orchestra is ranked 
among the best in the nation, and 
its River Art Group holds an out- 
door show that covers both sides of 
the riverbank with paintings all 
through the downtown district. 





Sculptor Gutzon Borglum, who 
carved the huge stone faces into 
Mt. Rushmore in South Dakota, 


long had a studio here in an old 

abandoned pump house on the river- 

bank, and Pompeo Coppini has . 

worked for years not far from his for an ideal 

controversial Alamo Cenotaph in . . 
front of the chapel. The McNay Art traveling companion 


Institute not only has the finest 


private collection of paintings ‘*be- 
tie SUMMER tween Los Angeles and West Palm th | th . 
Beach,” its director says, but is ere Ss no ing 
among the best-heeled in the world 
with some twenty-three houses, / ik L 
several oil wells and about $1,000,- | e a EICA 
000 in its possession. 

San Antonio for some reason still 
unexplained has never attracted a 
colony of writers. There was Sidney 
Lanier, who came for his health and 
stayed to write how “dreams come 
whispering down the current” of the 
river, and there was O. Henry, who 
lived here briefly as a reporter and as 
@ publisher of a failing magazine, 
and hardly anyone else. 

“The city is too complicated,” 
explains one frustrated writer here. 
“Layer upon layer of charm, cul- Camera fans know that the new 
tures intermingled, Texas all around LEICA M-3 is the world’s most 
it. Writers can’t capture it; the good advanced camera. And sophisti- 
ones get out. 

The Alamo endlessly inspires song 

writers, possibly because of the 
built-in sentiment around its musical easy operation make it an ideal 
name with an easy rhyme to San traveling companion. 
Antonio. If you count unpublished 
songs there may be some truth in 
the claim that San Antonio has had 
more songs written about it than 
any other city in the world. 

“All I ask,’ says Mrs. Cora Glass- 
ford in her library office on the 
Alamo grounds, “‘is that people who 
have heard that song Across the 
Alley from the Alamo would stop 
coming in here and asking me where 
the alley is. There isn’t any alley.” 

All along the river are the con- 
trasts for which San Antonio is 
famous. There are the architectural 
contrasts where skyscrapers shoot 
up beside old Gothic cathedrals. 
Hundreds of miles of sheltered There is contrast, too, in the pretty 
little waterfalls that come cascading 
down the sides of the river. They 
bubble up from artesian wells in the 
basements of skyscrapers, and they 
go thriftily through the buildings’ 
air-conditioning systems before rip- 


cated travelers know that its light- 


ness, compactness, versatility and 


salt-water bays and many fresh- 
water lakes afford safe sailing 
and motor boating. 


STATE PROMOTION SECTION, No. 886 
Dept. of Conservation and 
Economic Development pling picturesquely into the river. 


oe ae Sas Sey Sa ee There are contrasts in the city’s 
Please send me beau- social life. On top the stratification 
FREE! tifully illustrated is so rigid that one insider puts it like 
this: “If you're a man who wants to 
get into San Antonio society, and 
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But in another social milieu en- 
tirely, San Antonians whirl away for 


a weekend in the nearby town of 


Bandera, lately known as “The Free 
State of Bandera,” in the heart of the 
Texas dude-ranch country, whose 
dance halls staple admission tickets 
onto your collar for a wild melee 
of mingling, stomping and stam- 
peding. On the dance floors booted 
and big-hatted cowboys, millionaire 
dudes, oilmen, executives, school 
kids, barefooted girls in evening 
gowns, girls in shorts, girls in Levis, 
all pound and shout together in a 
general dusty din to The Hokey 
Pokey or Put Your Little Foot or 
The Rose of San Antone. 

There are contrasts, too, in the 
city’s moods, in its pride in being 
frequently winner of the “nation’s 
cleanest city” competitions, and in 
its apparent indifference to mediocre 
city government, its resignation to 
narrow rutty streets, its still too 
widespread indifference to the re- 
maining slums. 

“Whatever we can't do anything 
about,” quotes Bill Reddell, best of 
the city’s columnists, “‘we just call 
local color.” 

There is contrast, too, in the fact 
that here, in one of the world’s 
great centers for medical research, 
where far-seeing scientists work on 
roblems as advanced as “space 
medicine,” the city’s classified tele- 
phone book lists thirty-nine names 
and phone numbers under the head- 
ing Midwives. 


It’s a pretty colorful phone book 
here anyhow. One of its subscribers 
is a bar called Cada Noche Un Amor 
which would translate roughly to 
“Each Night a Romance.” The 
phone company has its own special 
problems, such as putting out a 
two-language directory for some of 
the outlying areas. In one of these 
the translator used the Spanish 
‘“zumbido” (hum) for “dial tone.” 
But the word turned out to have 
inother meaning, and subscribers 
phoned in happily to report that 
they were being instructed to “insert 
coin in slot, then listen for the sound 
of the house of prostitution.” 

But the contrast that troubles 
many San Antonians most is the 
lack of major industry in a city that 
they say ought to have it. Here, they 
tell you, is one of America’s fastest- 
growing cities on a great inter- 
national crossroads, with unlimited 
room to expand and a huge labor 
force noted for its hand skills; a city 
already a center for world travel 
and trade, served by excellent trans- 
portation and gleaming in a sunny 
climate suitable for year-round out- 
door work; a city already established 


as the trading area for 150 South 
Texas counties—an area larger than 
thirty-one of the nation’s forty-eight 
States, and recognized as one of the 
world’s great potential growth re- 
gions—but a city almost entirely 
without heavy industry of any kind. 

San Antonio, they say, has been 
dreaming and admiring herself in a 
mirror while Houston, Dallas. Fort 
Worth and Oklahoma City have 
headed off the march of the big fac- 
tories toward the Southwest. 

“What I can’t understand,” says 
a New Englander who has settled 
here to do scientific work, “is what 
keeps San Antonio going. I can't 
believe there are almost half a mil- 
lion people here without major in- 
dustries, but there are. Sometimes | 
get the feeling that San Antonio is a 
big and complicated mirage.” 


Many say that what keeps San 
Antonio going is charm. Others say 
that is what is holding it back. 

Some say there are too many 
people loving San Antonio too well 


just as it is, too many retired generals 


and colonels loving the fine old- 
frontier-outpost flavor, too many 
retired cattlemen loving the flavor of 
the Old West, too many new-rich 
oilmen loving the fine old traditions, 
too many influential people living 
here who make their living some- 
where else. 

This is the city’s spellbound popu- 
lation, living here only because they 
want to. Some of them may own 
half a county elsewhere in Texas. 
They live here, seduced, because 
they drank once from the river, and 
they want nothing to ruffle the river's 
charm or to break the city’s spell. 

Most people here are proud of the 
spell that binds them all, and proud 
of the saying that goes with it, bor- 
rowed from France, that every 
Texan has two homes, his own and 
San Antonio. They are proud, too, of 
the remark attributed to Will Rogers, 
and often quoted (but not in full) by 
the Chamber of Commerce: “I al- 
ways told you,” Will said, “there 
was just three towns in the whole of 
America that was different—New 
Orleans, Frisco and San Antonio. 
Each has got something that even 
the most persistent chamber of com- 
merce can’t standardize.” 

The would-be population here is 
enormous, though this is no longer 
the state’s largest city and no longer 
its commercial or political capital. 
San Antonio now has a larger mis- 
sion. It practicaliy holds the state 
together. 

“Texas would have split 
ago into five separate states,” the 


long 


saying goes, “except that none of 


the five would have given up San 
Antonio.” THE END 
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SIts United Air Lines 
...vacation route of the nation 


It’s surprising to learn how much travel you can get for so little money 
on United Air Lines! As the only one-airline service linking 
the East and the Midwest with a// the Pacific Coast and Hawaii, 


United Air Lines offers you exceptional variety, too. 


GO ONE WAY, RETURN ANOTHER, NO EXTRA FARE! For example, from 
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with a special “comfort bonus” —wide-aisle, 2-abreast seating. 
Fly coast to coast in fast DC-6 Mainliners for as little as $99! 


HALF-FARE FAMILY PLAN. Big savings for families on Monday, 
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under 22 can go from Chicago to Washington, D. C., on a First Class 
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little as $271 from California, including hotel room and 
round-trip air coach fare! 

For FREE BOOKLETS on many other low-cost vacations 
in Hawaii, Galifornia and the Goiden West, write United 
Air Lines, Dept. H-5, 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38. 
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Lines or an Authorized Travel Agent. 
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A Casualty 


in a war 


Rosert has paid a price for 
freedom. Every small boy 
needs a father to mend his 
broken toys, to play with 
him, to see that he has warm 
clothes and enough to eat. 
Robert, who is not yet four, 
has none of these. A war 
6,500 miles from France, half- 
forgotten already, took them 
away from him and left only 
loneliness and poverty. 

Robert cannot even remember the soldier father who fought 
and died in Indochina. To Robert, “Daddy” is a storybook hero 
who left to his only son, not his sword and shield, but the War 
Cross and the Military Medal. When Robert sits astride his 
broken hobby horse he pretends that he is Daddy, riding out to 
meet the enemy. 

Robert lives with his mother, grandmother, and three sisters 
in a wooden shack on the outskirts of the seaport of Brest, 
France. The house is damp and cold. There is no running water, 
no gas, no inside toilet. Robert plays along the muddy pathways 
or among the garbage cans. 

With luck, Robert may find someone to mend his broken 
horse—his only toy. But his mother cannot buy shoes for him— 
unless someone helps. There will not be enough food to bring 
color to his pale cheeks, there will not be warm clothing to keep 
him protected from the bitterness of a Breton winter. 





A broken toy, some scraps of ribbon and bits of metal—pre- 
are not enough. A hero’s son—a very small 





cious as they are 
boy —needs help. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP ROBERT 


You can help Robert or another needy child through the 
Child Sponsorship plan of Save the Children Federation. For 
just $120 a year ($10 a month), SCF will send “your” child sup- 
plementary food, warm clothing, yard goods, school supplies, 
and other needed items—delivered in your name in Austria, 
Finland, France, Western Germany, Greece, Italy, Korea, or 
Yugoslavia. You may correspond with “your” child and his 
family, so that your generous material aid becomes part of a 
larger gift of understanding and friendship. 


4 contribution in any amount will help 
SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (a partial list) 
Faith Baldwin, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Lynn Fontanne, Herbert Hoover, 
Henry R. Luce, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Thomas J. Watson 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION ‘"s;,"** 


Carnegie Endowment International Center 
United Nations Plaza, New York 17, N. Y. 


(country) for one year. I will pay $120.00 
first month 


@ I would like to sponsor a child in 
for one year (or $10 a month). Enclosed is payment for the full year 
Please send me the child’s name, story, and picture. 


@ I cannot sponsor a child, but | want to help by giving $ 
Name 
Address 


City Zone State 
Contributions to the Save the Children Federation are deductible from income tax. 


You may help a needy child in Austria, Finland, France, Western Germany, Greece, Italy, Korea, or Yugoslavia 
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educations abroad. To outsiders, in 
its early years, it had the reputation 
of being more social than academic, 
but social in the purest sense—it har- 
bored no “climbers.” Its noted em- 
phasis on riding enhanced its coun- 
try-club air, but even now its re- 
strictions on time spent away from 
the school, on visits from boys, are 
more stringent than those of com- 
parable establishments. Foxcroft was 
less like the country club that some 
imagined it than like the country 
home of a beloved aunt where the 
girls could escape from the complica- 
tions of more sophisticated social sur- 
roundings until they were old enough 
to handle them. In the Infirmary, in 
particular, I thought I found that 
comforting atmosphere. 

“I'd say the milk shaker was the 
thing the girls used most here,”’ said 
one of the school’s two trained 
nurses. “There are a lot of things a 
milk shake can cure. Girls will often 
come to us when they have some 
personal problem that isn’t serious 
enough to take to Miss Charlotte. 
But a lot of times they just stop by to 
chat, or talk about a dance.” 


Although Foxcroft began as a 
finishing school, it was founded in a 
day when “accomplishments” as a 
course of study had already been 
banished to the attic, and the com- 
ing of general college education for 
women was casting its shadow be- 
fore it on the curricula of all girls’ 
schools. If Miss Noland felt that she 
herself could only teach Bible and 
sidesaddle riding, she by no means 
held this to be the criterion of train- 
ing for her faculty; although at first 
there was no college-preparatory 
course at Foxcroft, at least one Fox- 
croft alumna from those years later 
entered Bryn Mawr at the same time 
as her just-graduated Foxcroft 
daughter. More recently, girls who 
have taken the general rather than 
the college-preparatory course have 
been admitted to smaller colleges 
and state universities. As for the 
girls who take the college-preparatory 
course, colleges have been known to 
complain that Foxcroft alumnae 
have already covered too much of 
the ground usually left to the college 
freshman and sophomore. I could 
believe this after visiting the Fox- 
croft Senior American History and 
French classes which certainly com- 
pared favorably with courses of- 
fered to Smith freshmen and sopho- 
mores in my day. 
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A ZOOLOGICAL 


GARDEN longer than Delaware! 


Sports! Sightseeing! Scenery! Away- 
from-home shopping! Friendly people! 


This breath-taking natural park of 
2750 square miles, in Ontario, is a 
sanctuary for deer, moose, beaver, bear, 
and other Canadian animals. Some so 
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of Ontario’s 29 magnificent natural to 
province 
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any outdoorsman! 
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Modern 
food at reasonable rates! You find them 
all in uncrowded Ontario! Plan now 
visit this big, friendly Canadian 


| Denise McDonald, Ontario Travel Hostess, | 
Room 252 Parliament Buildings., Toronto 2, Ont. 
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Riding and hunting have always 
oeen the trade-marks of Foxcroft to 
the outsider, and last year forty of 
the girls rode well enough to join 
the Middleburg Hunt. Actually, a 
third of the girls in the school do 
not ride at all. What is universal, 
unique and extraordinary at Fox- 
croft is the military drill. 

When I saw a platoon of rosy- 
faced girls in tan skirts, green jackets 
and forage caps copied from those of 
General Mosby’s raiders, going 
through the manual of arms with 
dummy rifles, I wondered what in 
the world was the point of this? 
Good posture, muscular co-ordina- 
tion, and group spirit were offered 
as explanations. 

It started early in World War II, 
when there was a restiveness and 
sense of lowered morale at the 
school. And Miss Noland conceived 
the idea of putting the school on 
a military basis because it offered a 
means of dramatizing the tensions 
of the war, and because women might 
be drafted in the United States as 
they already were in Great Britain. 

“When you first come, you won- 
der what it’s all about,” one girl said 
to me, “but then you get so you're 
proud of it.” 

Finding freshman hazing going on 
when I returned to visit Foxcroft in 


the fall gave me pause too. I had 
thought this a phenomenon pub- 
licized out of existence, but here | 
found thirteen- and fourteen-year- 
olds, some of them still looking 
tremulous about the mouth from 
homesickness, obliged to wear their 
hair in Topsy pigtails, and placards 
front and back announcing their 
names as “Rat Smith,” or “Rat 
Jones.” They ducked a curtsy when- 
ever they met a senior, in return for 
which the seniors ordered them 
about with theatrical, though not 
entirely humorless, disdain. 

“How do you explain that?” | 
asked Mr. Merle-Smith, academic 
head of the school, and Miss No- 
land’s chosen successor. 

“Oh, it’s only for a couple of 
days,”’ he said. 

But in the afternoon when I was 
talking to Miss Noland she offered 
the explanation, quite indirectly, 
without my having asked. “I’ve just 
come from the new girls’ dormitory,” 
she said. “I’ve been helping them 
write songs and get up their play. 
We always have a New Girls’ Play 
at the end of the hazing, and I al- 
ways help them and they know I’m 
on their side.’ And there it was 
again—the recognition of how it 
feels to be a new girl and the answer 
given in dramatic rather than didac- 
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Sunny sands, blue waters, surging 
surf...You’re far from summer's heat 
on our breeze-kissed Pacific beaches! 


You'll enjoy seeing Hollywood's ultra- 
modern TV studios... riding by the 
homes of your favorite movie stars. 


Spend some lazy, sunny hours in our 
fragrant orange country ...see the 
golden fruit growing on the trees! 





West you go...to a 
Southern California vacation ! 


THE GREAT 
AMERICAN 
TRAVEL 
ADVENTURE 


What other vacation journey shows you so much of 
your own country? 

Your Southern California trip whisks you across 
the Great Plains, past the Rockies, into the real 
West. You see working cowhands and span the color- 
ful Southwest deserts. Then—to climax your adven- 
ture—you explore Southern California, 

Here is the West with a subtropic flavor. Palm 
trees and orange groves. Pacific beaches and Spanish 
missions. Hollywood with its stars and studios. 
Gardens glowing the year-round. And, over all, the 
sunny skies you've read about. 

It’s the great American travel adventure. Yet a 
Southern California trip is practical too. See cost 
statements below. 

You've wanted to come. Why not enjoy The Great 
American Travel Adventure — this year! 


HOW ABOUT COSTS? 
Answers from recent visitors: 


“When we added up costs we were sur- 
prised to find we spent very little more 
than we would on a nearby vacation’ — 
Mrs. Rena Thomas, secretary, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 


“I would say the extra cost over our usual 
vacation was about $100°—Joseph J. 

W itte, sales representative, Clayton, Mis- a» 
sourt . 


FREE: Color Sightseeing Map of Los Angeles County 
and all Southern California, 224” x 25”. Locates 
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U-DRIVE Vacation — 
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leisurely, private sightseeing with chauffeur-guide. 
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In Los Angeles you'll shop amid the 
palms, explore streets bright with 
flowers, dine at a gay outdoor cafe. 
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tic terms: You're new girls, you feel 
Strange and as if everybody was 
against you. But I’m on your side 
and will see you through. 


Miss Noland (she is Miss Char- 
lotte to students, alumnae, neigh- 
bors and faculty) has been the head 
and surely the heart of Foxcroft for 
forty years. She is now in her seven- 
ties, a Vigorous woman with a trim, 
small-boned athlete’s figure, a cloud 
of white hair, a quick intent walk, 
and a beauty concealed to the first 
glance by her lack of the ordinary 
beauty’s self-awareness. 

I asked what changes she had 
observed in the girls over the years; 
she said that she found them more 
grownup—or, at least, outwardly 
less little-girlish than they used to 
be. Their parents let them wear the 
same clothes and make-up as girls 
who are already “out,” and go to 
grownup parties. 

“They aren’t as soft and childlike 
as they used to be,” she said. “They're 
afraid of sentiment. I don’t mean 
sentimentality, I mean sentiment. 
They're afraid to admit they like 
anything that might make them 
sound soft, like—oh—flowers, say. 
But that’s only on the surface— 
underneath they aren’t any different 
from what they ever were.” 


And she told of dropping into one 
of the dormitories on a spring day 
to discover one whole bathtub filled 
with daffodils. When the girl who 
had put them there was found, she 
admitted to it shamefacedly, but 
said that all her life she’d had a 
hankering for a tubful of daffodils. 

“IT said, ‘Well, that’s fine, but 
where’re you going to take a bath?” 

(The-girl kept her daffodils and 
arranged to share a tub.) 

The girls sleep outdoors in all 
weather, on screened porches, which 
Miss Noland believes to be an im- 
portant factor in the school’s gen- 
eral good health. Inside the four 
dormitories (one to each class) are 
baths and dressing rooms furnished 
with dressing tables, chairs, and a 
day bed. Were there two or three to 
a room? I couldn’t remember. “Al- 
ways three to a room!”’ Miss Noland 
emphasized. “Put two girls in a 
room and they'll start to whisper.” 

She felt that parents take less 
responsibility for discipline than 
they used to do, and pass the buck 
to the school on every problem from 
neck-washing to buying railroad 
tickets. She mentioned the familiar 
parental lament: “I just can’t get at 
the telephone when she’s home!” 

*“Why can’t they just tell the child 
she’s not allowed to use the tele- 





Vagabond 


MOREIELE HONME 


New ... up to 13 sq. ft. more floor space; 
new all-stcel kitchens*; new window arrange 
ments; new interior styling. You'll want to 
see all these in Vagabond’s 1955 models 
You will be delighted with the new 
lighting, new pull down lamps; 


new tile colors and 


The Most Beautiful Bedroom . . . 


done in a modern styling 





you'll love! 


‘Optional at extra cost 


Get all the facts about this 
Write to- 





new Vagabond 








day for literature — it's free 
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Now it’s easy to own a Bolex. A 
Bolex movie camera makes filming 


easier, more fun, more professional. 


Compare these Swiss-made cameras 
with any others — see why Bolex is 
your best value. 


Look at this partial list of useful, 


helpful features: auto-loading; complete rewind of film; Kern-Paillard 
lenses for sharp, true-color films; precision mechanism; many others. 


For an informative pamphlet, “How to take Better Vacation Films,” 
see your Bolex dealer or write Dept. H-5 at the address below. 
Remember: Only the finest photo dealers sell Bolex. Bolex 16 mm 
cameras begin at $269.50, with Lytar 1 inch F:1.9 lens. Bolex 8 mm 


cameras from $89.95. 
PAILLARD PRODUCTS, INC. 


Fine Swiss mechanisms since 1814 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 
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The 16mm BOLEX Leaier is priced 
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phone except when her parents don’t _ first consideration in the admission 
want it?” said Miss Charlotte. policy (not every girl pays the full 

“Oh, they may seem different,” stiff twenty-six-hundred-dollar_tui- = 
she said, going back to the girls, tion—there are seventeen scholar- 


“but inside they’re pretty much the ships given; but meaning most es- 
same as they used to be. When I sentially that although Foxcroft be- 
read to them, they love the old- gan as a finishing school for young w. 4 | 
fashioned things. Why, some of ladies, and has always been frankly a thi illine LO On t 1e 
those girls have never read Little intended for girls from privileged o 
Men and Little Women. And some- families, Miss Charlotte’s concept N | ? Chino ii ! 
times I get up special rides and we_ of a lady places much more em- ort west S Lila ve tr din ” 
go out in the woods and find a tree _ phasis on duties than privileges, and 
with marshmallows tied all over it.” in a school which maintains the old- 

I asked some girls how they felt fashioned custom of keeping words 
Foxcroft diftered from other board- _ like honor, ethics and spiritual values 
ing schools their friends attended. in the common tongue, the implica- Yo satin ill km 

One answered, “It’s stricter. I tion is that the only privileges that neways yg i = “dl 
don’t mean we don’t like it, and we have much value to anyone, any- North Const Liniend. Toba 6 
know we have a lot of things other where, are courage and character. wide-open look at the wide-open 
schools don’t, but sometimes we These are what Miss Charlotte seems spaces—2000 magnificent miles 
think it’s too strict. We wonder honestly to set out to build—by ex- of mountains, forests, rivers and 
what will happen when we get to pecting and giving a great deal; plains across the Northwest. 
college where tiere aren’t so many’ with sentiment, but without senti- 
rules and regulations.” mentality. 

Another girl answered slowly, I saw her shortly after the press 
“Well, at Foxcroft there’s more— __had aired one of the periodic con- 
there’s more brotherhood.” troversies about private schools a Vacntion atid Travel this 

I went back to Miss Charlotte to versus public, and | asked her opin- rocemigerr vapid diy! owt 
ask how she would describe the ion of the discussion. ae a on reat 
kind of girls she wants at Foxcroft, “Private schools?” she said. “Oh to California, Hawaii 
and she answered promptly, “I want pooh! There have always been pri- or Alaska. 

a good strong girl—a girl who can _ vateschools. That’s the reason Socra- 
stand on her own two feet.” tes drank the hemlock— because he 

Meaning what? Meaning partly was running a school for rich young 
that academic brilliance is not the men!” THE END 








These are the features that ; ae 
make VOLKSWAGEN the favorite: Relax for a smooth ride 


® economical—low gas consumption in reclining chair coaches 

@ ideal for European roads p : * 7% 

@ room for 4 adults—and luggage or private rooms, Enjoy 

© V.W. service—anywhere superb diner meals, too. 

@ high resale value 

® models for every need—even 
an 8-passenger Transporter Bring the family. Low 


’ for large families and groups “Pp ‘lv Plan” f; 5 off 
Ul tea And LOW, LOW Initial Cost from aay Se ee oe 
you substantial savings. 


cs : 
via VOLKSWAGEN mnie, TT ital boreal 


($1495 del. New York) 


No. 1 car in Europe .. U.S. sales,* too. 


*Jst in imported car sales, of course. | Pig 7 a - E f 
Budget-minded travelers and those who travel in ; ~ — Pi — xtra comfort... 


style have one objective in common: to get the most o ae ae ee = 1 eg no extra fare! 
pleasure out of their travels. That’s why more salle ti . — , 
and more people buy VOLKSWAGEN to tour Europe. 


Write or call Dept. 5-H for further details. 


WORLD-WIDE AUTOMOBILES CORP. 
302 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 1—CHickering 4-4655 





“Northwest Adventure”, fact-and- 
picture booklet, is free to you. Write 
G. W. Rodine, 820 Northern Pacific 


Gives any Station Wagon that “town and country” look—sedans, too Railw St. Paul 1. Mi 
—with natural varnished wood frame and sparkling hardware. Has allway, ot. Paul |, inn. 
various other uses, such as photographer's platform. Station Wagon model $95; De Luxe 
Sedan $75; Utility $55 (federal excise tax extra). Protective cover available. At auto dealers 


or write for illustrated folder. Carter CARPAC, 1235 S.E. Division, Portland 2, Oregon. Luggage Carrier VISTA ID »M E 
» ca” ‘ 4 


FEET HURT, BURN? Thin gal course aerating We NORTH Ct G4AST 


. tool ejects a plug of soil 
Dr. Scholl's Foot Balm quickly relieves foot and lets air, moisture and 


discomfort caused by exertion. fertilizer get to the roots 
i fresh- | then grass really grows Y/ 
Veer Sees ane oon Postpaid $6.95 


ing. Costs but a trifle. Try it! y" 


. FooT we S@mrlamme 
Dt Scholls sain FF Minneapolis 3, Minn. CHICAGO « TWIN CITIES » SPOKANE « TACOMA « PORTLAND « SEATTLE 
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INDIAS UDAIPUR 


he political union of Rajasthan is new in India, 

but the old princely states with the musical names 
which comprise it are, externally, still very much the 
“Inja” of Kipling and Talbot Mundy. Udaipur, Jaipur, 
Jodhpur (where Britons learned about riding breeches), 
Bikaner and Jaisalmer are still the states of the common- 
place magnificence, the land of the slim, proud, warrior 
Rajput swordsmen, all flame and costume on horseback, 
all valor and tradition in a setting of palaces, peacocks 
and jeweled temples. We were reminded of Rajasthan re- 
cently. The photographer who took this picture was cap- 
tured for a moment in this office while en route to a 
strange and wonderful destination. Erect in his chair and 
looking for all the world like the king’s elephant driver 
during festival week, he was lyric about Udaipur, pro- 
nounced, as he explained disdainfully, “‘oo-day-poor.” 
He took a Rajput ornament from his pocket, an arsi—a 
ring with an inset mirror which is worn on the thumb—and 
gazed at it reflectively. ““Udaipur,” he said, “is one of the 
world’s most beautiful cities. Listen, you office-and- 
house-bound lout . . .” We did. Udaipur stands on a 
valley slope, rose-pink and white against green mountains 
which lift above the desert that is most of Rajasthan. It is 


a city of parks, of gardens, of palms, and of pastel-hued 


PHOTOGRAPH BY EWING KRAININ 


buildings which march to the shores of Lake Pichola 
where two island palaces lift sandstone spires in memory 
to the elegant past. In one of them, the Jag Mandir, a 
group of English residents took shelter ‘during the great 
revolution of 1857. In the other, the Jag Niwas, a Holiday 
photographer took an apartment. But the most imposing 
palace of all in Udaipur is the Maharana’s which soars 
100 feet into the blue sky, and where, upon occasion, the 
state elephants parade. Udaipur was founded in 1560 by 
the Maharana Udai Singh. He surrounded it with bas- 
tioned walls, gave it ornately carved gates; the “elephant 
gate” still opens to today’s “‘main street.”” “‘There’s a 
story goes with this founder,” said our photographer- 
mahout. “*‘He was saved from early murder by a nurse who 
substituted her own child for him. Swore he’d devote his 
life to good works for his people, build temples, civic im- 
provements. Anyhow, somebody did.” Indian nobility 
did, indeed. The irrigation projects in the Udaipur coun- 
tryside are architectural triumphs. The lake of Raj 
Samand at Rajanagar was created by a dam over 1000 
feet in length entirely covered with white marble steps. 
And the temple of Eklinji, dedicated to Siva, is an 8th 
Century masterwork. India changes but Rajasthan still 


may be translated as “the abode of kings.” THE END 
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to match Wamsutta “Continental” | 
towels with “Desert Dry” finish. 1 


Keep your feet dry and pretty... soak up , 
moisture... dry in a jiffy! Bound in match- 1 
ing corduroy. Pack in a sliver of space I 
... light as air! Made to fit left and right g 
foot. S. M. L. sizes. i 


White, Gold, Brown, Burgu ndy, 
Hunter Green, Grey, Beige. 





HIS: 


HERS: Pink, Blue, Gold, Aqua, Light 
Green, Coral, Orchid, White. i 


IN BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE . . . OR WRITE: i 
BIGLEY INDUSTRIES, SAN ANTONIO 12, TEXAS § 
— 








This is CESAR 





ONE OF THE MEMORABLE 
CHARACTERS IN THE 
GREAT MUSICAL 


“FANNY” 


Starring 


EZIO PINZA WALTER SLEZAK 


MAIL ORDERS FULED. Evgs. $7.50, 
¢%. er 3.60, 3., 2.50. . Wed. 
& Sat.: $4.80, 4.30, 3.60, 3., 2.50. 








MAJESTIC THEATRE, 245 W. 44 St., N.Y. 








SENT ON APPROVAL! 
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WORLDWIDE 
KODACHROME SLIDES 


IN BREATHTAKING COLOR ... interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter’s, etc., Paris night 
life . . . the shots you need to complete 
your collection. Over 4000 super-koda- 
chrome slides from 57 countries in 35mm, 
and 1200 stereos, rushed to you same 
day by air mail or on approval! Name 
the spot, we'll furnish the slide. 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first 

order) for 40-page_ illustrated 

four-color catalog, with detailed 

description of 35mm slides. 
Stereo list free. 


Ernest H. Wolfe 








For THAT HEAVENLY 
RELAXATION 


—take life easy in this juxurious chair pag 
that fits your body contours. 


ee, 





There is nothing like relaxing in this wonderful, com 
fortable 2-POSITION LOUNGER. It cradles and 
supports every inch of your body at the most restful 
angle It shifts quickly from sitting to reclining po- 
sition. And it folds down to just 46”. Easy to carry in 
doors, outdoors. Strong, highly polished: aluminum 
weatherproof woven Saran plastic covers (blue, green 


yellow — indicate 2nd choice!) ONLY $19.98 


Send check or money order. Shipped express collect. 
Sorry, no C.O.D's. Money Back Guarantee 


Ask for list of other items for ‘Modern Living”. 
AVRA INDUSTRIES °-%,293,805¢7,>p. 














SPAIN 


+ GAY, COLORFUL, PAN AMERICAN 
SCANDINAVIA 





TRAVEL POSTERS 
FOR PLAYROOM, DEN OR CLUB 


NOW The most exciting, most colorful way to 
decorate your playroom, den, summer camp 
club 28”x 42” Pan American Travel Posters cre 
ed in striking color and design that portrays the 
exotic glamour and beauty of foreign lands, The 
mystery of the Orient—the charm of the South 
Seas—the sparkling gaiety of European capitals 
are but a whisper of the atmosphere these beautiful 
posters create. A terrific gift for arm chair traveler 
or globe trotting sophisticate! 


6 ASSORTED — ONLY $ g 5 
12 ASSORTED — $7.50 PPD. PPD. 
No C.0.D.s— Money Back Guarantee 


Blue Horizons— Box 93 (H1), Belmont, Mass. 
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NAME AND 
ADDRESS 
LABELS $] 


Mrs. Arthur H. Robinson 
1035 Thurma! Avenue 
Rochester, New York 





Your name and address printed on 1000 fine « uality 
gummed labels. PACKED IN PLASTIC BOX. Use 
them on stationery, checks, books, greeting cards 
records, etc. Your choice of 3 lines printed on fine 
quality gummed paper. 1000 labels for only $1.00 
postpaid Six orders for $5. THIS IS A SPECIAL 
OFFER. A sensational bargain. Ideal for gifts 
Makes wonderful, useful present. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Handy Labels, 510 Jasperson Building, 
Culver City, California 
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Free FOR 2 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH @pv= ii: 
SPANISH unos: OVERNIGHT! 


ERE'S the easiest way to learn FRENCH. SPANISH, 

Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian 
+ te . to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 
eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once 
you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! 
That's all you hear! No memorizing needed. Just listen— 
imitate! It's that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, shipping. State 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 








full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 525, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19. 
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~ meus DAW 


Outdoors for spring : The time has come to talk of patios 


and porches, picnics and barbecues, and all the outdoor temptations that 


are as much a part of spring as the green grass and the brilliant flowers. 


This month, with spring-fever lassitude all around, the Shopper puts 


on an unseasonal burst of energy dedicated paradoxically to making it 


Frying-Pan Fun 

to dress up a patio dining area. 
These baked-enamel pans 

are decorated with three-color 


fire-engine motifs, which 
cannot be damaged by cooking 
flames. 10!4”x2!9” size, 

$9.50; 9x2”, $7.50; 7”x1 19”, $6. 
Postpaid. Penthouse Gallery, 

23 E. 67th St., N.Y.C. 21. 





Suitcase Grill 

folds and carries like luggage and 

is all aluminum. A barbecue 
companion for picnic, beach, lawn 

or patio cook-outs. The case, 
634"x16"x20”, opens to a 1534”x18” 
firebox with plated grid. 

Weight, 23 Ibs. $15.95, express collect. 
Mrs. Dorothy Damar, 

738 Damar Bldg., Newark 5, N.J. 
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Barbecue Apron 

A cover-up for the host at 
charcoal-broiled 

feasts. Heather-plaid 

denim apron has fish motif in 
gold-leaf-and-tobacco 

print. $4.25, 

postpaid. Lord & Taylor, Fifth 
Ave. & 38th St., N.Y.C. 16. 





Food Umbrella 

to protect outdoor meals 

from flies and gnats. Net covering; 
metal ribs; appliqued felt 

in red-crab or yellow- 

sunflower motif. 18” square 

when open. Folds flat for storing 
or carrying. $2.50, postpaid. 

Helen Gallagher, 

413 Fulton St., Peoria, Ill. 


SHOPPER 


fun for you to be lazy. This indomitable devotion to your pleasure and 
comfort has resulted in suggestions for springtime living that are as 
varied and colorful as the season itself. Here they are, the newest, gayest 
ways to speed a barbecue, polish up a patio or porch, adorn a picnic. 


Take a hint from the Shopper: wake up, get outside and start living! 


Barbecue Mitt 

A light touch for heavy duty. 
Corduroy leopard-print 

pot-holder mitt with thickly padded 
fire-red mouth and 

green eyes. $1.75, postpaid. 
Mastercraft, 212 


Summer St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Hurricane Lamp 

for a contemporary patio. The 

bubbly plastic cylinder has impressions 
of brown string eucalyptus 

leaves and is set on a wrought-iron 
base. Stands 10” high. 

$14.95, express collect, including two 
thick 234”-high candles. 

Saks Fifth Avenue, Fifth Ave. & 

49th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


& 


Barbecue Cloth 

of white cotton sailcloth in a pattern 
of shishkebab, steers and salad 
makings. Screen-printed 

in red, green, brown and black. 
52”x70", $4.95; 52”x82", 

$5.50. Matching 17” square napkins, 
59c each. Postpaid. 

Susan Smith, Main at Washington, 
Carpentersville, III. 


King-Size Accessories 

Giant Bar-B-Tools of grained 
redwood and satin- 

finished wrought iron with 

leather thongs Average length, 24” 
Set of spoon, 

turner, basting brush and fork, 
$5.95, postpaid. Miles 

Kimball Company, 

159 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wis 


FOR ALL PICNIC & OUTDOOR ADDICTS 


14 PC. ALUMINUM CAMP KIT 


HIGHLY POLISHED - STURDY - EASY TO CLEAN 


“SRS 


Life outdoors can be beautiful with this modern 
design camp set in highly polished long-life alumi- 
num. Has four 844” plates, four cups, coffee pot 
with cover, 949” and 79” frying pans; and 2 quart, 
14% quart and | quart pots, with 2 detachable 
handles for either pots or | ome wal pans. 


Giftwise or otherwise, it’s terrific! 7 ye 
—_———— 


Send Check or M.0. If C.0.D., fee extra 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE Only ppd. 














Diabetics travel safely with 
REFRIGERATOR INSULIN KIT 


Get 

full 
protection* 
for only 


$4.98 
ppd. 


Tan, 

red plaid, 

blue plaid. 
a 9” x 3%" 


Zipper kit has ‘freeze-bag’ that con be easily frozen and 
refrozen in refrigeroctor—keeps medicines at proper tem- 
perature for 24 to 36 hours. Fully lined with washable 
plastic and insulated with new miracle fiber glass. Perfect 
travel-protection for any Medicine. 


* Din bet ix wieties recommend that insulin be 
gerated at all times to maintain potency 


’ Dept. HY-5 
HERE’S HOW 397r'22nd $0. New York 10 
Pa ia 


enied ** m Insulated Mfg. Co. of Newark) 





“As beautiful as we hoped 
it would be...” 


wrote an Illinois 
customer on re 
ceiptof furniture 
ordered from us 


HAND 
CRAFTED 
FROM 
SOLID 
woops 


Winemiller Colonial reproductions in walnut or wild 
cherry, are prized possessions of families who own 
them. Choice of highly resistant, satin smooth finishes 
Open stock. Lazy Susan table $115.50 up. Gateleg, 
coffee and end tables, chests, chairs, cupboards, bed 
room pieces, finished or unfinished. Guaranteed. Send 
25c for pictures, wood samples, prices. Visitors wel 
come. Write Dept. A504 


WINEMILLER S 


COLOWATER, MICHIGAN 


COLOR PRINTS 


From Your Color Films 


Satisfaction or your money back. 


Fast service—high quality 
Minimum order $1 


KODACHROME 
No COD's, please 





from | ANSCO COLOR 
EKTACHROME 


4x5 527 8x10 
50¢ $1 $2 


KODACOLOR prints, 32¢ each 
DUPLICATE 35 mm slides, 25¢ 

FILMA PROCESSING: Ansco-Ektochrome 
120-620; 20-exp 35 mm; $1! per roll 
COLORFAX LABORATORIES 
Dept. H 55: Box 3521, Georgetown Sta, Washington 7, D.C. 
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Trip into Spring 
... with our AIR-MAN 2-suiter 


It weighs less than 6% lbs. and holds 
in press everything you need for months 
of travel, including two suits, with big 
pockets for shirts, pajamas, socks, 
shoes. Outside pocket will handily stow 
raincoat and gear needed en route. 


Solid brown. . . . «. $38.50* 
Brown-and-white tweed . 43.45* 
Natural with red and yellow 
striped band . . . . 46.75* 

*T ax included 


Send for our new 
PLAY HOURS Catalog 


Here’s Summer-in-a-book. What to do 
for Summer fun ... What to wear... 
What’s newest in sports equipment... 
It’s all here. Write today! 


ABERCROMBIE 6 FiTCH 


MADISON AVE. AT 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Von Lencerke & Antroine 
9 NORTH WABASH, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
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Double Duty Passport 
Case 


slide rule 
figures 
the ex- 
change rate of 16 foreign cur- 
rencies. Spacious compartments 
hold your tickets, letters of cred- 
it, banknotes in safety. Expertly 
crafted. Choice of finest natural 
pigskin, red or black morocco. 


$9 postpaid 


, JEWELS /4/ 
‘ WALDORP-ASTORIA HOTEI 
Unvu117 X07. MIN LOSSY 


RK CITY 





Hard-to-find 

table accessory 

- « » Gtrective 

Plexiglas domes 

te cover toast, 

platiers, etc. 3 

sizes. 7” in diameter toast dome is $7.95; 12’ dome is 
$13.95; 14” dome is $15.95. Two holes in top keep 
food from over steaming. All dressed up with o hand- 
some 3-letter monogram in white and gold—or any 
other color you wish. You'll wonder how you ever got 
along without them. Noe C.0.D.'s. 


EDITH CHAPMAN wvacx, new york 
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NEW HORIZONS 


AROUND THE WORLD IN THREE HOURS 


Let this fascinating book take you from the Thames to the Ama- 

zon, from Norway’s fjords to Capetown and Karachi. Factual in- 

* Rabe formation about 1000 places on six continents—where to go, how, 

mg and when. Over 575 pages about accommodations, costs, climate, 

what to wear, customs regulations, electric current, food, laundry, 

liquor, night clubs, shops, what to buy, where to go, sightseeing — 

tically arranged, compiled b 

WORLD AIRWAYS through its networ' ‘ 

tries. Endorsed by James Michener, Lowell Thomas. You'll use 
NEW HORIZONS 


No C.O.D.’s, please. Deluxe Hard Cover Edition 
Free Catalog “Gifts of Distinction” 


World Freasures 


PAN AMERICAN 
of offices in 24 coun- 


before, during and long after your trip. 
$2 95 PPD 
*Reg. Trade Mark 


National Bank Bidg. 
Passaic, N. J. 











4% 
oe MIAMI 
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Scen-o-tour’s unique full color aerial 
view map virtually “flies” you over 
100 square miles of the world’s most 
fabulous resort cities! 
SEE from the air where 5,000,000 annual 
tourists stay and play! 
SEE accurately drawn oceanfront hotels 
with even thcir swimming pools faith- 
fully depicted! 
SEE in a dramatic acrial perspective 
America's tropical garden spot! 

PLUS . . . printed on the reverse side 

@ 12 postcard-size full color views! 


© Two area maps! 
® Brief History of both cities! 


Wonderful gift for the collector! 
Map is 22 x 27 inches. Rolled for framing. 
Send check or M.O. today for $1 plus 10c 
handling and postage. 
Florida residents add 3c Sales Tax 


SCEN-0-TOUR 


Publishing Co. 


Dept.H 
BOX 1549 
MIAMI 9 
FLORIDA 








"Treasured Gift 


Only 
$] 3:50 
Tax Incl. 


Height 11” 
Capacity 


Elegant eighteenth century reproduction Water Pitcher 
with Ice Stopper. Heavily silver plated. Beautiful high 
lustre finish. On four English Rosebud feet. 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE!! 
$13.50 (reg. $21) shipped postpaid. 


*Croydon SILVERMART, LTD. 
Dept. Y, 805 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 21, N.Y. 














. BUD VASE 


© ° Haha crafted dnd.finishéd,” 
» this exquisitely shaped BUD . 


VASE, Walle frori rare Red- © 


© "wood Burl, is Nature's finest 
"dole to a beaytiful 
0: . 


Spa $445 


FOR FREE CATALOG 


seal Wouse | 
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<. ~_ it’s amazing —runs on electricity! 
SMOKE Fish, Fowl, 
All Meats AT HOME! 
ray 


smoke house | 


Only $19 95 a" 


Enjoy the mouth-watering goodness of 
hickory “hot smoked” fish, game, hams, 
turkeys, all meats! New smoker flavors 
in 2-4 hours, cooks and cures in 8-16— 
SMOKES 20 LBS. MEAT FOR 25¢! 
When rack is lowered, hot electric ele- 
ment contacts, ignites pan of hickory 
dust. Holds even temp., can't flare-up. 
Leave UNTENDED. Operate in garage, 
fireplace—smoke stays inside unit. Large 
supply hickory sawdust (widely sold), 
recipes, included. Order now—today! 


PRECISION-BUILT 
* Heavy-duty 
Galvanized Stee 
* Measures 12”, 
2”x 23”. Wt 
20 Ibs. (approx.) 
. wa Std. 110 
Olt, 30-60 
AC Current, wee 
* Incl.3 Racks, Mm 
Hook, Drip Pan = 


TRY FREE 10 DAYS! If not convinced it's worth 

3 times price, return in 10 days for prompt refund! 
ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED. Incl. check or M.O. 
$5 dep. req. on C.O.D.’s. (Calif. res. add 3% sales tax.) 


REULAND ELECTRIC CO., Dept. H0-5 Order from 





\2001 W. Mission Read, Albambra, Calif. Or: 4500 £ Grand River Ave., Howell, Mich 








FOR HIGH HIGHBALLS 


HIGH in size, high in fashion—designed 
especially as a fitting container for I. W. 
Harper, the Gold Medal Whiskey. Full 14- 
ounce size, engraved with I. W. Harper's 
classic bowing gentleman. The glowing 
real-gold rim is chip-resistant, the base is 
heavy and firm. This beautiful set of 
SIX luxury highball glasses is yours for 
ONLY $1.00 postpaid. Sorry, 

no C.O.D.'s. 1. W. HARPER 

DISTILLING CO.,Box 1255, 

Dept. A, Louisville, Kentucky. 

This offer holds good only where state laws permit. 
100° KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 








MEN! WE FIT € 
W-I-D-E FEET! 


E to EEEE Only—Sizes 5 to 13 


Real comfort at last for we-i-d-e feet! 
We specialize in wide sizes and 
fifer you styles you like to wear 
but can't find in the width you « 
need, Fine dress shoes, work shoes, 
asuals, emart hand-sewn genuine 
moccasins, Low Tops. Top quality 
Popular prices 

Money Back Guarantee 
Not sold in stores, Write for FREE 
stalog today. No obligation! No 
agent will call. 


HITCHCOCK SHOES 
Hingham 6-M, Mass. 
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NOW! ours alone in glamorous PASTELS 
LADIES’ ELECTRIC RAZOR, $3.95 


Smarter than ever! Our famous ladies’ electric razor now 
in 3 beautiful pastels: petal pink, powder blue or cameo 
ivory. legs and underarms stay silky-smooth longer. 
Quick, easy, powerful AC. Attractively boxed; leather- 
ette travel case. $3.95, ppd., guaranteed. Write color 
choice: pink, blue or ivory. Check or M.O. Only from 
Mrs. Fields Shopping Service, Dept. HY5, 237 
Huguenot St., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


60 POWER TELESCOPE $3.98 


VARIABLE EYEPIECE 20x—40x—60x— BRASS BOUND 

NEW! Three telescopes in one. 3 different mag- 
nifications, 20 power for ultra-bright 

images with 40 and 60 power for extra long 

range. Guaranteed to bring distant 

objects, people, sports events 

ships, moon, stars, etc. 60 

times as close 





Most power- 

ful for anywhere near 

the money. 5 Sections. Closes 

to 1 ft. long. Contains 4 ground and pol 
ished lenses. Also used as a_ powerful com 
pound microscope. Directions included. Mass production 

enables us to offer this instrument at amazing price of $3.98. We 
pay the postage. Get yours NOW! MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


Criterion Co., 331 Church St., Dept. H#BD13, Hartford 1, Conn. 


HOLIDAY 


Picnic Kit 

An insulated Fiberglas bag lined in washable 
plastic that keeps victuals hot or 

cold for 24 hours. Two bags containing an 

easily frozen compound snap inside 

to keep food cold. 13”x7”. Red plaid with 

black trim or blue with tan. $9.95, 

postpaid. Here’s How, 27 E. 22nd St., N.Y.C. 10. 


Electric Cozy 

heats up to ten plates for 

serving and is especially handy for patio 
and porch dining. Zippered, 

washable, checked chambray cover in 
red/white or green/white. 

Thermostatic control for AC-DC. 
$10.95, postpaid. Cortley 

Gifts, 305 E. 83rd St., N.Y.C. 28. 


Coffee Table 

The airy outdoor look of imported 
rattan on a gold-anodized 
aluminum frame makes this coffee 
table a natural for patio or 

porch. And it is right at home, too, 
in a contemporary indoor 

décor. 48”x1914”x18”. $36, express 
collect. W. & J. Sloane, 

575 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.C. 17. 





Grand Palace, Bangkok, Thailand 


Beautiful Color Slides | «:: 


By Ace Photographers 


who fly the whole world to capture these spar- 
kling vistas for Pan American World Airways. 


*® Thousands to choose from. 
mM ted in standard 2x2 frames. 
* Packaged in sets of 8 slides. 
FREE! Complimentary slide of 
PAA Clipper with every order. 
Write for list of countries now available. 
FREDERICK F. WATSON 
141 East 44th Street * New York 17, WN. Y. 





A_GENUINE 


e . 
unr Riachonds 
Nellington Koot 
819-95 Postpcid in’ U.S.A. 


A new experience in versatile foot- 

wear. Unexcelled slipper-like comfort 

whether ‘‘roughing it’’ or plain relax- 

ing. Our most popular ‘‘all around”’ 

boot. 9” high. Uppers of glowing, full 

grain calf, legs of soft kid. 

Fully leather lined, leather soles. 

Available in all sizes and widths. 

Specify brown, black, size, 

width. Satisfaction and per- 

fit guaranteed, Order 

by mail only. Jim Richards 

Shoe Co,, Dept. L, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. Send 
for free color catalog showing boot line for entire 
family. 








HOLIDAY?’s new fashion 


guide in color 


“WHAT TO WEAR 











wave MORE FUN TRA 


ee eo 


WELING 





Your best friend in strange 


= 
= fe 
places. Shows you the right 
way—the short cuts. Com t 


4 
IMuminated = —attractive. Fits all cars. 
Tame a for FREE fo 


Travelite 


lder 
Guideway 


compass APPROVED “Kaners, 


DINSMORE 


AUTO COMPASS 


end 
**Pante 
Knives and Compasses’’. 


” Dinsmore Instrument Co. 
1805-29 Kelso St., Flint, Mich. 


WHERE”’ 


192 pages 


More than 100 colorful fash- 
ion sketches, photographs, 








TRAV-L-SUDS 


Handy Packet 


Planning a trip? Here is 
the answer for 
sudsings of your lingerie. 
This small, plastic packet 
of capsuled detergent— 
7 enough for 20 washes— 
Santa Barbara, California is a must. Guoranteed. 


Send $]00 
Dept. H-1 
Harmony House 
P. O. Box $17 


nightly 


charts, climate, clothing cus- 
toms facts for U.S.A., Can- 
ada, Europe, the Islands, 
Mexico, Central America, 
South America, Africa, the 
Orient and the Pacific. 











Are you PROUD of your 


on white, 9x12 inches, suitable for framing. 


or school is a perfect gift. 


your name, addrese and check or money-orc 
shot or photo will be returned). 

STUDIO ON THE HILL 
Poplar Hill Road R. 0.3 





HOME, CHURCH, SCHOOL etc. 


Have a pen and ink drawing made of it—drawings are black 


LOOKING FOR AN UNUSUAL GIFT for friend or relative? 
A personalized pen and ink drawing of their home, church 


Mail a CLEAR snap-shot or photograph gf Ay sins. 
er for snap 


Binghamten, N. Y. 


Cost: 60¢ (Shipping prepaid) 


No c.o.d. please 


Residents of Pa. add Ic for state sales fax. 


HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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SHOPPER 


Folding Stove 

This alcohol burner has a bronze- 
finished frame and a 4-pint 

brass tank that holds three-hours’ fuel. 
Closed size, 714”x514"x2%4"; 
weight, 2 Ibs. $8.95, post- 

paid. Scott-Mitchell House, Inc., 
611 Broadway, N.Y.C. 12 





Salt and Pepper Set 

Long-handled shakers add a flourish to 
outdoor cooking and prevent seared knuckles. 
Made of California redwood, with 

a high-gloss finish. 18” long. $2.95 for the 

set, postpaid. Gilbert & Leonard, 

1544 Northern Blvd., Manhasset, N.Y. 





(Please do not send unsolicited samples to be considered for 
this column. Send only photographs and item descriptions.) 


For Patio Picnics 

a brass bar rack with mahogany 
trim and matching trivet. Rack holds 
eight glasses and three 
bottles, is $5. Trivet, 11! 
8” wide, has rubber-tipped 

legs, is $3. Postpaid. F. B. Arthur, 
149 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


6” long, 








SPANISH... 


the Mexican Way 


Mexico’s Gov’t-Approved, fascinating Study- 
at-Home Method for adults—personal serv- 
ice direct from Mexico City —attractive, il- 
lustrated lessons (all about Mexico— just as 
if you were in Mexico while learning this 
beautiful language), phonograph records 
(men & women teachers). Grammar head- 
aches overcome. Novel Rest Period Chats on 
Mexico Art & Music (with music records). 
Every minute chuck full of interest. Special 
rates for schools & teachers. 
Free demonstration Booklet & Record 


Write Mexican Spanish Academy 
Av. Juarez 117, Depte H-5, Maxice, D. F., Mexice. 











Binders for copies of 


HOLIDAY 


IC vowereo SPIT 


Loe 





Cook INDOOR before your Fireplace or OUTDOOR 
over any fire. Universal Grill Attachment included. 
Powerful motor, operated by just 2 Standard Flashlight 
Batteries. Slow, steady, even rotating action. Lightweight 
and portable—assembles in a few seconds, anywhere! 
All parts rust and greaseproof. Spit Rod, highly plated, 
is easy to clean. Entire unit, complete with Motor, 
Uprights, Fireplace Stands, Grill Clamps, Spit Rod and 
Batteries, only $13.95 plus $1.00 for pp. and handling. 
Wiennie Attachment —will hold 16, only $1.95, postpaid. 


Enclose Check or Money Order. Satisfaction Guaranteed 


PAUL PRODUCTS, Box 5592-RH Detroit 38, Mich 





Big red binders, designed to 
hold six issues of HOLIDAY, are 
now available. “HOLIDAY” is 
stamped in gold on both front 
and backbone. 

There is also a label holder 


the backbone in which 
issues 


on 
sequence of 
be marked. Binders can be 
ordered from 


may 





SPORT FISHING & 
~ Sverre, peace 


Lergest 
Stocks— 
All kinds 
of shal- 
low and 
deep wat- 
er diving 
equipment 
& supplies. 


M&E MARINE SUPPLY a 


P.O. Box 601-F, Camden, 


NEW 4s atomic power 


RECHARGEABLE FLASHLIGHT 


RECHARGES OVERNIGHT AT HOME 


Now your flashlight troubles are over. 
The new rechargeable Gould Multi-Lite 
will last for years in normal use. The 
new principle nickel cadmium batteries 
take more than 200 charges in laboratory 
tests. Each charge equals the life of a 
dry cell. 


Multi-Lite assures you of a powerful 
beam always, for it recharges overnight 
from a 110 volt lead which plugs into 
base of flashlight. Batteries are not 
removed. Charger handles several flash- 
lights individually. 


Two cell Multi-Lite in beautiful chrome 
case with charger and batteries—$19.95. 
If your dealer doesn’t have it, send check 
or money order for postpaid delivery. 
A GIFT HE’LL ALWAYS REMEMBER 


GOULD-NATIONAL Barreries, inc. 
Dept. 7 DEPEW, NEW YORK 
BETTER BATTERIES SINCE 1898 








MARINE COMPASS 


with Illuminated Binnacle 


AN UNUSUAL NAUTICAL GIFT! 
Especially designed for use on small boats, and 
as an auxiliary or stand-by compass on larger 
craft. Gimbal mounted on anodized aluminum 
bose with gray plastic compass case. Jet block 
dial with 5-degree calibrations. 

Easily adjusted Alnico multi-magnet compensat- 
ing system. 

Binnacle has 2-power magnifier lens. Overall 
dimensions: 4%” diameter, 44” high. 
With Brass Binnacle 
With Chrome Binnacle 
Compass Only 

ALL POSTPAID 


E1IMsyprow els Inc. OPTICIANS 


Helping Sight and Hearing Since 1875 


520 Fifth Ave. (43d St.) N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


o1t7 Vase aieie) Ke): 
ENLARGEMENTS 


1gx3% [3x4] 4x5 


20c | 25¢ \41c50c85c11.85 


35mm. only 35mm. ‘only 


$17.25 
$18.00 
$7.50 

















COLOR DEVELOPING 


Slide Duplicates 
35mm Ansco Mounted 1.00 2 for 1.90 


5 for 1.00 
12 for 2.25 














HOLIDAY INFORMATION SERVICE 
independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Cost $4.50 EACH 


Residents of Pa. add 3¢ for state sales tox 
Postage Prepaid (Sorry no C.O.D. orders) 














your. 
sung” sheds. 


jebric® ping, Nore J 


MINICOLOR LABS Sf. York 36, N.Y. 








A MILLION THRILLS! 
High Power 


BINOCULARS 


30 DAY FREE TRIAL 
Finest Precision Optics 
Money Bock Guorantea 

Besy Poy Plan 


Free/ Catclog & Book 
“How to Select Binoculars” 





“4 z5 43) E E Geese 


BUSHNELL Binocadane 
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BEAUTIFUL GIFTS 
FROM ABROAD 


DIRECT BY MAIL 
FOR ONLY $1.83 EA. 


~\_ Shoppers Club Takes You on 
a World-Wide Shopping Tour 
»_, and Brings You Your First 
y,; Gift Without Charge! 


Imagine yourself shopping in the tiny vil- 
lages and big cities of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
South America and the East! Imagine your- 
self choosing and buying — from hundreds of 
foreign gifts—the very finest in beauty, value 
and usefulness, for as little as $1.83 each! 
Yes, you can now enjoy the thrill of receiv- 
ing a surprise package every month from one 
of the far corners of the world — delivered 
to your door, postpaid and duty-free! And 
you are guaranteed 
satisfaction with 
every gift you re- 
ceive! Thanks to the 
unique service offer- 
ed by the Around- 
the-World Shoppers 
Club and to the mag- 
ic of the American 
dollar in foreign 
markets, our repre- 
sentatives abroad 
are able to acquire 
the best gifts and 
biggest bargains 
available anywhere 
in the world! 
Surprise Gift Monthly 
Each month, mem- 
bers receive a differ- 
ent gift from a dif- 
ferent country. One 
month, perhaps, you 
may receive an ex- 
ample of magnificent 
Florentine leather 
from Italy; the next, 
hand-wrought silver pune India; or—a chic 
product from France! And each thrilling 
package contains a fascinating story about 
the gift you receive! Just think of the fun 
and satisfaction of receiving such exotic “sur- 
prise packages” month by month! Think of the 
eager anticipation and the crowning thrill 
of the treasure hunter when you open 
"fi your surprise package each month! 
—~ You'll marvel at the exquisite crafts- 
manship and the amazing bargains! 
* Membership is FREE 
It costs nothing to join or belong 
m to the Around-the-World Shoppers 
/ » Club. You pay only for your monthly 
Ve" gifts —as little as $1.83 each! To in- 
troduce you to membership, why not take ad- 
vantage of our FREE GIFT OFFER, which 
brings you a beautiful, valuable gift made in 
a foreign land, postpaid and duty-free ...a 
gift worth $4 to $6 if available in the U.S. 
You Can Cancel At Any Time 
Your Trial Membership en- 
titles you to receive gifts each 
month as long as you please, 
but you can cancel member- § 
ship at any time. Why not} 
start right now—and get your 
first Surprise Gift FREE? 
Use the coupon NOW! 


Around-the-World ghempies Club 
Dept. 101-X, 71 Concord 6 Sa, Newark 5, & 4. 


F Around-the-World $ Shoppers C Club, “Dept. Torx 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Around- 
the-World Shoppers Club for the term I have 
indicated below : 
[] 2 months for $5.00 [ 
|) 4 months for $9.00 [| 12 months for $22.00 


YOUR FIRST GIFT 


Now — join the 
Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club and 
get a wonderful 
Surprise Gift from 
a foreign land 

"REE ...a gift 
guaranteed to be 
worth $4 to $6 if 
it were available in 
the United States! 
(We cannot tell 
you what the gift 
will be, but we will 
send you the most 
beautiful, valuable 
gift availableat the 
time your appli- 
cation is received. 
Read how our Club 
operates ; then mail 
the coupon today! 





= = 


6 months for $12.00 


| enclose remittance for $ 
Upon acceptance of my 
membership, send me my 
FREE Surprise Gift from 
a foreign land postpaid and 
duty-free, and start regular 
monthly shipments of the 
Club’s selection of foreign 
merchandise direct to me 
from countries of origin. / 


! 
! 
I 
! 
I 
I 
I 
! 
l 
| understand that I have the 
! 
! 
I 
l 
! 
! 
I 
i 
_ 





Check here if ! 
this is a request j 
for a renewal or 

reinstatement of ] 
your membership 

so we can avoid j 
right to cancel my mem- Sepileatine | 


bership at any time. 











(Please Print) 
REBIGEB. cocccscccers 


City, Zone, State aoe 
(NOTE: The U. 8. Post Office Dept. charges a service 
fee of lSe for delivering foreign packages, which ts 
be prepaid.) 
i mos $10.50; 6 mos., 
your home with- 
Address: 


collected by 
IN CANADA: 2 mos., 
$14.00; 12 mos., $26.00 
out payment of additional duty or postage 
Montreal 1, Quebec. 

eee 


your postman and cannot 
$5.50; 
Delivered to 


77 Vitre Street West, 
ee 
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Tony Martin's relaxed, 
easy-going air starts 
with AFTER SIX sum 
mer format—styled in 
refinement, tailored to 
i ar-lalemilel-b@n-taieladi-t-t-1hy 
with every movement 
Tame AA) am hale mm @elalelelamels 
West Side Chicago, 
featherlite AFTER SIX 
is a must for fashion 


Flalemerlssbielae 





flr 


Stain Shy’ Rayon Dinner Jacket. 26.95 
, 32,50 
Silk Shantung Jacket, 65.00 
Parfait Jacket, 37.50 


Lined uv ith Earl-Glo Be mberg 


Orlon-Rayon Blend Dinner Jacket 
“Tony Martin’ 
Color” Dinner 


Cummerbund & Cummervest Sets, 7.50 to 15.00 


Prices slightly higher West of the 
Rockies and Canada 


Write for Free Dress Chart 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA 


At Finest Dealers Fvervwhere 


RUDO SUMRWEAR, INC 


as Big Ben tolls 
. the stars come out 


AFTER SIX 


TONY MARTIN on TV 


NBC—Monday 7:30 P.M. 


THE EIFFEL TOWER 
Continued from Page 21 


meter staff!” He hoisted her flag to 
that staff on March 31, 1889. Young 
Sadi-Carnot, the son of the President 
of the Republic, helped him haul the 
halyards; and Sadi-Carnot himself, 


pinning the cross of the Legion of 


predicted 
“for our 


Honor on Eiffel’s chest, 
that the tower would be 
epoch what the Great Pyramid was 
for the ancient world”—a gracious 
and heartening echo of Eiffel’s own 
defense. 

The French press saluted the oc- 
casion with a trombone fanfare on 
its slide rules. 

@ If the 7,000,000 rivet holes were joined 
end to end, the tube would be 43 miles long. 
@ If the 15,000 girders and 2,500,000 rivets 
were melted down and rolled out in a 
single sheet 2! inches thick, it would be 
the size of the tower’s base, 2! acres. 

@ The total weight of the metal, 7700 tons, 
is approximately that of a column of air 
with the same base and altitude. 


The passage of the years would 
contribute still other statistics. 
Thanks to Eiffel’s extreme caution, 
the top of the tower swayed only 4.7 
inches in the strongest gale (93 
m.p.h.) ever recorded by its ane- 
mometers. However, an August sun 
can push it 7.1 inches out of perpen- 


dicular, and a January night can 


shrink its maximum summer height 
by 6 inches. 

Eiffel’s faith (and Alphand’s) in 
the appeal of the tower was vindi- 
cated immediately. In the remaining 
months of 1889, it drew 1,968,287 
visitors—23,202 on a single day 
(a third more than the Empire State’s 
best year, and nearly triple its best 
day). Fees during those nine months 
totaled 5,983,930 francs ($1,154,- 
898.49)—-which meant that three- 
quarters of the entire construction 
cost, 7,799,401.31 francs ($1,505,- 
284.45), was already defrayed. 

Eiffel’s contract was a strange one. 
It required him not only to build the 
tower but to finance it and to oper- 
ate it for twenty years. During this 
period all proceeds would be his; 
but at its end the tower would be 
the state’s. The Exposition had con- 
tributed a subsidy of 1,500,000 
francs ($247,500). Eiffel had raised 
the rest, much of it from his own 
purse. Now, closing his books for 
1889, he could congratulate himself. 
“The first great adventure of the steel 
age” had begun happily and pros- 
perously. 

Just above the tower’s top public 
platform, Eiffel built himself a pri- 
vate apartment. Here he liked to 
receive special dignitaries, and study 


aerodynamics, and watch the sun- 
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PEOPLE 
WHO GO 
FAR... 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 











BAN KorAM ERICA 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


BUY THEM AT BANKS AND TRAVEL AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 





rises and sunsets. (The view is best 
in the hour before sunset; from 
horizon to horizon is just over 100 
miles; and if the air is clear, you 
can follow the races at Longchamp 
or Auteuil.) Edison climbed up there 
in the summer of °89, carrying a 
gramophone, and gave Eiffel a con- 
cert. Afterward, he wrote in the 
visitors’ book, the Livre d’Or: 


To M Eiffel the Engineer, the 
brave builder of so gigantic and 
original specimen of modern 
engineering from one who has 
the greatest respect and admira- 
tion for all Engineers including 
the Great Engineer the Bon 
Dieu. 


Gounod also gave a concert in 
Eiffel’s eyrie; though he had signed 
the manifesto, he now signed the 
Livre d’Or. Sarah Bernhardt signed 
it. So did Edward VII, as Prince of 
Wales. One enraptured visitor wrote 
in it, “I promise M. Eiffel to name 
my first granddaughter Eiffeline.” 

But as the century wore out, so 
did the novelty. Admissions fell off 
toa half, then a quarter, of the boom 
days’. The Exposition of 1900 stim- 
ulated them briefly, but in 1902 they 
slumped to a meager 121,144. In °87 
the grumblers had called the tower 


‘““Monstrous!”’; now it was “Use- 
less !’’—ignoring the efficient weather 
observatory. There was talk of can- 


celing Eiffel’s lease. A committee of 


investigation was appointed, and the 
contract was hanging by a vote or 
two, when an unexpected champion 
entered the lists—a Captain Ferrié, 
who declared that the tower would 
be an indispensable base for his ex- 
periments in adapting wireless teleg- 
raphy to military purposes. 

Eiffel took the cue at once. He put 
the tower at Ferri¢’s disposal and 
asked to underwrite him, as a 
patriot’s privilege. “‘Military pur- 
poses”: La Patrie! Faced with this 
flaming sword, the forces of dark- 
ness broke and ran, and the tower 
was saved. 

Better still, Ferrié’s experiments 
were successful. By 1904, he man- 
aged to establish contact with posts 
250 miles away. And one night in 
September, 1914, the tower station 
intercepted von Kluck’s order for 
the attack on Paris to swing south- 
east, and Gallieni was able to block 
it with his famous Taxicab Army, at 
the First Battle of the Marne. 


Here was conclusive refutation of 


the “useless” slander. In 1909, the 
authorities had extended the tower's 
lease for ten years; when they added 
a further twenty-five in 1919, as a 
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Overheard on 


A MAINE VACATION 


*“‘We were going to tour other states—but when 


we found how friendly these Maine people are, we 


decided to stay right here for our entire vacation.” 


Yes, you receive a wonderfully warm welcome wherever 


you go in Maine. 
é 


And there’s such a wide variety of zestful vacationing to 


There’s no trick to picking America’s 
favorite Scotch Whisky. ’Most every- 
one knows Black & White tops the {Soccer 
list because its quality and character 


never change. 


enjoy. Beaches, lakes, mountains, forests. Lake, stream and 


deep-sea fishing. All sports — 64 challenging golf courses, for 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


example. And that wonderful Down East food. 





— MAINE VACATION SERVICE 
1135 Gateway Circle, Portland, Maine 


Plan now to visit Maine Please send my free Maine Vacation Planning Kit. 


this summer. Send for 
your FREE Maine 
Vacation Kit today. 


Nome 





Address 


aie ae THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
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SEE THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND 
FANTASTIC CITY IN THE WORLD 


VENICE LIDO 











INFORMATION : 
































GLIDE IN THE MOON- 
LIGHT IN A GONDOLA 
ON THE CANALS RICH 
WITH MUSIC AND 
rR OM AN C E 


BATHE AT THE LIDO - 
ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GAYEST AND MOST 
MODERNLY EQUIPPED 
PLAYGROUNDS IN 
EUROPE. BEAUTIFUL, 
SAFE, SANDY BEACH. 


STAY AT ONE OF THE 
133 HOTELS, FROM 
THE MOST SUMPTUOUS 
PALACE TO THE MORE 
SIMPLE PENSION 


Exhibition of 
paintings by 
Giorgione 


Theatre, Music and 
Cinema Festivals 


Traditional Fétes 


Concerts 
and Performances 
in the open air 


CASINO 


Italian State Tourist Office (ENIT) 2] East Sist. Street, N. Y. 22 N. Y. 


Ente Provinciale Turismo and Ufficio Comunale Turismo - 


(Italy) and your Travel Agent 


Venice 


reward for its military service, old 
Gustave’s cup ran over. He had not 
only survived the war, he was chip- 
per enough to escort Crown Prince 
Hirohito to his eyrie in 1921. True, 
being eighty-nine, he had a chair 
put into the elevator for the seven- 
minute ascent, but when royalty 
pre-empted it, he stood, without 
complaint or faltering. 

He had always been athletic. Un- 
til he was eighty-five, he fenced al- 
most daily, and he still liked to mus- 
ter his cronies and swap mildly 
naughty tales, like old Ben Franklin 
and old Justice Holmes. He was a 
little man, sturdy, with pink cheeks 
and bright blue eyes. One of his 
grandsons thought he looked more 
like a veteran ship’s pilot than like a 
master engineer. 

After his death, at ninety-one, 
his family put a simple bust of him 
on a small plinth, under the over- 
hang of the tower’s north leg. The 
inscription says only 


EIFFEL 
1832-1923 


They could well have borrowed 
the epitaph of another great builder, 
Christopher Wren, whose tablet in 
St. Paul’s tells the passer-by: “Si 
monumentum requiris, circumspice.” 


With Eiffel gone, his tower was 
violated by a series of headline 
hunters and daredevils. Back in 
1912, a Hungarian tailor had jumped 
from the first platform in a fatally 
unsuccessful test of a homemade 
parachute. Now, in 1923, the long 
parade resumed. A self-styled 
“Mayor of Montmartre” rode a 
bicycle down the 327 steps from the 
first platform, and an athlete raced 
up the 674 steps to the second in 
2 minutes 54.2 seconds. Airplanes 
threaded the arches. Alpinists scaled 
the lattices. Trapezists swung from 
the girders. An elephant was hoisted 
to the first platform and fed a bale 
of hay. A women’s magazine im- 
pertinently staged a fashion show in 
Eiffel’s very sanctuary. The ultimate 
degradation was when an automo- 
bile manufacturer strung his name 
in lights along the flanks. Happily, 
the city has forbidden further ad- 
vertisements. 

The management is appointed by 
the Society of the Eiffel Tower, a 
corporation owned largely by Eiffel’s 
descendants. The stock is listed on 
the Bourse and currently sells at 
about $150 a share. The city of Paris 
owns the tower itself; it took title 
when Eijffel’s last lease expired, 
but it gave the Society a new 
lease which runs to 1980. The big 
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The Indians quickly named it...for, to them, it 


was hallowed ground. Even before Columbus was 
born, the Garden of the Gods was a tribal meeting 
place of the Indians. Across the plains and down 
the mountains they trekked, to hold religious cere- 
monies beneath the spires and minarets of this 
Cathedral of nature. They called it Old Red Land. 


Here's where the eye, in giant strides, surveys 


colossal glory. Here’s where man gets an immense 
perspective of the handiwork of the Creator of the 
universe. 


At twilight --we human beings, dwarfed to 


insignificance by the grandeur of the surroundings, 
view sunsets finger-painted in light and fire by 
God Himself. 


Millionaire or pauper...all can feast their eyes 


upon the same magnificence. It’s yours to treasure 
among the memories of your vacation in the Pikes 
Peak Region, 


ENJOY LIVING...IN COLORADO SPRINGS. 
AVERAGE YEARLY TEMPERATURE 49 DEGREES. 
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COLORADO SPRINGS 


and Manitou Springs 


204 MIDLAND BUILDING 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 





profit is from admissions, which are 
now back to a comfortable average 
of more than 1,000,000 a year, at 
28c for the first platform, 7lc for 
the second, and $1.20 for the top. 
(The 25,000,000th ticket was sold 
in 1953; its lucky purchaser was pre- 
sented with an automobile.) The 
Society also takes a profit of some 
$42,000 a year from its sub-rentals: 
the photograph studio, the two café- 
restaurants, and the thirty souvenir 
shops, the topmost of which is 
named Heaven’s Balcony. 

If you saw the movie, The Lav- 
ender Hill Mob, you will remember 
that its plot pivoted on smuggling 
stolen gold into France, disguised as 
souvenir miniatures of the tower. A 
recent inventory of these miniatures 
showed that they come in twenty- 
six different forms, including atom- 
izers, paperweights, nail files, cuff 
links, penknives, decanters, umbrella 
handles, saltcellars, pipes and ther- 
mometers. In addition, there are the 
usual scarfs, handkerchiefs, draw- 
ings, medallions and—inevitably— 
post cards. The most popular sou- 
venir is a little gilt brooch in the 
shape of the tower; it costs 12% 
cents, and more than 30,000 were 
sold last year. Hirohito is the only 
visitor know to have bought a 
sample of every single item on sale. 


Eiffel had made his tower proof 
against hurricanes, proof against 
lightning (by rods running through 
20-inch conduits to 60 feet below 
ground), proof against settling (by 
an 800-ton hydraulic press under 
each pier), and even proof against 
hostile artillery (by choosing a site 
“at such a distance from the forti- 
fications [around Paris] that it is 
absolutely out of reach of the 
enemy's battery”). Big Bertha, in 
1917, may have suggested to him 
that “absolutely” was a treacherous 
word, but it is improbable that even 
such a visionary as Eiffel ever 
dreamed that the enemy’s battery 
would rumble down the Champs- 
Elysées, and that the enemy them- 
selves would swarm up the stalk of 
the tower in the hue and horde of 
grasshoppers. 

Yet just this happened, of course, 
on June 14, 1940. Explosives had 
been planted, but the order to fire 
them arrived too late; the Nazis had 
already seized the tower, intact ex- 
cept for its radio equipment, which 
the operators had destroyed on their 
own initiative. The maintenance 
mechanics did their best. They 
promptly announced that a vital 
and irreplaceable gear had chosen 
that morning to break beyond re- 
pair, and that therefore they could 
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Wine-growing in California 


is as old as its Missions—where 


the first vineyards were 
planted in 1769 


Some California 
red wines that invite 
comparison 


O THE WINE FANCIER, nothing equals the 
yaa of discovery...of coming upon 
a wine with a delightful new harmony of 
bouquet, body and taste. 

Such an experience is always possible, 
always hoped for. Because each wine is a 
distinct individual, reflecting its own special 
grape parent, its particular soil and climate 
and, ultimately, the care and the skill of 
its vintner. 

So it is that some extraordinary taste ex- 
periences are to be found in the red table 
wines now coming from California. Many 
are born of such world-famous wine grapes 
as the Cabernet Sauvignon, Pinot Noir, 
Gamay and Grenache. Others are of the ex- 
clusively California Zinfandel grape. 

Yet none of the California wines of these 
grapes have the exact characteristics of their 
European counterparts. For each has taken 
singular personality from California’s own 
wine-loving soils and climates to produce 
a gloriously unique — and quite often a 
superior —taste-experience, 

We California wine growers would like you 
to compare these with your other favorites: 
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CLARETS— Many of California's finest are made of the renowned 
Cabernet grape (and often labeled with that name). Here this grape 
produces wines that are sensitive and melodious — with provocative 
bouquet and suave, lingering aftertaste 


YOU'LL never wear any other sun ordinary cheap sun glasses, Ray-Ban 
glasses driving into the sun after lenses are of finest optical quality, pre- 
you've tried the new Ray-Ban G-15Sun cision ground and polished to curve. 


Glasses. Developed by Bausch & Lomb 
scientists for the U. S. Armed Forces, 
the revolutionary neutral gray lenses 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


BURGUNDIES —the Pinot Noir is California's great Burgundy grape. 
Wines of this grape (sometimes labeled with the grape name) are 
mainly grown on cool, sloping hillsides. Their wines are noted for 
aristocratic bouquet, velvety smoothness and generous character. The 


+t you see things in their true colors... 
le ty ; a ; t ‘t ’ “al Red Pinot is another of our Burgundies worthy of your taste. 
yet eliminate the visual punis iment 


produced by brilliant sunlight. | nlike 





ZINFANDEL —is a unique California grape whose wine matures early 
Brilliant ruby in color, it is rich, vivacious, and fruity in flavor. 


® 
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SUN GLASSES 


THE MOST DISTINGUISHED NAME IN SUN GLASSES 


ROSES — In California they are made from Gamay, Grenache and 
Grignolino grapes and often bear those names. They are typically 
light, pink wines...lively and gay and so versatile they go with most 


If you wear glasses, or need them, you can have Ray-Ban lenses ground to your 
; : very 
prescription. Consult your Optometrist, Optician or Ophthalmologist every 1ooc 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER 2,NEW YORK Wine Advisory Board, 717 Market St., San Francisco 3, California 
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Everyone's set... 
for the best lunch yet! 
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not be accountable for the safety of 
the elevators. Elevators or none, the 
Nazis, lugging a heavy bundle, 
clumped up the 1710 steps to the 
peak, and presently a huge swastika 
insulted the Paris breeze from the 
tricolor’s staff. Hitler himself visited 
the tower, but refused to climb. 

On August 24, 1944, the eve of 
Paris’ liberation, the tricolor once 
again streamed from the tower. A 
Resistance soldier somehow fixed it 
there, despite Nazi pursuit. And 
next morning, by an extraordinary 
coincidence, the “‘irreplaceable”’ gear 
was replaced; 1556 visitors rode the 
elevators that day, and 4574 the 
next. Nazi troops had carved “*Hein- 
rich—Putzi—Hans” into the bal- 
cony railings. Now ““Tex—Ed— 
Mac” chipped them away. 

The G.I.’s soon had a club there, 
and soon they and their guests were 
putting away 100 cases of champagne 
a night. After the 1918 Armistice, the 
Eiffel Tower Society had apprehen- 
sively insured itself against casualties 
from bottles flung overboard by 
exuberant “Yanquis”; now, a quar- 
ter century later, watching the 
“Amis” at play, it renewed the 
policy. But it was not an American 
who flicked a lump of sugar from one 
of the cafés and learned, a few min- 
utes later, that it had sliced off the 


tip of a passerby’s nose, far below. 
Such accidental injuries have been 
few. There have been no accidental 
deaths, even though it is a matter of 
reckless pride with the paint crews 
never to wear safety belts. Painting 
the tower—“‘giving her a new robe,” 
as they call it—costs $100,000, takes 
sixty steeplejacks four months, and 
uses up 150 brushes and 77,000 
pounds of paint. She gets a new robe 
every seven years. Eiffel wanted her 
robe de début to be silver, but some- 
one convinced him that dark brown 
would be more becoming. He gave 
her a bright yellow trim in 1912, 
then changed to the color she has 
worn ever since: a golden brown at 
the top, shading to dark brown at 
the hem. 

A director of the Society explains, 
“A paler robe would not detach it- 
self from the Parisian sky. The brun 
de cognac is that sky’s complément 
parfait.” 

It is warm and pleasing tu hear 
them speak of “her robe” and to 
read an affectionate reference to 
“notre sexagénaire toujours svelte.” 
Paris has come to regard the old 
tower much as it regards Mistin- 
guette, say—a beloved fixture on the 
city’s stage. 

Old Gustave woufd have liked 
that. THE END 








TOURED EUROPE IN OUR OWN RENAULT 
AND IT COST US 


say these 
travel-wise 
vacationers 


with a UNIVERSAL 
Motor Luncheon Set 


Here’s the ideal way to take problems out of picnics. It’s 


Universal’s Motor Luncheon Set! It packs a complete service 


for four. Includes plates, cups, knives, spoons, a quart vacuum 


bottle and quart food jar. It even has salt and pepper shakers 


and a can opener. All this, plus a roomy metal sandwich box, 


goes right into a handsome, luggage-type carrying case. 


at better stores everywhere, just $34.95 
other sets from $7.95 


UNIVERSAL 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 








“From the moment we took delivery of 
our car in Paris to the day of resale, our 
vacation was a success. I cannot tell you 
how pleased we were with the car—it was 
economical, efficient, and best of all we had 
no difficulty in reselling it on our return to 
Paris, and actually received about 90% 
of its cost.” —ALFRED B. KOCH, JR. 


“We drove more than 7000 kilometers all 
over France, Switzerland, Southern Ger- 
many and Italy. The car handled like a 
dream. The way it got in and out of traffic 
was a delight.” —FRANK C. GENOVESE 
“Our gas economy approached 45 miles 
to a gallon.” —HERBERT NEUMAN 
“I covered about 4,000 miles with abso- 
lutely no difficulty. I passed both American 
and British cars which had boiled over in 
the Alps, but the Renault never got hot.” 

—ROBERT S. GARSON 


“We were able to carry all our luggage and 
three passengers in complete comfort.” 
—GEORGE P. HUGHES 
“We had so much fun with our Renault 
we just had to write and tell you about it. 
It was delivered to us at the pier when we 
landed and we have loved it every minute 
since. We liked it so much that we brought 
it home and are using it every day.” 
—MR. & MRS. SMITH JOHNSON 


RENAULT OF FRANCE 


Direct Factory Branch 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Dept. H-5 





RENAULT GUARANTEES 
REPURCHASE AT FIXED 
PRICE IN U.S. DOLLARS! 


Here’s all you do to enjoy the vacation 
of a lifetime: Order your Renault here for 
delivery when you arrive abroad. The 4-door 
4 C.V. Sedan is only $995 f.0.b. Paris factory. 
There are 7 other models to $1995, a car for 
every purse or purpose. Renault arranges for 
all necessary documents and insurance. 

With your own Renault, tour leisurely 
through Europe. Come and go as you please, 
stay as long as you like. No other way of 
travel can compare with the Renault plan! 

After your trip, Renault of France guar- 
antees a fixed repurchase price on the 4.C.V. 
Sedan. Maximum depreciation: $125 first 
month. $75 second month, $50 each following 
month, or the equivalent in French francs. 
Thus, you can recover most of the purchase 
price and know your travel costs in advance! 
If you prefer, Renault will arrange to ship your 
car back to the States. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
giving full information about the Renault 
automobile, and European travel plan, in- 
cluding guaranteed repurchase. 
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HONG KONG 


Continued from Page 119 


And soon you believe it as firmly as 
they do, for the steep hills and nar- 
row valleys, with the blue sea run- 
ning in and out, lapping the roots of 
the rice fields, remind one of frisky 
dragons on a vast embroidery. 

“We were trying to build a road,” 
said James Kadoorie, a multimillion- 
aire philanthropist of the New Terri- 
tories, “to get the produce of the 
new farms we are creating all over 
the New Territories to the co-opera- 
tive market in Kowloon. It was to 
go there’’—he pointed—*between 
that large hill and that smaller one. 
But of course the people objected. 
The large hill, they said, was a 
dragon’s body, and the smaller one 
its tail. Placing the road between 
would mean cutting tail from body. 
This would enrage the dragon, who 
in his convulsions of anger would 
ruin their farms and crops and send 
plague through the land. 

‘“‘We knew that we would not get 
yne farmer to use that road if the 
dragon were not placated. So,” said 
Kadoorie, “I met the elders, and 
Suggested that they consult the 
dragon, and find a compromise solu- 
tion.” About a month later, Ka- 
doorie said, the elders were back. 


-tented, hard-working, happy farm- 


They told him the dragon would not 
mind if it was explained clearly to 
him that the road would not be like 
a knife, but like a bandage, wrapped 
lightly round his honorable tail. 
And they said a donation to build 
a shrine by the roadside, where a 
priest could address the dragon po- 
litely, and make him understand, 
would be appropriate. “There’s al- 
ways a way round, even round a 
dragon’s tail,’ laughed Kadoorie. 
In the transformations of the 
New Territories into a productive 
area, the Kadoorie family has 
helped tremendously. Simply put, 
Kadoorie’s plan is to make con- 


ers and small capitalists out of what 
were frustrated, unemployed, almost 
starved people who were potential 
communists. Kadoorie gives each 
family land, a well-built cottage of 
stone, seeds, a pig sty, and two 
breeding sows. He lends money 
without interest to needy villages. 
The government helps with agricul- 
tural stations, pig-breeding stations. 

On a beautiful cold morning when 
the mist rolled down in great, pale 
gray, foamy swirls and spirals and 
dissolved as it touched the valleys, 
when Saddle Mountain glistened in 
the blue sky, we crossed the New 
1 


Continued on Page 163 





Authentic! 


These genuine Weejuns* 
are made only by Bass. 
The original indoor-out- 
door leisure shoes, Wee- 
juns are named for 
classic Norwegian foot-. 
wear which first in- 
spired their authentic 
design. True moccasin 
construction guarantees 
complete comfort. 


G. H. BASS & CO., 
85 Main Street, 
Wilton, Maine 


BASS WEEJUNS 
No. 750 — Black 
No. 734 — Brown 
No. 644 — White 





BASS WEEJUN TIES 
No. 6272 — Brown and White | 
No. 6273 — Black and White 
No. 6175 — Black 
No. 6164 — Brown 





FROM THE LEADER IN SOUND REPRODUCTION 


the Incomparable 


“FIFTH SYMPHONY” 


RPL IOR ARTE Oe 


The “FIFTH SYMPHONY” (Model 17RPQ155M). Available in mahogany, 
bisque or French Provincial cherry cabinets. Only $449,95* (in Mahogany) 


The Complete High Fidelity Instrument 


’ 
Ciapehart has outdone itself in this magnificent high fidelity instrument. 
You can listen to your favorite broadcasts, play your best-liked recordings, 
keep forever the thrill of great radio programs, the fun of parties and 
the joy of family reunions with your tape recorder. It’s Capehart quality 


throughout, in its outstanding performance and beautiful cabinetry, 


Here’s what the “Fifth Symphony” provides: 

*% High Fidelity AM-FM Tuner-Amplifier. 

*% Dual Two-Way Speaker System for true Symphonic Tone. 

% Record Changer ... plays all sizes, speeds and types of records automatically. 
% Manual Setting... for children’s records and home recordings. 

% High Fidelity Tape Recorder... plays 5-inch and 7-inch reels. 


*% Microphone... with eight-foot 
cord for home public address 


system. 


See the “Fifth Symphony” Today 
Your classified directory lists your nearest 
Capehart dealer. You can buy a Capehart 
High Fidelity instrument for as low as 


$129.95 


Suggeste d list pric e. 


Prices slightly higher in the South and West. 


CAPEHART-FARNSWORTH COMPANY, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 


A Division of International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
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More Colombo Cocktails down the | hatch 


Loading time aboard the Italian Line’s Cristoforo Colombo! And 
down the hatch go more cases of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
RUM—the rum used to make the Colombo Cocktail, featured 
drink at the ship’s bars. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS RUM 
is a big reason why the Colombo Cocktail tastes so good. This 
rum is dry, really dry. It’s light. It’s golden'in color. It ages 
naturally for 6 years in the sunny tropics to give it the distinctive 


> : 


ES 
taste connoisseurs want. When friends drop in, shake up a real 
treat for them—serve the Colombo Cocktail. It’s easy to make— 
like this: 144 oz. CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS RUM, 1% oz. 
Libby’s Pineapple Juice, fresh juice from '% lime (or lemon), 4 
teaspoon sugar. Shake vigorously with ice and serve very cold. 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS Puerto Rican Rum. 86 proof, 
Christopher Columbus Rum Distillers, Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 
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Continued from Page 161 
Territories, to visit the Border, the 
fabulous Border with China. The 
valleys between the hills were ter- 
raced and cultivated, and there was 
terracing up the hills, too, with 
crescent-shaped, hand-turned plots 
of beans and spinach, cabbage and 
onions, regular as petit point, with 
not a weed anywhere. Along the road 
came the Hakka women in large 
round bamboo hats with black cloth 
fringes, with aprons hung by silver 
chains, and kingfisher-feather hair- 
pins in their knotted hair. The voice 
of my guide was excited: “These 
marvelous people. Three years ago 
we produced one sixth of Hong 
Kong’s green foodstuffs. Now we 
produce three fifths.”” Here and there 
rose a small town with a gold-rush 
bustle about it, where three years ago 
there were only hamlets leading 
a quiet existence. Around them 
the new, blatant white factories and 
new bungalows mushroomed. 

On and on, then, nearer and 
nearer to China. My escort was 
changed to a young police officer, 
who told me he often took news- 
papermen up to the Border. We 


passed the imposing Fanling Golf 


Club (36 holes). “‘We’re very near the 
Border now,” said my guide. “Only 


about four miles.”’ On both sides of 


the road stretched fields of flowers 
hyacinth, jonquil, plum blossom and 
forsythia, the New Year flowers for 
the markets of Hong Kong. There 
were orchards of kumquats and 
oranges and apples. The hills above 
were tranquil still, but now pillboxes 
and barbed-wire tangles were less 
concealed, and there were camps 
with green-clad soldiers round them, 
and quite a few jeeps and armored 
cars on the road. 

Past a gate, and we were in no 
man’s land, a narrow strip around 
the Border where no one is allowed 
without a pass, except the few local 
farmer families. We met the railway 
tracks and arrived at Lowu, the 
Border railway station, tiny, white- 
washed, Union-Jacked, with its ob- 
servation tower manned by a per- 
petual watcher. He was scanning 
the other side of the railway bridge, 
where the five-starred red flag stirred 
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in the breeze. Under the bridge ran a 
rivulet, part of the boundary. 

We stood at one end of the bridge, 
whose sides had been reinforced 
with steel plates so that it was no 
longer possible for gangsters to 
leap into the river and swim away, 
as they did in 1949 and {950 when 
hordes of thugs preyed upon the 
passengers streaming in from China, 
rifling them of their valuables. We 
stood and watched as the trains 
tuffed-tuffed slowly to the other 
side, where, behind wooden barriers 
stood a man in yellow uniform, 
yellow boots, and a perpetual scowl. 
“I’ve come here nearly every day, for 
a year. I’ve never seen him smile,” 
said my guide. 

Next to Yellow-boots stood a sol- 
dier with steel helmet and fixed 
bayonet. On the Hong Kong side 
was the Lowu stationmaster in navy 
blue, a guard with train flags, two or 
three railway hands, and a police- 
man or two, strolling about. People 
walked along the bridge, alighting 
from trains on the other side, cross- 
ing on foot to the train on the Hong 
Kong side, men carrying their goods 
and suitcases, or women carrying 
their babies in large baskets slung 
on bamboo poles, counterpoise to 
the rest of their earthly possessions 
in other baskets. They were nearly 
all Cantonese village people—healthy, 
bouncing Hakkas visiting their rela- 
tives and friends in Hong Kong, or 
going back to attend a festivity, a 
wedding or funeral, in their native 
village. Communism or no com- 
munism, the people went on keeping 
their old customs. 

Along the road, on a spitting 
motorcycle, came a bearded figure 
in a black-silk cassock. It was the 
Italian priest of the New Terri- 
tories, who came here every day on 
his motorbike, long beard awash in 
the wind, to meet the Catholic 
priests or nuns expelled from China. 

One last look at the frontier: onthe 
Hong Kong side, a peasant walked 
behind his water buffalo, plowing 
the good earth; on the other side, an 
identical peasant walked behind a 
buffalo, plowing. A_ loud-speaker 
blared; on the hills, facing each 
other,were pillboxes and barbed wire. 

““We never speak to each other,” 
said the stationmaster. “But when 
there’s something to be done, we talk 
loud enough so they can hear us, 
and they do the same. Yet we never 
speak directly to each other . . . it’s 
all very odd. ...” 

We went back past the flowers, the 
golf club, the pleasant farms and the 
temples. Past the lovely Shatin Val- 


ley, now filled with the blue mist of 


evening. .. . Shatin Valley so famous 
once for its rice, the only rice of all 
China fit for the imperial table. 
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Delicious Dining Car Meals 


MAY 


Rock 
Island 


Bh 


Se 


Pieasant 
Scenic 

Relaxing 
Carefree 


Comfortable 


(in Pullman or Coach) 


Check the travel features you 
like. You’ll find them on this 
popular train between Chicago 
and Denver-Colorado Springs, 
including Dining Car meals of 


exceptional goodness. 


The ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROCKET 


leaves Chicago 2:00 p. m. 


For detailed information 


MAIL COUPON 


I. C. BRUCE 

General Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
723 La Salle St. Station 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please send me complete details about a trip to 
Colorado; also information about[ ] low-cost, all expense 


vacation tours, [_] money-saving family fares. 


Name 





Address 





City 











“Funny how lonesome you feel when you’re away from home” 


“Wonder how Jane 
and the kids are doing?” 


“Didn't like the way Jimmy was coughing when I left. 


Wonder if Jane had to call the doctor for him?” 
































“Sure glad the family’s 
okay. Funny thing... don’t 
feel lonesome any more!” 


“Hi, honey—I just knew 
you'd call. ... Yes, Jimmy’s 
cough is much better. . 

Mmmm —I miss you too!” 


“Hello, operator—I want to 
make a Long Distance call 
to Hometown.” 


When a business trip takes you away from home, remember 
that Long Distance brings near to you those who are dear 
to you. Just hearing their voices tells you all is well. So don’t 


wonder. Don’t worry. Call Long Distance and be sure. 





— 


| LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia ................ ooo =4OS 
Cleveland to Baltimore .............eeeeeee8: 75¢ 
Atlanta to Indianapolis. ................00+5: 85¢ 
Se SP Ch s caninncs coeds ccubnodadene’ $1.20 
Sam Pramelece te St. Leake... .cccccccccevcces $1.75 


These are the Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes, 
after 6 o'clock every night and all day Sunday. They do not include 
the 10% federal! excise tax 


Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 














Bell Telephone System 
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And down the winding road, with 
the lights of Hong Kong going on, 
down the last bend of the road 
Kowloon, too, a blaze of lights. 
“Tell me,” I asked my friend. “The 
New Territories are going back to 
China in forty-five years. What will 
happen to all this?” 

He looked at me through his 
spectacles and smiled. ‘I believe in 
democracy,” he said, “and that 
means, doing the right thing here 
and now. We cannot stop doing 
things because, one day, the New 
Territories will be going back to 
China. It’s as silly as to say we've 
got to stop living because one day 
we may die. I believe that the peo- 


Chinese people in Hong Kong. 
Nothing could stop them from 
throwing us out, if they wanted to. 
They do not want to. There’s nothing 
to stop them crossing the frontier. 
They don’t. We’re trying to raise the 
living of the peasants, to give them a 
fair deal. This will remain as a monu- 
ment to our system, like that rock 
standing there, a monument to 
constancy. 

“You know,” he said, “‘com- 
munism isn’t a thing to fight with 
guns or violence. That is the most 
dangerous thing we can do. But the 
tiny seeds of tolerance and freedom 
we are planting along with the rice 
and the vegetables of the New Terri- 


tories, these will remain and grow in 
the heart of man.” THE END 


ple here know that we have the bet- 
ter system. There are two million 





COMING NEXT MONTH 


It’s the all-American state, where virtue is enshrined, where the 
middle class rules supreme and the good abundant life is the heritage of 
all. A native son gives you a brilliant portrait of his beloved 

OHIO, by Bentz Plagemann 


Here, for the reminiscing GI and for every American, are the breath and 

spirit, the laughter and heartbeat of one of the liveliest cities 

on earth. Another in HOLIDAY’s series on The New World of Asia. 
TOKYO, by Santha Rama Rau 


Seven cities along Mississippi's Gulf Coast—Biloxi, Gulfport, 
Pascagoula, Ocean Springs, Long Beach, Pass Christian, Bay St. Louis— 
share a magnificent beach and a rich heritage of the past. 

MISSISSIPPI’'S MAGIC COAST, by Shirley Ann Grau 


This is the pinnacle of world tennis, bringing together 
the greatest and most colorful players in the game. 
THE ONE AND ONLY WIMBLEDON, by Paul Deutschman 


Where ivory towers have clapboards, where artists and ad men eat from 
the same casserole, where Bohemians go Jaguar-hunting—that’s 
WESTPORT, by Peter De Vries 
It’s a raffish, unregenerate, boisterous—yet thoroughly likable—seaport; 
and all France boasts about or apologizes for its wickedness. 
INCORRIGIBLE MARSEILLES, by Alan Moorehead 


Once eaten only in cocktail sauce, it is now boiled and butter-dipped, 

charcoal-broiled, baked in casseroles or in savory herb-seasoned 

. its wistful flavor enhances a hundred gourmet delights. 
THE MIGHTY SHRIMP, by Silas Spitzer 


marinades. . 


Another in HoLipay’s series of nostalgic articles by 
America’s great writers on their home towns. 
ALWAYS SOMETHING TO DO IN SALINAS, by John Steinbeck 


Against the spectacular backdrop of 
Hawaii, Ho.Lipay presents its annual lingering look at 
THE BATHING SUIT 


Plus Clifton Fadiman’s Party of One; a Thrift Tour of Quebec; 
a list of good and inexpensive restaurants in Manhattan, by 
Roger Angell; “The Greatest Show Off Earth,” Arthur C. 
Clarke’s essay on the pleasures of astronomy . . . and many 


more features of special interest in your June HOLIDAy. 


DON’T MISS NEXT MONTHS HOLIDAY! 


Printed in U.S.A 


MAY 





| li is the essence of hospitality 


to let your guests see 
What you are serving. 


You need never hesitate when it is 


Old Grand-Dad 


“HEAD OF THE BOURBON FAMILY” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY «+ 100 PROOF e« BOTTLED IN BOND «+ THE OLD GRAND-DAD DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
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SPACIOUS OUTDOOR TILED SWIMMING POOLS ON THE “SANTA ROSA” AND “SANTA PAULA” 


— Grace ‘‘Santas”’ are especially designed for tropical cruising . . . 
all rooms outside each with private bath . . . light, airy dining rooms .. . 
outdoor tiled swimming pools. Twelve Day Caribbean Cruises 
in the luxurious “‘Santa Rosa”? and ‘‘Santa Paula.” 
Also 16-18 Day Caribbean Cruises on modern cargo-passenger “Santas.” 
Sailings from New York every Friday. See your Travel Agent or 
= Grace Line, 3 Hanover Square, New York. 


Agents and Offices in all Principal Cities. 
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